ISENTENCES, 


Divine, Moral, and Hiſtorical; 
IN PROSE AND VERSE; 


wITH 


| Copics for the Alphabet. 


Deſigned for the Conduct of Human Life, 


And particular] y for the Improvement of Youth, in good Senſe, 
and correct Engliſh. 


The WHOLE being the BEAUTIES of 
ADDISON, JOHNSON, ROLLIN, WESLEY, 
| AND OTHER EMINENT AUTHORS; 
Accurately extracted from their Works, and arranged in Alphabetical Order, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


By JOSEPH LONGMAN, « 
WRITING MASTER, 
At Cairp-OKEFoRD, near BLANDFORD, DoRsET. * 


— Ingrnuas di diciſſ fdeliter artes 
=_ Emollit mores, nec ſinit efſe feros. 
F 1 a Ovi. Epiſ. , Lib, 2. 
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SOLLERS AND 8IMMONDS, BLANDFORD; | 
YOUNG, MILBORNE ; APPLIN, WINBORNE 
AND JEFFERY, WEYMOUTH, 
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THE REVEREND 
HENRY HALL, M.A. 


RECTOR or CHILD-OKEFORD, 


IN THE COUNTY OF DORSET. 


Reverend dir, 

I Humbly beg leave of doing 
myſelf the honour of this dedication ; and I am 
the more emboldened, from the encouragement 
I have received from you to print the following 
ſheets. 

| 'Your example to promote true religion, and 
| found principles, is ſuch, that it would be 
arrogance in me to attempt a deſcription 
thereof. For words need not be uſed to form 
an 


1 99 
an idea, of what the Public have more happily 
enjoyed from your pious labours from the 
pulpit, (eſpecially this Pa by many years 
experience. 

And may you live long to ſupport that 
benevolent and pious character you juſtly 
deſerve, ſo as it may tend to the glory of God, 
and the good of mankind, is the ſincere and 
hearty prayer of him, who is, with the moſt 


* reſpect, | 
Reverend Sir, 


Your moſt obedient, 
And moſt obliged 
Humble ſervant, 


JOSEPH LONGMAN. 
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ArrER ſome years ſpent in compiling the following 
ſheets for my own uſe, I was induced by ſome friends to 
have them publiſhed,” as a book of the kind was not, nor had 
been, in print for near a century paſt. U O ens 


I have found, and make no doubt but every judicious 
centleman of the profeſſion will agree, that for boys to 
tranſcribe ſuch ſentences, will enable them to be more 
correct in ſpelling, and to write more fluently, which cer- 
a tainly is preferable to their continual writing copies, as is 
cuſtomary in moſt ſchools : and I can venture to ſay, that 
ſome boys, who have attained to the art of writing a good 
hand, have been ſo unfortunate in ſpelling, that neither 
themſelves, nor the more knowing, could gueſs at the 


meaning. 


| There ſeldom was an author, but ſome critic crept into 
his works; however, I do not ſtile myſelf ſuch; and am fo 
| far 
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1 
offered, that I ſhould not be ſorry if ſome more able perſon 


would undertake to ſet forth another publication. 


"4 


N 
2. 4 


I have endeavoured to correct every error, yet there may 


candid and impartial reader will excuſe, I have only to 


pmys that God: may bave the honour, and the world the 
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DIVINE, MORAL, ax» HISTORICAL, 


PROSE. .-. 


| A 
 MONGST all the inventions of mankind, none 
is like that of writing, by which a perſon may 


delineate his very thoughts, communicate his mind 
without ſpeaking, and correſpond with a friend at 


the greateſt diſtance. 


A man that is ſeriouſly engaged in an honeſt em- 
ployment, wants leiſure and opportunity to hearken 
to the ſolicitations of ſinful pleaſure. 55 


An happy memory muſt have two qualities; the 
one is to receive the ideas confided to it with caſe 


and promptitude, and the other, faithfully to retain 


B +... 


+ „ „ 
them, Tis a great happineſs when theſe two qua- 
lifications are naturally joined together; but care 
and pains may contribute very much to bring them 
to perfection. 


A man of a moderate fortune, who is contented 
with what he has, and finds he can live happily upon 
it, ſhould take care not to hazard and expoſe his fe- 
licity, by conſorting with the great and e 


As a man truly great ſhines ſufficiently bright of 
himſelf, without wanting to be emblazoned by a 
fplendid anceſtry; fo they whoſe lives are eclipſed by 
foulneſs or obſcurity, inſtead of ſhewing to an ad- 
vantage, look but the darker for being placed in the 
line with their illuſtrious fore-fathers. 


A good ſpirit, that is not, abuſed, can add new 
glories to the higheſt ſtate in the world, as well as 
give beauties to the meaneſt. 


Advice is thrown away, where the caſe admits of 
neither rawoſel nor moderation. 

A mind that is ſoftened and humanized by friend- 
ſhip cannot bear frequent reproaches ; either it muſt 
quite ſink under the oppreſſion, or abate conſidera- 
bly of the value and eſteem it had for him who be- 


ſows them. 
As 
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1 
As a headſtrong patient, who will not at firſt fol- 
low his phyſician's preſcriptions, grows orderly when 
he hears that his neighbours die all about him; fo 
youth is often frighted from vice, by the heating 
the ill report it I upon others. a 1 


As there is not a n melancholy conſideration 
to a good man, than his being obnoxious to ſuch a 
change; ſo there is nothing more glorious, than to 
keep up an uniformity in his actions, and preſerve 
the beauty of his character to the laſt. 


As love is the moſt delightful paſſion, pity is no- 
thing elſe but love ſoftened by a degree of ſorrow: 


in ſhort, it is a kind of pleaſing anguiſh, as well as 


generous ſympathy, that knits mankind together, 


and blends them in the ſame common lot. 


A man who in ordinary life is very inquiſitive 
after every thing which is ſpoken ill of him, paſſes 
his time but very indifferently. He is wounded by 


every arrow that is ſhot at him, and puts it in the 


power of every inſignificant enemy to diſquiet him. 
As knowledge, without juſtice, ought to'be called 

cunning, rather than wiſdom ; ſo a mind prepared to 

meet danger, if excited by its own eagerneſs, and not 


the public good, deſerves the name of e ra- 


ther than courage. 
B 2 1 5 A faith- 


1 - 
A faithful friend is a ſtrong defence; and he that 
hath found ſuch a one hath found a treaſure. 


As nothing is more natural than for every one to 
deſire to be happy, it is not to be wondered at, that 
the wiſeſt men in all ages have ſpent ſo much time 


to diſcover what happineſs is, and wherein it chiefly | 


conliſts. 


Abundance is a trouble, want a miſery, honours a 
burthen, baſeneſs a ſcorn, diſgrace odious, and ad- 


vancement dangerous; only a competent eſtate yields 


contentment. 6 


A good conſcience is to the ſoul what health is to 
the body; it preſerves a conſtant eaſe and ſerenity 
within us, and more than countervails all the cala- 
mities and afflictions which can poſſibly befal us. 


A wiſe man will be contented that his glory be de- 
ferred until ſuch time as he ſhall be truly glorified ; 


when his underſtanding ſhall be cleared, his will 


rectified, and his happineſs. aſſured; or, in other 
words, when he ſhall be neither Gnful, nor ignorant, 
nat miſerable. 1 5 e or 
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plays with a ſurpriſing agreeableneſs i in the eye, and 
fits hke glory upon the countenance. 


As luxury in diet and dreſs is a plain indication 
that the manners are not under ſo good a regula- 
tion as they ſhould be; ſo a licentiouſneſs of ſtile, 
when it becomes public and general, ſhews evidently 
a depravation and corruption of the underſtandings 
of mankind, | 3 


* 
, , 


As a ear chat is often removed does not thrive, 
ſo a ſcholar that often changes his maſter, ſeldom 
becomes learned. 


A moderate fortune, with a quiet retirement in 
the country, is preferable to the greateſt affluence, 
which 1s attended with care and the perplexity of 
buſineſs, and inſeparable from the noiſe and 3 of 
the town. 


Ariſtippus being aſked wherein the learned dif- 
fered from the unlearned, ſaid, ſend them naked to 
rungen and you ſhall ſee. 


A man of extraordinary parts and abilities is many 
times neglected for want of character; while he that 
affects popularity, without the leaſt pretenſion to 
merit, is puffed up with the applauſes of the igno- 
rant, which the other ſcorns. | 

"84 As 


a good collection, diſcovers a found judgment. 


| L 6 1 
As he chat is maſter of a good i invention, ſhews 
himſelf to have a lively fancy; ſo he that can make 


— 


Always put more confidence in thoſe who have 
obliged you, than in thoſe you have gratified: for 
the former are more likely to do you greater kindneſs 


th an the latter. 


Action only gives a true value and commendation 
to virtue: for no man ſhould be ſo taken up in any 
ſtudy, as to neglect the more neceſſary duties of an 


active life. 


Affectation naturally counterfeits thoſe excellen- 
cies which are placed at the greateſt diſtance from 
poſſibility of attaintment, becauſe, knowing our own 
defects, we eagerly endeavour to ſupply them with 
artificial excellence. 


A 'man that has once blemiſhed his credit by 
knavery, will not be believed for the future, even 


FR he ſhould oy the truth, 


As ſummer is the aneh of the year, i in which the | 
induſtrious and laborious huſbandman gathers and 
lays up ſuch fruits as may ſupply his neceſſities in 
winter; ſo youth and manhood are the times of life 


| 38 we ſhoyld N and beſtow 1 in laying in ſuch 
| - a ſtock 


* 
a ſtock of all kinds of neceſſaries, as may ſuffice for 
the craving demands of helpleſs old age. 


A wiſe man avoids as much to contradict as being 
contradicted; and the more his judgment inclines him 
to cenſure, the more cautious he is not to publiſh it. 


A man ſhould weigh and conſider the nature of 
any propoſal well, before he gives into it; for a 
raſh and haſty compliance has been the ruin of many 


a one. 


As the paſſions of young men are warm, and their 
imaginations lively, it would be wrong to endeavour 


to tie them up from the purſuit of innocent pleaſures. 


An ill -· natured „ will kindle the flame of diſ- 
cord among friends and neighbours, purely to ſatisfy 
his own malicious temper. | 


All the obligations you lay upon an ungrateful 
perſon are thrown away : and, therefore, they who 
would be efteemed wiſe, as well as good, ſhould uſe 
ſome exactneſ in the direction of their favours, as 
well as generoſity in the diſpoſal of them. 


A man of delicacy often betrays his paſſion by his 
too great anxiety to conceal it, eſpecially if he has . 


little hopes of being fortunate. 5 | 
B 4 : As 


e 
As a man who is lame with the gout, had better 
draw the obſervations of people upon him by walk- 


ing with a crutch, than expoſe himſelf to their ridi- 
cule by tumbling down in the dirt. 


As gold is purged and refined from the droſs by 
fire, ſo is adverſity ſent by Providence to try and 


improve the virtue of mortals. 


An 88 diſpoſition often ſubjects us to 


loſe what we already poſſeſs. 


4 


A meer competence with liberty, is preferable to 
ſervitude amidſt the greateſt affluence, 


A perſon can hardly be deemed too cautious, 
where the firſt miſtake is irretrievable, or fatal, 


A covetous an may be comparedfoa ſponge; what 
he with wonderous care hath ſucked up, his heirs 
commonly take pleaſure in ſqueezing out, 


An impudent friend ofa does as much miſchief 
by his too great zeal, as the worſt enemy could effect 
y his malice. | 


- 


Among men of weak and baſe minds, merit be- 


gets envy ; but among thoſe of a generous fpirit, a 
goble emulation, 


1 


| MW >} 

A man of great abilities may, by negligence and 
idleneſs, become ſo mean and deſpicable, as to 
be an incumbrance to ſociety, and a burthen to 
himſelf. 


As he that can revenge an injury, and will not, 
| diſcovers a virtuous and magnanimous diſpoſition of 
ſoul ; ſo he, that can return a kindneſs, and dares not, 
ſhews a mean and contemptible ſpirit, and proves 
himſelf a deſpicable lump of ingratitude. 


As a man's moſt intimate friend may be too fami- 
liar, fo wit, not rightly managed, may prove trou- 
dieſame and 1 impertinent. 


All change is of itſelf an evil, which ought not to 
be hazarded but for evident advantage. WC 


Avarice is an uniform and tractable vice: other 
intellectual diſtempers are different in different con- 
ſtitutions of mind; that which ſoothes the pride 
of one will offend the pride of another; but to the 
fayour of the coyetous, bring money, and nothing is 


denied. 


4 not with a man whom you know to be of 
an obſtinate humour: for when he is once contra- 
dicted, his mind is barred up againſt all light and 
information; arguments, tho' never ſa well grounded, 


do 


with an increaſe of vanity. 


good and all, if its dutiful ſlave, credulity, did not 


' mazes of error as long as they live, and are the more 
fond of deceit the leſs they know why or wherefore. 


fill his coffer. 


1 10 J 
do but provoke him, and make him even afraid to 
be convinced of the truth. | 


A wiſe man valueth content more than riches, 
and a virtuous mind rather than great preferment. 

A man may ſurely think to as good purpoſe in 
an elegant apartment as in a cave. 


An increaſe of knowledge is frequently atrenucd 
As knavery and folly are maſter and man, deluſion 
would ſoon walk very lame, and perhaps drop for 
run by its ſide, and keep it from falling. 
As a traveller; who leaving the beaten road for 
one more pleaſant, and leſs certain, is ſo bewildered, 


that he cannotTreturn ; ſo thoſe who reſign themſelves 
up to credulity, wander for the moſt part in the 


As the greedy ravens ſeek after carrion for their 
ſood, ſo doth the covetous uſerer hunt after coin to 


As worms do breed moſt gladly in ſoft and ſweet 
woods, 


1 
woods, ſo the moſt gentle and noble wits, inclined 
to honour, are ſooneſt deceived by liars and flat- 


terers. 


All kind of wickedneſs proceedeth from lying, as 
all goodneſs doth Pe from truth. 


A liar ought to have a good memory, leſt he be 
N found falſe in his tale. 


er would conſent to nothing but truth, and 
Philip, his father, to all kind of falſhood. 


A blockhead is regular in his conduct, not from 
the goodneſs of his underſtanding, but from the baſe- 
neſs of his nature, which preſerves him from impoſi- 
tion, and from want of ſenſibility, to kindle into a 
wn of enjoyment. 


Lo 


Atheiſts put on a falſe courage, and alacrity, in the 
midſt of dangers; like children, who when they go 
in the dark will ſing for fear. 


A brave man thinks no one his ſuperior who does 
him an injury, for he has it then in his power to make 
himſelf ſuperior to the other by forgiving it. 


A friend exaggerates a man's virtues; an enemy 
inflames his crimes ; every man ſhould therefore give 
a Juſt 


perſtition! 


E 


a juſt attention to both, ſo far as they may tend to 
the improvement of the one, and the diminution of 


the ocher. 


A valiant general is a ſtrong rock without fear or 
baſeneſs, and reſolves to fight againſt his enemies, 
and procure a firm and ſtable peace for his king and 
country by his victorious ſword ; and always is 


known to grant his ſuppliant enemies their life, and 


never offer to his friend any unkindneſs. 


* 


# 


A loud noiſe is inconvenient for learners ; it is pre- 
Judicial to ſtudy; it is hard for one boy to learn, 


While another that ſits next him bawls. A filent 


ſchool 1s very helpful to learning. 


After the Athenians had received the moon for a 
goddeſs, they committed Anaxagoras to priſon for 
writing of her NPE. So great is the folly of ſu- 


j 
l 


A valiant ſoldier, that expoſeth his life for the ſake 
of his ſovereign, beareth the ſtrokes of his enemies : 
he is ſometimes wounded in his head and limbs ; he 
is ſometimes ſick of a fever; but he is never feeble 


in mind, though he be weak in body: courage re- 


maineth No ſtrength 1s loſt. 


A good man 1s unquiet in his mind, whilſt he 
\ FRET 


4-83. 1 
taketh notice of other men's ſins ; he deſireth the 
happineſs of thoſe that neglect their own; they are 
flow of heart, and ſee not; they are void of under- 
ſtanding ; they deſire none of God's commandments ; 
they pray not, but God ſometimes heareth the Prayers 
of the righteous for them. 


A judge, whoſe ſentence accuſeth him of injuſtice, 
is unprofitable to his country : a juſt judge remem- 
bereth mercy and juſtice together ; he never forget- 
| teth right law, but never condemneth the innocent. 


A merciful prince pardoneth diſobedient ſubjects; 
but if they pay him not due thanks, and reſiſt his 
will afterward, they are called ungrateful, and though 
he forgave their former offence; yet he will not par- 
don them their ingratitude, for they are unworthy 
of his clemency. 


A broad trench 1s a ſecurity to an army, but nei- 
ther valour nor: walls are able to preſerve thoſe whoſe 
lives are come to their appointed meaſure. 


A man of true: valour- is not moved at the report 
of war; he undertaketh it upon juſt occaſions, and 
preferreth his honour before his life. | 
A boy of an ingenious temper is troubled in mind 
when 5h hath provoked his parents to anger, and de- 
fires 


laugheth at oO 


1 


ſires nothing more than the recovery of their favour; 


but a boy accuſtomed to the practice of edlen, 
9 55 


A man that ee many years, and layeth out 
all his time on trifles, is like a merchant that went 
a long voyage to fetch aſhes from Mount Etna; 
which being expoſed to the winds, he loſt them all 


in his return. 


A commendable beginning is commonly the in- 
fallible ſign of an honourable end; ſuch as begin to 
continue in grace, ſhall be crowned with never- 


ending glory. 


A ſolid and ſubſtantial greatneſs of foul, looks 


down with a generous neglect on the cenſures, and 


applauſes, of the multitude, and places a man beyond 


the little noiſe, and ſtrife of tongues. 


A man, whoſe extraordinary reputation lifts him 
up to the notice and obſervation of mankind, draws 
a multitude of eyes upon him, that will narrowly 
inſpect every part of him, conſider him nicely in all 
views, and not be a little pleaſed when they have 


taken him in the work: and moſt difadyantageous 


light. 


An honeſt man will enjoy himſelf be in a mo- 
derate 


E x5 J 


derate fortune, that is gained with honour and repu- 


tation, than in an overgrown eſtate, that is cankered 
with the acquiſitions of rapine and extortion. 


A deſire to die is culpable, when it proceeds only 
from impatience, by reaſon of trouble, But he that 
is deſirous to live, when death would be more ho- 
nourable to God and religion, wanteth chriſtian 
courage, and is of a feeble mind. 


A man is hard to be found that preferreth the ad- 
vantage of his friend before his own ; that not only 


piticth his friend's calamities, but alſo helpeth him 


with all his might. Adverſity is the fitteſt time to 
try the ſincerity of friendſhip. 3 


* 


A brave ſoldier is a kingdom's glory, and reſolves 
to purchaſe honour 10 himſelf, by his ſword through 


bloody rivers. 


Adviſe thy friend moſt warily, leſt thou injure 
him, and he accuſe thee of enmity. Raſh counſel is 
unprofitable to him that giveth, and to him that re- 
ceiveth it: be ready to hear, careful to contrive, but 
flow to ſpeak. 


A man of ſpirit ſhould contemn the praiſe of the 
ignorant, and like being applauded for nothing but 
what he knows in his own heart he deſerves. 


A kind- 


T6 f 
A kindneſs does not conſiſt in that which is done 
or given, but in the intention of the doer or giver, 


A taſte of pleaſure might quicken the reliſh of life, 
yet an unreſtrained indulgence is Inevitable deſtruc- 
tion. | 


A chearful temper, joined with innocence, will 
make beauty attractive, knowledge delightiul, and 
wit good-natured : it will lighten fickneſs, pover- 
ty, and affliction ; convert ignorance into an amiable 
ſimplicity, and render deformity itſelf agreeable. 


An ingenious and induſtrious youth ſeldom fails 
of being followed with a virtuous and a happy life. 


Avoid too much familiarity in converſation : he 
that familiarizes himſelf, preſently loſes the ſuperio- 
rity that his ſerious air gave him ; the more common 
things are, the leſs they are eſteemed : familiarity 
diſcovers imperfections that reſervedneſs concealed. 
Be not too familiar with ſuperiors, for fear of danger; 
nor with inferiors, for it is indecent : far leſs with 
mean people, whom ignorance renders inſolent, in- 
ſomuch, that being inſenſible of the honour that is 
done them, they preſume it is their due, 


Ambitious men are of all men moſt miſerable, for 
they are wholly taken up with expectation of future 


EN 
things, and they being uncertain, are perpetually af- 
flicted with anguiſh of mind and fears; and at laſt, 
perceiving they are fallen from their expectation, 
which their hopes held out to them, they become 
moſt grievouſly perplexed. 


Ariſtotle's paſſion for ſtudy was ſo great, that, in 
order to prevent ſleep from engroſſing too much of 
his time, he placed a baſon, made of braſs, by his 
bed-ſide, and when he lay down, extended one of his 
hands, in which was an iron ball, out of bed, that 
the noiſe made by the falling of the ball into the 
baſon, when he fell aſleep, might awake him. 


A perſon might as well be puniſhed for think- 
ing, without ſpeaking, as for writing, without pub- 
lication. | 


Agriculture not only gives riches to a nation, 
but the only riches we can call our own, and of 


which, we need not fear either deprivation or dimi- 
nution. | 


' Aﬀectation is always to be diſtinguiſhed from hypo- 
criſy, as being the art of counterfeiting thoſe quali- 
ties which we might with innocence and fafety be 
known to want. Hypocriſy is the neceſſary burthen 
of villany. Affectation, part of the choſen trap- 
pings of folly. 


EC Advice, 


56 
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Advice, as it always gives 4 temporary appear- 


ance of ſuperiotity, can never be very grateful, even 


when it is moſt neceſſary, or moſt judicious ; but for 
the fame reaſon, every one is eager to inſtruct his 
neighbours; to be wiſe or to be virtuous, is to buy 
dignity and importance at a high price; but when 
nothing is neceſſary to elevation, but detection of the 
follies or the faults of others, no man is ſo inſenſible 
to the voice of fame, as to linger on the ground. 


As there is no deliberation good that hangeth on | 


delay, ſo no council is profitable, that is followed 
unadviſedly, 


Advice is offenſive, not becauſe it lays us open to 
unexpected regret, or convicts us of any fault which 
had eſcaped our notice; but becauſe it ſhews us, that 
we are known to others as well as ourſelves. 


Admiration muſt be continued by that novelty 
which firſt produced it; and how much foever is given, 
there muſt always be reaſon to imagine, that more 
remains. | 


A paſſionate man, upon the review of his day, will 
have very few gratifications to offer to his pride, 


- when he has conſidered how his outrages were cauſed, 
why they were borne, and in what they are likely to 


end at laſt, 


As 


( 9 J 

As we are more accuſtomed to beauty than defor- 
mity, we may conclude that to be the reaſon why we 
approve and admire it; as we approve and admire 
cuſtoms, and faſhions of dreſs, for no other reaſon 
than that we are uſed to them: ſo that, though habit 
and cuſtom cannot be ſaid to be the cauſe of beauty, 
it is certainly the cauſe of our liking it. 


Among the uncertainties of the human ſtate, we 
are doomed to number the inſtability of friendſhip. 


All fear is in itſelf painful; and when it conduces 
not to ſafety, is painful without uſe. 


As in ſome rivers, the main ſtream runs not always 
in the ſame channel, ſo the beſetting ſun may change; 
as luſt in youth may be ſuccceeded by covetouſneſs 


in old age. 


As knowledge advances, pleaſure paſſes from the 
eye to the ear, but returns, as it geclings; from the 
ear to the eye. 


As 1 is ſometimes hid under humility, idleneſs 
is often covered by turbulence and hurry. He that 
neglects his own duty, and real employment, natu- 
rally endeavours to crowd his mind with ſomething 
that may bar out the remembrance of his own folly, 

G2 | and 
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and does any thing but what he ought to as, with KM 
eager diligence, that he may keep himſelf 1 in his own 
favour, 


As the climbing up a ſandy hill, is to the aged, 
ſo is a wife full of words to a quiet man. 


Ambition is one of thoſe paſſions, that is never to 
be ſatisfied : it ſwells gradually with ſucceſs, and 
every acquiſition ſerves but as a ſpur to future at- 
rempts. 


, PRC. 2 
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A man as merit in place, is never troubleſome by 
his pride : he is not elated with the poſt he fills, be- 
cauſe of a greater he has not, of which he knows 


himſelf worthy. 
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As a man inebriated only by vapours, ſoon re- 
covers in the open air, or a nation diſcontented, to 
madneſs, without any adequate cauſe, will return to 
its wits and allegiance, when a little pauſe has cooled. 


it to reflection. 


Any paſſion, too ſtrongly agitated, puts an end to 
that tranquility which is neceſſary to mirth. What- 
ever we ardently wiſh to gain, we muſt, in the ſame 
degree, be afraid to looſe; and fear and qr 


cannot dwell together. 


A man 


\F 


1 
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A man conſpicuous in a high ſtation, who multi- 
plies hopes, that he may multiply dependants, may 
be conſidered as a beaſt of prey. 


A human ſoul without education is like marble 
in the quarry, which ſhews none of its inherent beau- 
ties till the ſkill of the poliſher fetches out the co- 


lours, and diſcovers the ornamental clouds that run | 
through the body of it. Education draws out to 


view every latent virtue, which, without ſuch helps 
would never be able to make their appearance. 


_ Ariſtotle is praiſed for naming fortitude, firſt of 
the cardinal virtues, as that without which no other 
virtue can ſteadily be practiſed ; but he might with 


equal propriety, have placed prudence and juſtice 
before it ; ſince without prudence; fortitude is mad ; 


without juſtice, it is miſchievous, 


— 


As in life, ſo in ſtudy; it is dangerous to do more 


things than one. at a time ; and the mind 1s not to 
be harraſſed with unneceſſary obſtructions, in a way 


of which, the natural and unavoidable aſperity is 
ſuch, as too frequently produces deſpair. 


Adam by his fin became not only guilty, but cor- 


rupt; and fo tranſmits guilr and corruption to his 
poſterity. 8 


C 3 Aurelius 
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Aurelius uſed to ſay, he would not part with the 
little he had learned for all the gold in the world; 
and that he had more glory from what he had read 
and written, than from all the victories he had won, 
and all the realms he had conquered. 


An honeſt man's dealings are ſquare and aboye- 
board, he diſcovers the faults of what he would fell ; 
reſtores the over-ſeen gain of a falſe reckoning ; and 
eſteems a bribe Venomous, though it comes gilded 
over with the colour of gratuity. 


An untruth in diſcourſe is a diſagreement between 


the ſpeech and the mind of the ſpeaker. When one 


thing is declared and another meant, words are no 
image of the thoughts: : it makes the marks of ſpeech 
inſignificant, and the meaning of one man unintelli- 
gible to another; this is a breach of the article of 
commerce, and an invaſion upon the rights of ſociety. 


Smbitivn raiſes'a ſecret cumule in the-ſoul, it in- 


flames the mind, and puts it into A violent hurry-of 
thought: it is ſtill reaching after an empty imaginary 
| good; that has not in It the power to abate or fa- 


tisfy 1 it. 


e arrogance, 5 conceitedneſs of our own abili- 
ties are very ſhocking and offenſive to men of ſenſe 
and virtue, we may be ſure, they a are highly diſplea- 
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ſing 


%%ö⏑;¹Ü Ü  _ 
ſing to that being who always delights in an humble 
mind. 


A man who entertains an high opinion of himſelf 
is naturally ungrateful : he has too great an eſteem 
of his own merit to be thankful for any favours 
receiped. 


| is virtue in general. is of an, amiable and lovely 
nature, there are ſome particular kinds of it which 


are more ſo than others, and theſe are ſuch as diſpoſe 


us to do good to mankind, Temperance and abſti- 
nence, faith and devotion, are in themſelyes perhaps 
as laudable as any other virtues, but thoſe which 
make a man popular and beloved, are juſtice, cha- 
rity, munificence, and in ſhort all the good qualities 
that render us beneficial to each other. 


Ariſtotle ſays, that to become an able man in any 
profeſſion, three things are neceſſary, that is to 5 


nature, ſtudy and practice. 

As a man's moſt intimate friend may be too fa- 
miliar; ſo wit not rightly managed, may prove 
troubleſome and impertinent. 


A man of great abilities may by negligence, and 


idleneſs become ſo mean and deſpicable as to be an 


incumbrance to ſociety, and a burthen to himſelf. 
C4 | As 


Fg 
As the higher our ſtation is in the world; ſo the 
more care we ſhould take of our lives and actions, 
that they be kept within the compaſs of lowlineſs 
To in. 


A graceful preſence and deportment beſpeaks ac- 
ceptance, gives a force to language, and helps to 
convince by looks and poſture: therefore Mucianus, 
chief miniſter of ſtate to the emperor Veſpaſian, ſtu- 
died very much to give a becoming grace to every 
thing he ſaid: for a free and eaſy manner of addreſs 
charms the minds of men, and mikkes the compleat 
ornament of life. | 


"SINGLE LINES. 


A 


Aranpon all ignorant and vicious companions, 
A beautiful countenance is a ſilent commendation. 
Abſtain from all appearance of evil. 
Abundance, like want, ruins many. 

Account no fin little, fince death is the wages of it, 
A contented mind is a continual feaſt. 
A courteous behaviour will multiply friends. 

A covetous man is always as he fancies—in want. 


A covetous man is never ſatisfied, 
Add 


t $41 
Add not trouble to a heart already grieved. 
Adverſities are to be undergone with a patient mind. 
A falſe balance is an abomination to the Lord. 
A falſe-· grounded hope is but a waking man's dream. 
Affectation is Nature's greateſt monſter. 
A flattering companion is a dangerous enemy. 
A fool is more malicious than a man of underſtanding. 
A fool's heart is ever dancing on his lips. 
A good conſcience is a continual quietneſs. 
A good name is better than a precious ointment. 
A guilty conſcience is a worm that never ceaſeth biting. 
A habit of ſincerity in acknowledging faults, isaguard 
againſt committing them. 
All God's commandments are divinely pure. 
All human happineſs proceeds from virtue, 
All human things are ſubject to decay. 
All virtue, wiſdom, and goodneſs, owes its original to 
ago: W . 

Always endeavour to improve your precious time. 
Always prefer ſolid ſenſe to wit. 
Aman is ſuperior to his own merit, by han little value 
| he ſets on it. . 
A man of underſtanding will be governed by reaſon. 
A man's beſt monument is his virtuous actions. 
A man's fortune, like his garment, ſhould be fit and 
neat, rather than large. 
A man's own manners commonly frame his fortune. 
A man's reputation cannot os preſerved with too 
Preat care. | 

A man 
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A man that "TREE his own reputation ſoon becomes 
miſerable. 
Ambition is torment enough for an enemy. 
A moment of time is a monument of mercy. 
An evil conſcience is an unquiet companion. 
Anger is more extravagant and outrageous than all 
other paſſions. 1 
An honeſt em ployment is a moſt excellent patrimony. 
An honeſt word is better than a careleſs oath. 
An obſtinate heart ſhall be laden with ſorrows. - 
An opinion without learning cannot be good. 
An vngrateful man would deſtroy his benefactar. 
A poor freedom is better than a rich ſlavery. 
Application to buſineſs in youth maAKes Age comfort- 
able. 
A prudent man valueth content more than riches. 
Art has no enemy but an ignorant perſon. 
A ſharp reproof is better than a ſmooth deceit. 
A ſoft anſwer turneth away wrath. 
As the baggage is to an, army, ſo are riches to virtue. 
As water quencheth fire, ſo dath ſoft language pacify 
wrath. 
A true friend i is the ſweeteſt contentment intheworld. 1 
Attempt not too haſtily, nor purſue too eagerly. | 
Authority is the main point in any government. 
Avarice and ambition are reſtleſs and unſatiable. 
A virtuous woman is a cron to her huſband. 1 
Avoid the company of intemperate and vicious per- 
ſons. 1 
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E 
A wiſe man improves his precious time. 
A wiſe man mcaiures time by improvement, not by 
duration. 


A wounded n is ſeldom cured. 


B 


Be very cautious for whom you de become ſecu- 
rity, and for no more than you are able to diſcharge, 
for the borrower is a ſervant to the lender. 


Be very circumſpect in the chaice of your mpa- 
ny, in the ſociety of your equals you ſhall enjoy more 
pleaſure, but in the ſociety of Four ſuperiors: you may 
get more advantage. 


By ſurfeiting many have periſbed, but the that 
taketh heed prolongeth his life. 


By endeavouring to purchaſe the reputation of a 


wit, you may hurt that of a friend, and loſe all 


x8 Pretenſions to wiſdom. 


u ſtudy we are taught to conſider truth in various 
1 aſpects, and different lights, we diſcover the copious- 
1 neſs 
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neſs of principles, and are enabled to draw from 
them the remoteſt conſequences. 


Before we attempt any alteration of raoment, we 
ſhould be certain what ſtate it will produce; for, 
when things are already bad, to make them worſe by 
trying experiments, is an argument of great weak- 
neſs and folly, and is ſure to be attended 18 a too 
late repentance. | 


By ingratitude the ſtricteſt combinations of friend- 
ſhip are broken, from this, reſults the deſtruction of 
families, and this 1s ſolely the origin of human 
diſcord. 


- Bluſhing is ſo far from being neceſſarily an atten- 
dant upon guilt, that it is the uſual companion of 
INNOCENCE. | | 


Beauty joined with innocence is univerſally reſpec- 
ted; malice added to Adee as univerſally ab- 
horred. 


Be not contradictious, for contradiction paſſeth 
for an affront, becauſe it is the condemning the 
judgment of another, and it ſours the ſweeteſt 

converſation. | 
Be timely wiſe, rather tacks wiſe 1n tikne; for after- 
wiſdom 


( 9-1] 
wiſdom is ever accompanied with tormenting wiſhes; 
for though oportunities are ſometimes regained, yet 


remember, occaſion is bald behind, and few good 


gameſters that can avoid it, will hazard an after 
game. | 


Be very cautious in believing ill of your neigh- 
bour ; but more cautious 1n reporting 1t. 


Beware of a too ſanguine dependance upon fu- 


ture expectations; the more promiſing hopes are 


ſometimes daſhed in pieces, by the intervention of 
ſome unforeſeen and unexpected accident. 


By an imprudent communicating of our minds to 
others, we commonly make ourſelves ridiculous, 
and oftentimes under that contemptible, which be- 
fore was had in admiration. Silence therefore where 
that great dictatrix wiſdom is wanting, is evermore 
leaſt dangerous, and moſt commendable. 


By the rare invention of writing innumerable 
benefits are conveyed unto men, by this we have the 


1 monuments of ancient times communicated unto us. 
By writing we give directions for our foreign affairs, 

though we ſtay at home, and correſpond with our 

abſent friend as freely as with a preſent neighbour, 

communicating all « our counſels with the greateſt 
ſecrecy : 
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ſecrecy: and by i it, we have God's holy word con- 


tinued unto us. 


Be ſtudious to preſerve your reputation; if that be 


once loſt, you are like a cancelled writing, of no 
value, and at beſt do but ſurvive your own funeral; 
for reputation is like a glaſs, which being once crack- 


ed will never be made whole _ 


Beauty and wit will die, e will vaniſh away, 
and all the arts of life be ſoon forgot; * virtue 


will remain for ever. 


By prudent deportment, pertinent expreſſions, and 
commendable actions, riches and reputation are 


acquired: but contrary cauſes have contrary effects. 


Beauty is well known to draw after it the perſecu- 
tions of impertinence; to incite the artifices of envy, 


and to raiſe the flames of unlawful love; yet among 
ladies whom prudence or modeſty have made moſt 


eminent, who has ever complained of the inconve- 
niences of an amiable form, or would have purchaſed 
ſafety by the loſs of charms. 


nee # you ſet your heart upon any thing, conſider 
maturely whether 1 It will add to your 8 | 


Benevolence procures a ſtock of friends and wel! 


wiſhers; 
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JM viers ; of greater value than a flock of money: 
3 theſe will be of conſtant uſe and ſatisfaction; many 
times they bring relief in pinching neceſſity, when 
riches prove vain 12 unſearchable. 


Be very cautious in comtbendidg yourſelf, for he 
who is continually entertaining his companions with 
X commendations of himſelf, diſcovers a weak under- 
; 7 ſtanding, and 1s ever the object of contempt and ri- 


dicule, to men of ſenſe and judgment. 


VB! induſtry we are redeemed from the moleſtations 
olf idleneſs, which is the moſt tedious and irkſome 


thing in the world; wreeking our ſouls with anxious 


ſuſpence, and perplexing diſtraction. 


gBe ſow to chuſe a friend, and flower to change 
him, courteous to all, intimate with few; ſcorn no 
man for his meanneſs, nor humour any for their 
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Bury not your faculties in the ſepulchre of idleneſs, 


but thoſe endowments wherewith providence hath 


any ways enriched you, let prudence always manage. 
And evermore endeavour to ſecure every minute to 
a commendable, ſober, or pious employment. 


= Be not led away by the cenſures and applauſes of 
men, but conſider che figure that every perſon will 
ö make 
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make at that time when wiſden ſhall. be juſtified of 


her children; and nothing paſs for great cr illuſtri- 


ous, which is not an ornament and perfection to hu- 


Brutus, after his defeat at Philippi, ſtabbed him- 
ſelf, with this mernorable ſaying, that he had purſued 
virtue, and found it nothing but a name; not conſi- 
dering that the victory over ourſelves was preferable 


to that over our enemies. 


By reading a man does, as it were, antedate his 
life, and makes himſelf contemporary with the ages 
paſt ; and this way of running up beyond our nati- 


vity, is much better than Plato's pre- exiſtence. 


— 


Beware of envy: for to grudge any man an advan- 
tage in perſon and fortune, is to cenſure the libera- 
lity of providence, and be angry at the goodneſs of 


God. 


Beware of the man that has no regard to his own 
reputation, ſince it is not likely he ſhould have any 
for yours. He that is told of a fault, and ſays he 


does not care, merits contempt. 


By induſtry we may reaſonably hope to purchaſe 
and preſerve reputation, the darling of human 


affection. EE 
By 
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7 By the force of natural affection, Atys, who had 
been dumb all his life-time, when he ſaw a ſoldier of 
Cyrus ready to kill his father Cœſus; out of a deſire 
to ſpeak, broke the ſtrings of his tongue, and cryed 
out.—0 ſave my father! 


x 


By flock, our ſouls are ſtarved for want of ſatisfac- 
tory entertainment, and filled with doleful conſide- 
X rations ; galled with a ſenſe of our ſquandering away 
1 precious time, of our ſlipping fair opportunities, 
and of our not uſing the abilities given us, to any 
fruit or profit. 
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Beware of drunkenneſs. It impairs the under- 
ſtanding, waſtes the eſtate, baniſhes the reputation, 
conſumes the. body, and renders a man of the bright- 
eſt parts, the common jeſt of an inſignificant clown. 


_, 5x. 


By the benefit of reaſon a wiſe man may foreſee 
the riſe, progreſs, and event of things; and by taking, 
in the whole at a view, prepare all things for the uſe 
and comfort of life, 


5 Bye ding, we converſe with the dead; by con- 
F verſation, we converſe with the living; the former 
enriches, the. latter poliſhes the mind, 


Bring the things your fancy works upon, to the 
bar of a ſound mind, to be examined and tried; and 
D there- 


1 
make at that time les wiſdom ſhall be juſtified af | 
her children; and nothing paſs for great or illuſtri- 
ous, which is not an ornament and perfection to hu- 
man nature. 


Brutus, after his defeat at Philippi, ſtabbed him- 
ſelf, with this memorable ſaying, that he had purſued 
virtue, and found it nothing but a name; not conſi- 
dering that the victory over ourſelves was preferable 
to that over our enemies. 


By reading a man does, as it were, antedate his 
life, and makes himſelf contemporary with the ages 
paſt ; and this way of running up beyond our nati- 
vity, is much better than Plato's pre- exiſtence. 


Beware of envy : for to grudge any man an advan- 
tage in perſon and fortune, is to cenſure the libera- 
lity of providence, and be angry at the goodneſs of 
God. 


Beware of the man that has no regard to his own 
reputation, ſince it is not likely he ſhould have any 
for yours. He that is told of a fault, and fays he 


does not care, merits contempt. 


By © BY we may reaſonably hope to purchaſe 
and preſerve reputation, the darling of human 


affeQion. | = 
By 


. 
Buy the force of natural affection, Atys, who had 
been dumb all his life-time, when he ſaw a ſoldier of 
Cyrus ready to kill his father Coeſus ; out of a deſire | 


to ſpeak, broke the ſtrings of his tongue, and cryed 
out, — O! ſave my father 


. 
By ſloth, our ſouls are ſtarved for want of ſatisfac- 
tory entertainment, and filled with doleful conſide- 


rations; galled with a ſenſe of our ſquandering away 


precious time, of our ſlipping fair opportunities, 
and of our not uſing the abilities given us, to any 


fruit or profit. 


Beware of drunkenneſs. It impairs the under- 
ſtanding, waſtes the eſtate, baniſhes the reputation, 
conſumes the body, and renders a man of the bright- 
eſt parts, the common jeſt of an inſignificant clown. 
By the benefit of reaſon a wiſe man may foreſee 
the riſe, progreſs, and event of things; and by taking, 


in the whole at a view, prepare all things for the uſe 


and comfort of life. 


1 
uk 
2 
. 


e ding, we converſe with the dead; by con- 


1 verſation, we converſe with the living; the former 


enriches, the latter poliſhes the mind, 


Wh 4 


| Bring the thingy your fancy works upon, to the 
bar of a ſound mind, to be examined and tried; and 


D there- 


j 
| 
| 
fl 
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thereupon embrace or reject them, and ſo think and 
judge of things, not as fancy conceits them, but as 
the underſtanding concludes them. | 


Beware of lawful recreations, leſt we uſe them 
unlawfully, by making a buſineſs of them, and 
thereby unfit our ſelves For buſineſs by them, 


By a ſtedfaſt Acct of a future being 4. 


make life itſelf, while it laſts, an uniform and con- 
ſiſtent thing; for a man that has this one point in 
view, is not wavering, and diſtracted with variety of 


purſuits, nor wearied with repeated diſappointments. 


Be not over precipitate in your deſigns; great de- 
ſigns require great conſiderations, and they muſt 
have their time of maturing, otherwiſe they will prove 


9 abortive. The fox reproached the lioneſs for her 


ſterility and ſlowneſs in breeding; ſhe anſwered, it 
is true I breed flowly, but what. 1 bring forth 1 is a 
lion. 


Bear cheerfully where there is no remedy, patience 
is the only prudence, make a virtue of nebemty; 


what muſt be, why not willingly? to fit 'down and 


cry, will not leſſen the burden, or our way; and to 
pore upon our grief, makes it the more grievous. 


Before we deſire a thing paſſionately, it ought ta 
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be conſidered what is the happineſs of the perſon 
that poſſeſſes it. 


3 | By the aſſiſtance of letters the memory of paſt 
A | things is preſerved, and the foreknowledge of ſome 
things to come is revealed: by them, even things 
inanimate inſtruct and admoniſh us. 


e By the arts of reading and writing, we can fit at 
3 3 home and acquaint ourſelves With what is done in all 
N the diſtant parts of the world, and find what our fa- 
f thers did long ago in the firſt ages of mankind. 


Beſides poverty and want, there are other reaſons 
X thatdebaſe the minds of men, who live undertyranny, 
ſt though I look on this as the principal. It is odd to 
X conſider the connection between deſpotic govern- 
ment and barbarity, and how the making of one 


t perſon more than man, makes the reſt leſs. 
Be very cautious how you become ſecurity for any 
one, eſpecially beyond your ability: he that is ſecu- 
s FT rity for a ſtranger ſhall ſmart for it, and he that 
& | 


W hateth ſuretieſhip is ſure, 


% 


SIN. 
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Be good betimes, leſt repentance comes too late. 


W215 


SINGLE LINES. 
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Bad books are the public fountains of vice. 
Bad company has brought many to the gallows, 
Bad company is of a moſt contagious nature. 
Bad men, ſeeming good, commonly intend ill. 


Barbarous are the nations that want humane learning, 


Bear that with patience which cannot be avoided. 
Be aſhamed of your pride, not proud of your ſhame. 
Beauty and good behaviour procure reſpect. 

Beauty is no longer amiable than while virtue adorns it, 
Beauty, like glaſs, is both brittle and irreparable. 
Beauty, the more it is ſeen, the more it is admired. 


Beauty, without virtue, is like a painted ſepulchre. 
Be circumſpect and cautious in all your affairs. 


Be conſtant in ſome commendable employment. 

Be content to hear other mens? praiſes, and 2 own 
faults. 

Be courteous to all, but kamillar wich the virtuous, 

Be fearful to act great ſins, and e avoid ſmall 
ones. ; 

Before youattempt,conſider whether you can perform. 

Begin nothing before you know how to finiſh it. 


Be juſt, but truſt not every man, 
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Be leſs confident, and more diligent. 
Believe after trial, and judge before friendſhip. 
Be more afraid of ſecret ſins than open ſhame. 
Benignity conſumeth all inhuman cogitations. 
Be not aſhamed to be taught what you are ignorant of. 
Be not attentive to malicious ſtories, nor deſirous of 
hearing them. 
Be not contradictious, for contradiction paſſerh for an 
affront. 8 
Be not deſirous to know other mens' ſecrets. 
Be not haſty to praiſe, leſt you are conſtrained to diſ- 
_ praiſe. 
Be not haſty to promiſe, and lack to perform. 
Be not ſlack to recompence thoſe who have done you 
good. e | 
Be patient in adverſity, and humble in proſperity. 
Be pleaſant to all, and lowly to thy betters. 

Be flow in chuſing a friend, and ſlower in changing him. 
Better it is to be careful to live well, than deſirous to 
live long. | 

Better to be unmannerly than too troubleſome. 

Be very cautious in chuſing your company. 

Beware of him who regards not his own reputation, 

Beware to whom you commit the ſecrets of your mind, 

Be wiſe while young—learn what may win renown. 

Blot not thy holy duties by an unholy life. | 

Bounty is more commended than imitated. 

Brave actions, and excellent workmanſhip, deſerve 
_ praiſe, 


D 3 Brave 


0] | 
Brave men will do nothing unbecoming themſelves, 


Brave ſpirits promote the public good. 

Bury not your faculties in the ſepulchre of idleneſs. 
Buſineſs makes a man, as well as tries him. 

By a commendable deportment we gain reputation. 


By committing extravagant actions men come toruin. 


By diligent examination of things paſt, we may foreſee 
things to come. 
By entertaining good thoughts you will keep « out evil 


ones. 
By learning to obey, you will know how to command, 


By learning we attain preferment and honour. 

By others faults wiſe men correct their own offences, 
By fin and iniquity come death and deſtruftion. 
By fin came ſhame, and death eternal. 

By the appprobation of evil you become guilty of it. 
By truth the innocent ſmile before the judge. 
By walking in the path of virtue we ſhall attain — 


happineſs, 


PROSE. 


Complaiſance renders a ſuperior amiable, an equal 
zgreeable, and an inferior acceptable. 


Contentment i is a bleſſing of too ſolid and ſubſtan- 
tial 
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gewgaws. 


1 Common honeſty is a better principle than what 
pe often compliment with the name of heroiſm. 


Cunning ſeems to differ from wiſdom more in the 
end that it propoſes to itſelf, than in the means that 
it employs. | 


Cuſtom has a wonderful efficacy in making things 
pleaſant and eaſy to us, our delight in any particular 
ſtudy riſes, and improves in proportion to the appli- 
cation which we beſtow upon it; what was at firſt an 
exerciſe becomes at length an entertainment. 


Credulity is a weakneſs from which very few are 
exempted, though it be evident, from daily facts and 
experience, that nothing does ſo much conduce to 
put one man in the power of another. 


* 


Covetouſneſs ſeeketh out uſury, and uſury nouriſh- 
eth covetouſneſs. 


Cleo, a woman, was ſo practiſed in drinking, that 
ſhe durſt challenge all men or women whatſoever to 
try maſteries who could drink moſt, and overcome 
the reſt. | HA 


of 
Fu 47 


D 4. Ca- 


1 
Caliſthenes being urged by one to drink as others 
did at Alexander's feaſt, anſwered, that he would 
not, for, ſaith he, whoſo drinketh as Alexander, 
hath need of Æſculapius, the phyſician, 


Contentment to the mind is as light to the eye; 


as the latter diſcloſes every pleaſing obje& to the in- 


tellectual powers, ſo does the former every agreeable 
idea to the ſoul: though it does not immediately 
bring riches to mankind, it does equally the ſame, 


by baniſhing the deſire of hens: 


| Converſe with thoſe that are more honourable 
than thy ſelf, ſo ſhalt thou be honoured of all that 
obſerve thy choice ; but avoid thoſe that are too 
much greater than thy ſelf, they will be lords not 
friends; they will ſcorn thee when thou art to un- 
dergo misfortunes. 


Clemency which is made a virtue, is commonly 
practiſed out of vanity, ſometimes out of lazineſs, 
oft times out of fear, and for the moſt part by all 
three together. 


Courteous behaviour and prudent communicati- 
ons, are the moſt becoming ornaments of a young 
man; with which he may beſt be furniſhed by 
timely education, and the virtuous examples of his 
Parents and governors. | 
| , Cuſ- 
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Cuſtom ſo far regulates the ſentiments, at leaſt of 


common minds, that men may be generally obſerved 
to grow leſs tender as they advance in age. 


5 and conduct are two particulars abſolutely 
neceſſary to form a great general; and when theſe, 
blended with genius, learning, and experience, are 
found, the greateſt things may reaſonably be ex- 
pected. 


Courage is the champion of juſtice, and never 
ought to contend but in virtuous and commendable 
actions. 


Compaſſion, ſays Seneca, is a trouble and ſadneſs 
of the mind occaſioned by the miſeries of others: 
now the wiſe man is ſuſceptible neither of trouble 
nor diſtreſs; his ſoul enjoys always calm ſerenity, 
which no cloud can never diſcompoſe: how then 
can he be moved with the miſeries of others, as he is 
not affected with thoſe of his own? 


Confidence is the common conſequence of ſucceſs, 
they whoſe excellence of any kind has been loudly 
celebrated, are ready to conclude that their powers 
are univerſal. 


Commerce, however we may pleaſe ourſelves with 
the contrary opinion, is one of the daughters of for- 


tune, 
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tune; inconſtant and deceitful as her mother. She 
chooſes her reſidence where ſhe is leaſt expected, and 


ſhifts her abode when her continuance is, in pen. 
ance, moſt firmly ſettled. 


charity would loſe its name, were it influenced by 
ſo mean a motive as human praiſe, | 


Cenſure is willingly indulged, becauſe it always 


implies ſome ſuperiority. Men pleaſe themſelves 
with imagining that they have made a deeper ſearch, 


or wider ſurvey than others, and detected faults and 
follies which eſcape vulgar obſervations. 


Cuſtom is commonly too ſtrong for the moſt re- 


ſolute reſolver, though furniſhed for the aſſault with 
all the weapons of philoſophy. 


Care will ſometimes betray to the appearance of 
negligence. He that is catching opportunities which 
ſeldom occur, will ſuffer thoſe to paſs by unregarded 


which he expects hourly to return; and he that is 
ſearching for remote things will neglect thoſe that 


are obvious. 


Compoſitions, merely pretty, have the fate of other 
pretty things, and are quitted in time for ſomething 
uſeful: they are flowers fragrant and fair, but of 


hort 


1 


mort duration; or they are bloſſoms only to be va- 
lued as they foretell fruits. 


= Commend no man to his face, and behind his 
back do not diſcommend him; if you know any 
good of him, let others know it; if any ill, tell it to 
bimſelf. Of the dead and abſent if you can, ſpeak 
*Z well, if not, ſay nothing, accuſe none that are not 


3 


= preſent. 


70 Combinations of wickedneſs would overwhelm the 
world by the advantage which licentious principles 
afford, did not thoſe who have long practiſed perfidy, 
Z grow faithleſs to each other. 

1 Contentment is the precious jewel of a man's life, 
and the way to attain it is by ſurmounting difficulties, 
3 in curbing vicious inclinations, fierce, unruly paſ- 
ſions, and inordinate appetites, and bearing 1 injuries 
with patience. 


Cato the elder, was fo ſevere, that he uſed to fay, 
he had rather receive no thanks for a good ſervice, 
than not be puniſhed for an ill one: he pardoned 
likewiſe all thoſe who committed any fault through 
a miſtake, but always excepted himſelf. 


Compare your 2 on earth with your joys in 
heaven, 


5 T0 3 | 

heaven, and the length of the one with the eternity 

of the other; ſo ſhall your journey ſeem ſhort, and 
your trouble little. | 


Common fame is a lyar, and truth ſeldom comes 
into her mouth without ſome addition or diminuti- 
on of it. | | 


Cuſtom is hard to be conquered ; hence it is that 
the Cretans, when they curſed their enemies, wiſhed 
that they might be delighted with an evil cuſtom. . 


| Chooſe ſuitable companions. Alexander being 
aſked, whether he would run a race? anſwered yes, 
if king's would run with him. 


Cæſar thought it a greater glory to be the firſt | 
man in ſome obſcure village, than ſecond man in 
Rome, the head city of the world. 


Conſcience and covetouſneſs are never to be recon- 
eiled; like fire and water, they always deſtroy each 
other, according to the predominancy of either. 


Conceitedneſs and ignorance are a moſt unhappy 
compoſition; for none are ſo invincible as your 
Half-witted people; who know juſt enough to excite 
their pride, but not ſo much as to cure their igno- 
rance. 


Chid- 


28-3: 


Chidings or rebukes ſhould be generally mild and 
gentle; but nevertheleſs ſuch as may carry ſome 
weight and authority along with them; ever obſerv- 
inga mean betwixt too great eaſineſs, and breaking 
out into angry and contumelious language. 


Carry yourſelves ſo evenly between the contrary 
winds of good and bad fortune, that you be not 
ſhaken by the one, nor puffed up by the other ; be 
ſuch in proſperity that you need not fear adverſity, 
and ſuch in adverſity that you need not wiſh for 
. 


could we perform all the acts of charity without a 
charitable mind, the world might be the better for 
it, but not we ourſelves. 


Calumnies that have been never proved, or have 
been often refuted, are the ordinary poſtulatums of 
infamous ſcriblers, upon which they proceed as upon 
firſt principles, granted by all men, though in their 

hearts they know they are falſe, or at leaſt very 
doubtful. | 


Contemn all evil works in your judgment, reſolve 
againſt them in your will, abhor them in your affec- 


tions, and to your power ſhun them in your practice. 


Covetous 


[ 46 ] 


Covetous mens' deſires are as it were ſtretched out, 


more than filled with that which it hath obtaiued. 


Contentment is the trueſt riches, and covetouſneſs | 
the greateſt poverty: he is not rich that has much, 
but he that has enough. That man is poor that cov- 
ets more, and yet wants a heart to —_— what he 


already has. 


Chooſe not a friend on a ſudden, or make any one 
your intimate, before you have Ls a his 1 inte- 


rity. 


Conſider the ſhortneſs of your life, and certainty of 
judgment; the great reward for the good, and ſevere 


puniſhment for the bad; therefore make even with 


heaven by repentance at the end of every day, ſo you 
ſhall have but one day to repent of before your death, 


Conſider at the beginning of an undertaking and 
weigh the conveniencies with the inconveniencies, 


for innumerable incommodities and incumbrances 
commonly accompany inconfideration and raſnneſs. 


Conſtancy is the product of a reſolution formed 


in a generous mind, on the principles of morality 


and religion ; enabling the virtuous and magnani- 
mous ſoul to remain ſteady and „ in the great- 


eſt 9 weed 
Con- 
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Conſtancy and ſtedfaftneſs in actig generous 
things, have tokens of a noble mind ; but he that 
leaves acting laudable things, and Jegenerates it into 
vice, was never truly good. 
Contentment is a gem of the higheſt eſteem, not 
chaſed by wealth, but acquired by virtue. 


Clear and round dealing is the honour of a man's 
nature, hate nothing but what is diſhoneſt, fear noth- 
ing but what is ignoble, and love nothing, but 
what is juſt and honourable. 


Conquer paſſions; twill be more glorious for you 
to triumph over your own heart, than twould be 
to take a Citadel, provided you be obliged for that 
conqueſt only to virtue, and not to chance, and the 

impetuoſity of ſome contrary paſſion. 


Charity commands us where we know no ill, to 
think well of all : but friendſhip, that always goes 
2 pitch higher, gives a man a peculiar right and 
claim to the good opinion of his friend. 


Content not yourſelf with an outward good name, 
| when your conſcience ſhall inwardly tell you it is 


pndeſerved, and therefore none of yours. 


_ Epnyyuiencies have their inconveniencies, ans 
com- 


1 
comforts their croſſes; thouſands have found ſorrow 
from whence they looked for ſatisfaction; and pro- 
portionable to the expectation, is the diſappoint- 
ment. . 


,” 


Conſider man by himſelf, and from under the con- 
duct of a ſuperior and more powerful being, and he 
is in a moſt diſconſolate and forlorn condition; ſe- 
cure of nothing he enjoys; and liable to be diſap- 


pointed of every thing he hopes for; he is apt to 


grieve for what he cannot help, and perhaps the 
juſteſt cauſe of his grief is, that he cannot help it; 
for if he could, inſtead of grieving for it, he would 
help it: he cannot refrain from deſiring a great many 
things which he would fain have, but is never likely 
to obtain, becauſe they are out of his power; and it 
troubleth him, both that they are ſo, and that he 
cannot help his being troubled at it. 


Counſel hath its effects according to the man 
which it proceeds from, and the mind of him it is 
given to; but r according. to God's bleſ- 


ſing. 


Continuing i in fin upon preſumption of pardon, 
renders men moſt unworthy of divine juſtice. 
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Catch not at the ſhadow, and loſe the ſubſtance. 
Ceaſe to hear the inſtruction that cauſeth to err. 
Charity covers a multitude of tranſgreſſions, 
Charity ſhould begin at home, and end abroad. 
Chide him not too much who confeſſeth his faults; 
Children, require inſtruction as well as proviſion, 
Clear writing is the product of much care. 
Clemency and mercy are always ſhewed by the good 
and godly. 

Commandments of honeſty are ornaments of virtue. 
Command yourſelf, and you will command all things. 
Command your temper, leſt it command you. 
Commendations are encouragements to youth. 
Commendations commonly animate the ingenious. . 
Commend nor diſcommend any man haſtily. 
Commit not that to another that you can do yourſelf. 
Common ſwearers may paſs for the volunteers of hell. 
Compaſſionate men never prove extortioners: | 
Competency with contentment is moſt eligible. 


Conceal your wants from them that cannot help you. 


Conceal your weakneſs from them you inſtruct. 
Conduct, reſolution, and courage perform great things. 
| E DVon⸗ 
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Confeſſion of a fault makes half amends for it. 
Confine your tongue, leſt it confine you. 
Conſcience and covetouſneſs are not reconcileable. 
Conſent᷑ to common cuſtom, but not to common folly. 
Conſider the ſtrength of your enemy before you engage. 
Conſult not with a fool, for he can neither give nor 
keep council. 
Contemn not poor acquaintance, nor „ Batter rich 
friends. 1 5 
Contempt is the beſt return to ſcurrility. 
Contempt provokes ſuperiors as much as actual inju- 
ries. 
Content alone is true happineſs, | 
Content, is the poor man's riches; Deſire, the rich 
man's poverty. 
Contentment and patience evermore are conquerors. 
Contentment in a mean condition 1 is a ſure token of 
a great mind. 8 
Contentment is a continual feaſt with gon men. 
Contentment is a divine virtue. 
Contentment is a kingdom i in the mind of man. 
Contentment makes a man happy without a fortune. 
Content of mind is preferable to riches and honour. 
Continually endeavour to be excellent in every art. 
Continue in well doing, and in the end you will have 
a reward. 


Continue not in ſin, upon „ of pardon. 
Conyeniencies are never miſſed where they were never 


a 
bo 


1 i 
Conveniencies have their i inconveniencies, and Com- 
forts their croſſes. : 
_ Convenient and commendable is the art of * 
Correction is grie vous to him that forſaketh his way. 
Council from an inferior ſnould be called for, not t ol⸗ 
e 
Count God's eternal word your nobleſt treaſure. 
Courteous behaviour is due unto all men. 


Courteſy on one ſide never laſts long. 
Covetous and envious men are never at reſt. 


Covetous men are even the pooreſt, becauſe they want 


even what they poſſeſs. 
Covetouſneſs brings beggary, but content wants no- 
thing. 79 


| Covetous perſons cannot tell what won: content 


them. 
Credit loſt is like a Venice glaſs broke: 


Cruelty occaſions reſentment in thoſe that behold it it. 


Cuſtom in infancy becomes nature in old age. 


Cuſtom is the idol of ae and the plague of viſe 


4/4 mel 
Cuſtom makes a perſon move like an engine. 185 
Cuſtom makes things both familiar and eaſy. 


* 
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Diligence alone is a fair fortune, and induſtrya 
good eſtate: idleneſs doth waſte man as inſenſibly 
as induſtry doth improve him ; you may be a young- 
er brother for your fortune, but induſtry will make. 
you an heir. 

Dejlorable are the times, when open barefaced 
villany is protected and encouraged, when innocence 
is obnoxious, honeſty contemptible, and it is rec- 
koned criminal to eſpouſe the cauſe of virtue. 1 000 


„ 


* . 
Drunkenneſs is a vice that reduces the drunkard 

below the ſtandard of the UOTE 9 a0-h in the. brute 

creation. 151. e 2 
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Diſeaſe, wi its companion Death, are the certain 
attendants, and ORR ' purſuers"" of intemperance. , 


* 
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Drunkenneſs maker man a beaſt, a ſtrong man 
weak, and a wiſe man a fool. 


Diſcontent and anxiety ſpread their infection even 


to the throne, but wiſdom is beyond the reach of 


their contagion, and fills 55 the courſe of life with 8 
a ſuc- 


1 


a ſucceſſion of virtuous employments, forming 


1 a ſerigs of agreeable ſenſations. 


Diogenes, Mike ore his kf tied that his 


body might be left upon the earth without inter- 
ment ; his friends oppoſed this, and aſked him whe- 
ther he ſhould chooſe to lie expoſed to the birds and 
beaſts? no, replied he, place my ſtaff by me that I 
may drive them away; how will you do that, faid 
they, when you have no ſenſe ? what then does it 
ſignify, replied the cynic, whether I am eaten by the 
birds and beaſts, or not, ſince I ſhall have no ſenſe 
of the 3 


Do not extravagantly commend a man, leſt you 
detract from your company, and diſcover too great 


an opinion of your own judgment; ſince whatever 


you praiſe him for, you ſlily inſinuate yourſelf to 
ö underſtand. 


Do not ſpeak reproachfully of any man, for ſuch 
injuries are ſeldom forgotten, and may prove a hin- 
| drance to your N 


Diſcover not to your enemy either your wants or 
fears, for thereby you ſtrengthen his hands, and weak- 
en your own; his deſigns which before were attended 
with many difficulties, are by your imprudence made 
eaſy to effect. | 


Wo Darius 
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Darius being purſued by his enemies, grew, very 
.- thirſty, and was forced to quench his draught at the 
next running brook, with this exclamation, that the . 
luxury of water to a true thirſt, was tar more. ſweet 
I” than delicious wines to a debauched taſte. 


Delights ariſe from a ſuitableneſs between the ob- 
ject and the faculty; from having what we deſire, 
and enjoying what we haye: the wicked therefore 
cannot delight in God, becauſe they neither deſire 
him, nor can enjoy him. 


Do not purſue the things of this world immode- 
rately; be not dejected for any 2 ; 
crave nothing too eagerly ; rejoice not exceſſively at 
any proſperity : ſo ſhall you live quietly, and Mis 
contentedly. 


Diſdain not your inferior though poor; ſince he 
may be your ſuperior in wiſdom, and the noble en- 
dowments of mind. 


Did we rightly conſider the certainty of death, and 
the uncertainty of the time, we ſhould eyery day die 
81 live, 


Decency i is to be obſerved in * our actions; ; but 
eſpecially in diſcourſe, where we are to conſider how 
far our diſcourſe may be entertaining ; and as ve 

could 


* 


EE 
could find a time when to begin, ſo we ſhould learn 
when to leave off. 


Diſcourſe ſhould be ſeaſoned with mirth and plea- 
ſantneſs, and not too tedious, pert, or aſſuming, as 
though it had a right to the attention of the hearers. 


Deſpair makes a deſpicable figure, and deſcends 
from a mean original ; 'tis the offspring of fear, of 
lazineſs, and W it argues a defect of ſpirit 
and reſolution. 


Do not impoveriſh yourſelf by covetouſneſs, if 
providence ſhould bleſs you with riches: but if it 
makes you poor, enrich yourſelf by contentment. . 


Demoſthenes, after a long government in the 
common- wealth, is reported to confeſs to his friends 
who came to viſit him; that if at the beginning, two 
ways had been propoſed before him, the one leading 
to the tribunal of authority, the other to his grave; 
if he could have foreknown the evils, the terrors, the 
calumnies, the envies, the contentions, the dangers, 
that men in ſuch places muſt cuſtomarily meet with, 
he would much rather with alacrity have poſted on 
to his ſepulchre, than to his greatneſs. 


Do not wholly overlook the advice of mean per- 
ſons: there is ſome reaſon why you ſhould be beſt 
E 4 directed 
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directed by thoſe that are below your condition for 
while a ſuperior is fearleſs, imperious, and pe— 
remptory; an inferior will premeditate the beſt he 
can, leſt he might diſpleaſe, or miſcarry. 


Divine contemplation and meditation, are the 
ſoul's wings that mount her to a glimple of immortal 
felicity. 


Drunkenneſs is the mother of all evil, the matter 
of all miſchief, the well- ſpring of all vices, the trou- 
ble of the ſenſes, the tempeſt of the tongue, the ſhip- 
wreck of chaſtity, the conſumption of time, a volun- 
tary madneſs, the corruption of manners, the diſtem- 
per of the body, and the deſtruction of the ſoul. 


Diſmount your ſublime imaginations, and build 
not caſtles in the air, nor raiſe your fortunes on others 
ruins; ſince our times have preſented us with the 
fate of ſuch ſtructures, and that only virtue's paths 
lead to the palace of honour. 


Diſſimulation can be of no farther uſe to a man, 
than juſt to guard him within the compaſs of his own 
perſonal concerns; which yet may be more eaſily, 
and not leſs effectually done, by that ſilence and 
reſervedneſs, that every man may innocently practiſe 
without the putting on of any contrary diſguiſe. 


Doci- 


E 
Docility gotten by induſtry, though it be hard in 
conceiving, yet once obtained, it is ſeldom forgotten. 


Divine worſhip is that which diſtinguiſhes us from 

the brutal part of the creation, more than that ray of 
the divinity, our reaſon itſelf; for they frequently. 
diſcover ſome affinity to the one, but in no one action 
whatſoever, betray the leaſt reſemblance to the 
other. -: <0 


Diſcretion does not only ſhew itſelf in words, but 
in all the circumſtances of action, and is like an un- 
der- agent of providence, to guide and direct us in 
the ordinary concerns of life. | 


Diligence 1s the great harbinger of. truth, which 
rarely takes up in any mind, till that has gone before 
and made room for it. It is a ſteady, conſtant, and 
pertinacious ſtudy, that naturally leads the ſoul into 


the knowledge of that, which, at firſt ſeemed locked 


up from it: for this keeps the underſtanding long in 
converſe with an object, and long converſe brings 
acquaintance. 


| _Defile not your mouth with ſwearing ; neither uſe 
yourſelf to the naming of the holy one. 


Death cloſes a man's reputation and determines it 
as good or bad; for as the life of man- cannot be 
1 | called 
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called happy or unhappy, ſo neither can it bw! pro- 
nounced virtuous, or vicious, * the cen 


of it. 


Diſputations about envinced certainties, render 
them many times uncertain and doubt ful, the world 
having a great diſpoſition to judge amiſs. 


Dare not to fancy yourſelf one jot the nearer 
heaven for being mounted on the deceitful wings 
of fortune; leſt when the contrary winds of adver- 
ſity diſmount you, and an unexpected fall awaken 
you from your pleaſant dream, you ſhould find 
- yourſelf to be really as low, as you were before, but 

ſeemingly high. : 


f Diſpoſe of time paſt to obſervation and reflection, 
time preſent to duty, and time to come to provi- 
dence: your time 1s the richeſt part of your treaſure, 
and every hour miſſpent, is a ſacrilegious theft. 


Do not conclude thyſelf good becauſe thou art 
ſometimes ſo, nor think thyſelf good becauſe thou 
ſeeſt another worſe, but endeavour to mend him, and 
make thyſelf better. 


Do not make an eſtimate of the value of life by 
the deſire of the greateſt part of its poſſeſſors; for to 
live long is almoſt every one's wiſh ; but to live well 


Is: 


E 


is the ambition of a few; and yet it is obſervable, 


% 


are not known to be otherwiſe, 


that the moſt .valuable and .only perfe& life the 
world has ever ſeen, exceeded not the term of faur 
and thirty years, 


Devotion opens the mind to great conceptions, 


and fills it with more ſublime ideas, than any that 


are to be met with in the moſt exalted ſcience; and 
at the ſame time warms and agitates the ſoul more 
than ſenſual pleaſures; but it is very far from true 
devotion, to put on an angry zeal againſt thoſe who 


may be of a differing perſuaſion. 


Deſpair of ſucceſs weakens the active faculties, 


cramps the powers of nature, cuts the nerves of our 


endeavours, and blunts the edge of all induſtry. 


Do nathing but what is praiſe-worthy, nor be puft 
up with the praiſe of men, ſince men generally com- 
mend thoſe that are good to them, rather than thoſe- 


ttat are truly good in themſelves. 


Do nat think you are good enougb, becauſe you 
nd never think 


yourſelf fo good as not to need mendi 


Do not W raſhly, nor cc with 2 cold 
indifference ; the one ſhews a weak mind, the other 
a lothful diſpoſition, 


De- . 


1 | 
Demetrius, the Athenian, adviſed king Ptolemy 
to read books of hiſtory, and ſuch which treated of 
government; for they will tell Princes thoſe truths 
which a flattering courtier dares not. 


Do for your enemy as much as you can, and what 
is not in your power, pray to God to do for him. 


Deride not any man's deformities, but bleſs God 
that they are not yours; men ſhall anſwer at God's 
bar for their vicious habits, but not for their natural 

imperfections. 


Direction conſiſts in the uſeful knowledge of what 
is fit and comely of neceſſary direction in the prac- 
tice of moral duty: but moſt eſteemed in the com- 
poſing of civil behaviour; men being uſually more 
contept to be diſhoneſt, than conſcious they are 
unmannerly. 


Diſcontent is the greateſt weakneſs of a generous 
ſoul, for many times it is ſo intent upon its unhap- 
pineſs, that it quite forgets its own remedies. 


Do you want things neceſſary? þ grumble not; 
perhaps i it was neceſſary you ſhould want ; however, 
ſeck a lawful remedy, if God bleſs not your endea- 
your, bleſs him * knoweth what is ſufficient for 

you; 
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Drunkenneſs and covetouſneſs do much reſemble 
one another, for the more a man drinks, the more he 
thirſteth, and the more he hath, ſtill the more he 
coveteth; and for their effects, beſides others, they 
have both the power of transforming a man into a 
beaſt; and of all other beaſts into a ſwine; the for- 
mer is evident to ſenſe, the other, tho? more obſcure, 
is no more queſtionable. The covetous man in two, 
reſpects plainly reſembleth a ſwine; firſt, he ever 
roots in the earth, not ſo much as looking towards 
heaven: ſecond, he never doth good till his death. 


Diligence, the hand-maid of providence, 1s parent 
of intelligence and the noble diſpenſer of excellence; 
all arts and ſciences are at her command, ſhe crowns 
all oy ſons and lovers with riches 80 tering 
Die puts almoſt every ions TREES power, 
a will in time make even inen * e of the 
blk, and greateſt thinſge. N 
1. 4 5 8 8 | * 
Deſpiſe no man altho?. you are n e 
fince a 1 985 time will level thee with the meaneſt. 
eee mould bs caſy and good natured, mitho t 
wa rs opinion. 1012360 Retten u £240 
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Deſire and deſpair when they are both at the height, 
are ſome of the ſtrongeſt ingredients of unhappineſs. 


Declare not your mind unto every man; be fa- 
miliar with feẽ men, but Wann 


Do deen to execute that by force, which 
yopmey tin by fair means. 


Diverſity of opinions in alacenies of religion, com- 
monly is the ground hal a civil e and ambition, 
its e 5 
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Danger and adverſity difcover true friendſſip ! 
Danger and Diſtraction follow inconſiderate actions. 
Dangers foreſeen, endeavour always to prevent. 
Dare to be good in this moſt vicious age. 
Death and Deſtruction is the portion of beter 
Death and life is in the power of the tongue. 
Death cloſes à man's minen ind determines it 
good, or bad.. 
Death has nothing terrible . 0 3 | 
Death is certain and uneertain to all mortal men. 


Death is the common portion of mankind; 
Death : 


Death is the juſt reward of Adam's tranſgreſſion. 

Death ſeparates men from all their admired vanities. 

Death will comfortably end a well-ſpent life. 

Decline ſuch company as will allure you to fin. 

Decds are fruits, words are but leaves. 

Delay in puniſhment is no privilege of pardon. 

Delays are dangerous in matters of 1 importance. 

Delight and pleaſure are but fading joys. 

Delight in, and frequent, the company of good men; 

Delight in what you undertake to learn. | 

Delights, like phyſicians, leave us when dying. 

Deliver not your words by. number, but by weight, 

Demean yourſelf courteouſly before all. 

Demonſtration is the beſt way of inſtruction. 

Deride not infirmities, nor triumph over injuries. 

' Deſert and reward ſeldom NE" each n in 
this life. 

| Deſpair of cure is worſe than the diſeaſe, 

Deſpair uſually blunts the edge of induſtry. 

Deſpiſe not the poor, for you'may want their virtue. 

Deſtruction certainly followeth raſh enterprizes. 

Deſtruction will purſue, and quickly overtake all 

wicked perſons. | £ 

Deviſe not evil againſt your e 

Devouring death conſumes countries and nations. 


Diligence being uſed, TRE maſt. HANGS _ wa þ be- 


overcome. 

Diligence in your calling is very ae 

Diligence makes more laſting ee than valour. 
| Dili- 


Diligence ought to be encouraged and commended. 

Diſappointments are apt to torment the mind. 

Diſappointments often attend the greateſt n 
ties. | 

Diſcord reduces ſtrength to weakneſs. 

Diſpenſe with ſmall inconveniencies for a greater 

profit. 
Diſſembled holineſs is double iniquity. 
Diſtance is the beſt remedy againſt an evil man. 
Diviſion and contention are upheld by pride. 

Do good, if you expect to receive any. 

Dominion without: benefice is grievous. 

Do not delight in fraud and wrong-dealing. 

Do nothing in which thou wouldſt not be imitated. 

Do nothing raſhly, or inconſiderately. 

Do nothing that 1s diſhoneſt. | 

Do nothing through ſtrife, or vain-glory. 

Do not impoveriſh yourſelf by covetouſneſs. 

Do not in proſperity what you'll repent of in My 

Do not render evil for evil unto any man. 

Do not ſervilely flatter, nor be a woroſe. | 

Do things with deliberation. © |: ab! 

Double-dealing is the ſign of a baſe ſpirie, 

Do unto others as you would have them do unto you. 

Dreams, like notorious liars, are generally falſe. 

Duty and obedience ought not to be caſt off; no, not 

in age. 
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Every ſtep that a man makes beyond moderate and 
reaſonable proviſion, is taking ſo much from the 
_ worthineſs of his own ſpirit; and he that is entirely 
ſet upon making a fortune, i is all that while N 
. che man. 


| Every principle that is a motive to good actions 
ought to be encouraged, ſince men are of ſo different 
make, that the ſame principle does not work equally 
upon all minds: what ſome men are prompted to by 
conſcience, duty, or religion, which are only different 
names for the ſame thing, oy are n to by 
honour. | 


1 * which is excellent add coli 
ble, is not, ROWOTEr, alas a proper other f for our 
: Imitation. | 2 


ni ne diligence is required as well to 
maintain, as to gain honour; for as it is purchaſed 


by worthy en, ſo it muſt be nouriſhed by them. 
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Ekereiſe is a great ſupport of health, and health 
is by far the greateſt ſingle bleſſing of life, which 


alone will weigh ſufficiently with any conſiderate 


man, ſo as to keep him from being utterly deſtitute 
of employment. 


External beauty will often captivate ; but 'tis in- 


ternal merit that ſecures the conqueſt, 


Every ſtudious | perſon ſhould make it a part of 
his buſineſs, and ſhould let nothing interrupt his 


hours of recreation more than thoſe of ſtudy. 


Expectation is a more certain pleaſure than poſ- 


ſeſſion: we enjoy the object of our hope in idea, 
but not always in fact. The ſpring is therefore a 
more pleaſant ſeaſon than ſummer ; the firſt whets 
the appetite by eee the latter dulls yo _ 
an | 

8 men loſe the enjoyment of what they 
poſſeſs, by the diſcontent they ſnew at what others 
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rern is 0 ma af ſin, and hater the 
effect of riot. Thoſe things which are hid in a ſober 


man's heart are oft times ed by the n os - 


a drunkaed. 
5 Every 
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Every member of © les is under a tacit obliga- 


tion to contribute to the general good; he is un- 


juſt if he does not, and ought to be looked on as 
a burthenſome member; and as he will do nothing 
for the public, ought to receive no > Protection 
from it. + x 


Every 15 of happineſs abounds to the diligent 
man ; and men have been obſerved to conquer dif- 
ficult labours by diligence, and to be Paſs. for 
their induſtry. 1 

Endeavour to make your fortune a8 1 3 * as you 
can, and then be content it is not worſe; and if it 
is not ſo good as you can wiſh it, be thankful 
that it is not ſo bad as it might have been ; 


and though you are not ſo happy as you de- 
fire, yet remember well, you are not ſo wretched as 


you deſerve, 


Every art is improved by the emulation of com- 
petitors. Thoſe who make no advances towards 


excellence, may ſtand as warnings againſt faults. 


Evil ſpeaking is neither more nor leſs than ſpeak - 
ing evil of an abſent perſon; relating evil which 


was really done, or ſaid, by one that 1 is not preſent, 
when it is related. 


Vw. 
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Every m man has a right to judge for himſelf; par- 
ticularly in matters of religion ; becauſe every man 
muſt give an account of himſelf to God. 


Every Fs becomes ſenſible that he can neither live 
| happily, nor improve himſelf without the aſſiſtance 
and converſation of others. Since Nature has thus 
formed mankind, it is an evident proof, that ſhe 
_ deſigned they ſhould converſe with, and grant to 
one e another their mutual aid and aſſiſtance. 


Extended empire, like 5 gold, exchanges 
_ folid ſtrength. for treble ſplendor. 


Every art is beſt taught by example. Nothing 
contributes more to the cultivation of propriety, 
than remarks on the works of thoſe who haye moſt 
excelled. N 


Every man ought to endeavour at eminence ; not 
by pulling others down, but by raiſing himſelf; 
and. enjoy the pleaſure of his own ſuperiority, whe- 
ther imaginary or real, without i e others 
in the ſame felicity. 


Employment is the great inſtrument of intellec- 
tual dominion; the mind cannot retire from its 
enemy into total vacancy, or turn aſide from one 

1 but by paſſing to another. 1 

Every 
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Every man who propoſes to grow eminent by 
learning, ſhould carry in his mind, at once, the dif- 
ficulty of excellence and the force of induſtry ; and 
remember that fame is not conferred but as the 
recompence of labour; and that labour, vigorouſly 
continued, has not often failed of its reward. 


Every man is of importance to himſelf, and there- 
fore, in his own opinion, to others; and ſuppoſing 
the world already acquainted with all his pleaſures and 
' pains, is, perhaps, the firſt to publiſh injuries, or 
misfortunes, which had never been known unleſs 
related by himſelf, and at which, thoſe who hear 
him will only laugh: for no man ſympathizes with 
the ſorrow of vanity. | | 


Every man of known influence has ſo many peti- 
tions which he cannot grant, that he muſt neceſ- 
ſarily offend more than he gratifies; as the prefer- 
ence given to one, affords all the reſt a reaſon for 
complaint, © When I give away a place (ſaid 
Lewis XIV.) I make an hundred diſcontented, and 
one ungrateful.” | 


Entertain honour with humility, poverty with 
patience, bleſſings with thankfulneſs, and afflictions 


with reſignation. 


4 Envy 
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Envy is an ill-natured A it is made up of 
meanneſs and malice; it wiſhes the force of good - 
neſs reſtrained, and the meaſure of happineſs abated; 
it laments at the ſight of proſperity, and ſickens at 
the ſight of health. 


Emulation is a noble paſſion ; it is enterpriſing, 
but yet *tis juſt; it keeps a man within the terms 
of honour, and makes the conqueſt for glory fair and 
generous ; which it does, as it ſtrives to excel, by 
railing itſelf, and not by depreſſing another. 


Excellent Secutitions put but dead colours on 
virtue; he that would draw it to the life, muſt im- 
print it on his practice. 


Envy pretends to no other happineſs, than what 
it derives from the miſeries of other people; and 
will rather eat nothing itſelf, that not farve thoſe 
who would, 


Education either makes or marrs us; and govern- 
ments, as well as private families, are concerned in 
the conſequences of it, : 

Every man living is partial in his own caſe ; for 
it is the humour of mankind, to have their neigh- 
bours faults always in their eye, and to caſt their 


own out of ſight. 
Every 


* 
Every degree of 1 in the mortification 
of our vicious inclinations, is the teſtimony of the 
purity of our purpoſes ; ſo that, in what degree we 
deſpiſe ſenſual pleaſure, in the ſame degree we may 
. our hearts ſpiritual. 


Ever expect death, but not wiſh for it: let your 
laſt hour find you rather willing to go, than deſirous 
to tarry; and take care you put not off repentance 
till another day; leſt you ſee not an end of this. 


Envious men may be compared to chaffing diſhes, 
which cannot heat a thing without burning them- 
ſelves. 


Education is the learned alchymiſt that purges 
away our droſs, and ſublimes our diſpoſitions ; that 
reads us lectures of uſe upon every turning and 
winding of our actions; informs us in our general 
and particular duties; teaches us to worſaip Heaven, 
to honour our parents, to reverence our elders, to 
ſubject ourſelves to the laws, to obey our governors, 
to love our friends, to cheriſn our wives, be affec- 
tionate to our children, and not injurious to any. 


Education ſtrikes in with philoſophy in many leſ- 
ſons ; teaches us not to be overjoyed in proſperity, 
nor too much h dejefted.1 in adverſity ; not to be diſ- 

F 4 ſolute 
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ſolute in our pleaſures, nor in our anger to be tranſ- 
ported to a fury that is brutal. 


Endeavour to ſuppreſs the firſt thoughts of re- 
venge, leſt you create a civil war in yourſelf, while 
you are ſtudying to wound another. 


Envy is like a canker; it eats and devours all 
around it; it robs us of our comfort, and our neigh- 
bour of his repoſe; it captivates our underſtanding, 
and hood winks our reaſon; it diſcovers the deformed 
part only, and will not let us ſee the beauty of any 
thing valuable. 


Example works a great deal more than precept; 
for words, without practice, are but counſels with- 


out effect. When we do as we ſay, tis a confirma- 


tion of the rule; but when our lives and doctrines 
do not agree, it looks as if the leſſon were either too 
hard for us, or the advice we give others, not worth 
their while to follow. b 


Envy is frequently the companion of virtue. 
Poor men are too apt to grumble at the riches of 
others, though never ſo honeſtly gotten; and baſe 


men never ceaſe to murmur at men of worth and 


honour, and ſtick at no methods which may any 
way tend to leſſen their reputation. 
Every 
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Every man, engaging in leagues of friendſhip, 
ſhould examine the deſign and ends upon which he 
and others enter thereon, and let him enquire into 
his own condition and abilities, and impartially 


judge how much he doth contribute to the uphold- 
ing that amity ; and accordingly, as he finds himſelf 


of importance to other contractors, and ſubſervient to 
the ends they have, of ambitioning his friendſhip, 
ſo far let him value himſelf, and expect to be valued. 


Education, when it works upon a noble mind, 
draws out to view, every latent virtue and perfection, 
which, without ſuch helps, are never able to make 
appearance. 


Epaminondas being aſked whether Chabrias, Iphi- 
crates, or himſelf, deſerved moſt to be eſteemed? 
« You muſt firſt ſee us die ik he) before that queſ- 
tion can be anſwered,” 


Even all the offices and inſtances of duty, between 
man and man, are comprehended in the law of 
righteouſneſs, viz. reverence and obedience to our 
ſuperiors ; courteſy and humanity to our equals ; 
kindneſs and condeſcenſion to our inferiors ; grati- 
tude and thankfulneſs to our benefactors ; juſtice 
and upright dealing towards all ; truth in our words; 
faithfulneſs in our truſts; conſtancy in our pro- 

miſes ; 
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many dangers become none at all: many are ſtaved 


1 
miſes; and candour, ſincerity, and honeſty in all 
our actions. 


Every man is ready to give in a long catalogue of 
thoſe virtues and good qualities he expects to find 


in the perſon of a friend; but very few of us are 


careful to cultivate them in ourſelves. 


Every edtidition has ſome trouble ; ſo that, when 
we court a change, we rather ſeek to "ys ae end 
our miſeries. 


Epicurus recommends temperance to us, if it 
were for nothing elſe but the very pleaſure of it. 
What are all the curioſities and delicates in the end, 
but the torment of a miſerable ſurfeit? the body 
requires nouriſhment, not dainties; and we have 


been convinced of the ſuperfluity of many things, 


by the want of them. Tis the glory of a man that 
hath abundance, to live as reaſon, not as * 


directs. 


 Evermore endeavour to ſupport yourſelf with 
courage and hope; for all human actions and affairs 
are liable to dangers and diſaſters; and whatſoever 


may happen, may not happen, for ought you can 


tell; and upon ſome unforeſeen occaſion or other, 


off 


B 
off by prudence and induſtry, and many are wea- 
thered out by patience and equanimity, 


Eternity is an indeterminable circle, wherein the 
perſons of all ages ſhall be encompaſſed in endleſs 
weal or woe. | 


Enterpriſe and undertake no action without ad- 
vice from Heaven, aſking counſel of God by prayer. 
He bleſſeth or blaſteth our endeavours, according 
as we own our dependency upon him, and engage- 
ments to him, 


Endeavour with all your power to get a manly 
confidence; for a ſheepiſn baſhfulneſs, when one 
knows not how to look, ſpeak, or move, for fear of 
doing amiſs ; and always bluſhing, and not able to 
ſupport any harſh word, or ſtern look, will render 
us liable to ridicule, contempt, and inſult. 


Eleazar, the ſon of Hircanus, being demanded 
when the beſt time would be to repent and amend; 
_ anſwered, one day before death; the other replied, 
that no man was certain of the day of his death : he 
ſaid, repent then even to-day, for fear of falling. 


Endeavour rather to get the approbation of a few 
good men, than the huzza of the mobile valgus, 
| En- 
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Fertan charity, and ſeek peace with all men; 
be helpful to your friends, and kind to ſtrangers; 
but love and do good even to your enemies; for, 
otherwiſe, you uſurp, not deſerve, the name of a 
chriſtian. | 


Exceſſes are never alone. Commonly thoſe that 
have excellent parts, have ſome extremely vicious 
qualities. Great wits have great errors ; and great 
eſtates have great cares; whereas, mediocrity. of 
gifts or eſtate, hath uſually but eaſy inconveniencies; 
elſe, the excellent would not know themſelves, and 
the mean, would be too much dejected. 


Emulation of virtue in great men is honourable, 
but of greatneſs, very dangerous; for many times, 
it breaks the neck of one or both rivals; but never 
faileth of hindering their duty, and faithful ſervice, 
to their prince and country. 


Evils come neyer the 88 for that you look for 
them: but they will come the eaſier: it is a labour 
well loſt if they come not, and well beſtowed if they 
do come. We are ſure the worſt may come; why 
ſhould we be ſure that it will not? Suddenneſs finds 
weak minds ſecure, makes them miſerable, leaves 
them deſperate: the beſt way, therefore, is to make 


things prefent, 1 in ce, before they come; that 
they 
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they may be half paſt, i in their violence, when they 
do come. 


Every luſt that we entertain, deals with us as 
Delilah did with Sampſon, not only robs us of c our 
ſtrength, but leaves us faſt bound. 


Extreme covetouſneſs is almoſt always miſtaken. 
There is no paſſion which ſo often miſſes its aim, or 
on which the preſent has ſo much influence, to the 
prejudice of the future. 


Excommunicate all manner of vain imaginations, 
and run in the way of the divine commandments. 


wa 


Every man ſhould ſtand upon his guard againſt 


fortune, and take moſt heed to himſelf when ſhe 


ſpeaks him faireſt. All the advantage ſhe gets upon 
us, is at unawares ; whereas, he that is provided for 
her, and ſtands the firſt ſhock, carries the day. It 
is not with common accidents of life, as with fire 
and ſword, that burn and cut all alike; but misfor- 


tunes work more or leſs, according to the weakneſs 

or reſolution of the patient. He that grieves for 

the loſs of caſual comforts, a never want occaſion 
ol ſorrow. Fm 


Endeavour yourſelf to do ſo well, that others may 


rather 


rather envy at your ———_ has laugh at your 
ignorance. 
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Every one would be thought to be in love with 
Heaven, and yet few are willing to leave the Earth; 


ſo much at variance is mankind. 


Every morning meditate on the uncertainty of the 
time to come, and every evening examine the em- 
.Hoyment of the day paſt. 


| SINGLE LINES. 


Each day is a new life, and an abridgment of che whole. 
I Eaſe: and honour are ſeldom bed-fellows. 
| | Eat rather for appetite than for pleaſure, 
= Education is that which makes a man. 

Either turn from iniquity, or talk not of chriſtianity. 
Emulation after ſcience is very commendable. 
Ezmulation keeps a man within the terms of honour. 
Encouragement is the promoter of ingenious things. 

Encouragement will make the ingenious maſters of art. 

Endeavour for the beſt, and provide againſt the worſt. 
Endeavour to attain the nobleſt qualifications. | 

Endeavour to bear afflictions with patience. 


. 5 | En- 
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Endeayour to imitate ingenious performances. 
Endeavour to make your life comfortable in this | 
world, and happy In the next. | 
Endeavour to reform your friend as well as yourſelf. : 
Enter not into the Path of wicked men. | 
Entertain honour with —_ poreryy with pa- | 
tience. | 
Entertain not fin, unleſs you like its reward. 
Envy cannot ſee; ignorance cannot judge. 
F..vy. gnaweth and fretteth itſelf at others proſperity. 
Envy, hatred, and ſtrife, ſpringeth from a wicked 
genius. | | 
Envy is always waiting where virtue flouriſhes. { 
Envy is the rack of theſoul, and the torture of the body. 
Envy, like a vulture, preyeth on itſelf. _ 
Envy no man's proſperity. 
Envy not a ſinner's glory, for thou knoweſt nothis end, 
Error and repentance are companions of raſhneſs. 
Error and repentance attend a guilty conſcience. 
Eſteem him who teacheth you wiſdom. 
Eſteem not a fading content before a perpetual honour. 
Even in laughter the heart is oftentimes ſorrowful, 
Evermore accompany the virtuous and the wiſe. 
Evermore remember the innumerable mercies of God. 
Every day ought to be accounted as our laſt. 
Every delay of repentance is a cheat upon ourſelves, 
Every i impenitent ſinner is his own tormenter. 
Every man has his turn of ſorkow. 
Every man is a pilot in a calm ſea. 
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Every man's experience perfects his ſpeculations. 
Every prudent man dealeth with knowledge. 
Every purpoſe 1 is eſtabliſhed by counſel. 
Every recreation without moderation becometh ſinful. 
Every talent beſtowed on us requires care to manage 

it well. ; 
Evil communications corrupt good manners, 
Evil thoughts are ſins, when aſſented to. 
Examine, and puniſh your own infirmity. 


Examine well the counſel that favours your deſires. 


Example is more prevalent than precept. 
Excellency always ſits on a lofty throne. 
Excellent ſpeculations put but dead colours on virtue. 


Exceſs and envy waſte the fleſh and the ſpirit. 


Exceſſive boaſting is a ſign of ignorance and cowardice. 
Exemplary crimes require exemplary juſtice. 
Expectation in a weak mind makes an evil greater. 
Expel all wicked thoughts; rouze up from fin. 
Experience is a good thing, if not bought too dear, 


| Experience, with nnn 1s the beſt way” to mm | 


fection. 
Experience, without reaſon, is "thi deluſion of fancy. 


Extortion, like a canker, ang conſume « our well. er | 


: . * 
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gains. 


Extraordinary diligence is required as _ to main- 
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tain, as to gain honour.” 


PROSE. 


F 


Friendſhip is a ſtrong and habitual inclination in 
two perſons, to promote the good and happineſs of 
one another. | | 


Follow not the amorous, for they are humorous ; 
nor the humorous, for they are dangerous; but 


always accompany the virtuous. 


Few are above being adviſed, nor are we eyer too 
old to learn any thing which we may be the better 
for; but young men above all, ſhould not diſdain 
to open their eyes to A 2 and their ears to ad- 
monition. | 


Friendſhip is like a debt of honour, the moment 
it is talked of, it loſes its real name, and aſſumes the 
more ungrateful form of obligation, 


Fortune, without the concurrence of Vice, cannot 
effectually deſtroy our happineſs; whereas, Vice, 
without the help of Fortune, can make us miſerable 


to the laſt nn. 
G Friend- 
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Friendſhip and eſteem are the bearded arrows of 


love, that enter with eaſe ; but when torn out, leave 


the wound the greater. 


Friendſhip 1s a ſource of kind offices; it brings 
them forth without pain, and is pleaſed in laviſhing 


them ; but kind offices alone, are not productive of 


friendſhip. 


Fools are tenacious of their own intention ; they 


hear not the reaſon of the mics ; they are not capable | 


of admonition. 


Firm and ſubſtantial writing is of more concern- 


ment than fair, for engroſſments and memorable 


ons deins of moſt duration. 


Fools are "ng Rug ſo. a of being 3 


wits, that they run great hazards in ting to 


ſhew themſelves ſuch. 


Founders of great families have; their attributes 
of honour, which are generally correſpondent with 
the virtues of the perſon to whom they are applied; 
but in the deſcendants, they are too often the marks 


of grandeur, than of merit: the ſtamp and denomi- 
nation till continues, but the intrinſie value is fre- 
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Fear of another's endeavouring ſecretly to prevent 
our attainment of the good deſired, raiſes our ſuſpi- - 
cion; and ſuſpicion of his having obtained, or being 
likely to obtain it himſelf, our jealouſy. 
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For a man to appropriate to himſelf the reputation 
that ariſes from another's performance, diſcovers a 
barrenneſs of mind, a vain-glorious humour, a lazy 
diſpoſition, and an unjuſt principle. 
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For us to know the nid; diſtinguiſhes us from 
beaſts; and for us to chooſe a N Sa diſtinguiſhes 


us from evil men. 


Fatiguing labour, too long continued, is the firſt 
cauſe of thoſe maladies which ſo often atyyck the 
inhabitants of both town and country. 


Friendſhip is generally allowed by the juſt and 
_ virtuous, to be one of the greateſt bleflings mortals 
are capable of enjoying. | 


mM Fame cannot ſpread idol endure long, that is 
# not rooted in Nature, and manured by Art : that 
wich hopes to refiſt the blaſts of Malignity, and 
ſtand firm againſt the attacks of Time, muſt contain 
in itſelf ſome original principle of growth. 
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Few love their friends ſo well, as not to deſire ſu- 
periority by unexpenſive benefaction. 


Fear is implanted in us as a preſervative from 
evil; but its duty, like that of other paſſions, is not 
to overbear reaſon, but to aſſiſt it; nor ſhould it be 


. ſuffered to tyranniſe in the imagination, to raiſe 


phantoms of horror, or beſet life with ſupernumerary 
diſtreſſes. 

Fortune often delights to dignify what Nature has 
neglected; and that renown, which cannot be claimed 
by intrinſic excellence, or greatneſs, is ſometimes 
derived from unexpected accidents. 


Frugality may be termed the daughter of Pru- 


dence, the ſiſter of Temperance, and the parent of 


Liberty: he that is extravagant will quickly become 
poor, and poverty will force dependance, mack invite 
corruption. f 


Few are mended by impriſonment; and he whoſe 


crimes have made confinement neceſſary, ſeldom 


makes any other uſe of his enlargement, than to do, 


rich greater e what he 755 NO with leſs. 


Faith and ne are moſtly to be expeted 
n thoſe of your on rank. 


For- 


| LW } 
Forbearance of revenge, when revenge is within 
reach, is ſcarcely ever to be found among Princes, 


Few men there are but love knowledge ; but the 
reaſon why ſo few are knowing, is, becauſe the en- 
trance into all arts and ſciences is difficult; and 
though moſt men are delighted with the amiable 
parts of learning and wiſdom, in other men, and 
deſire to be like qualified, yet they imitate not their 
indefatigable induſtry, by which 8 aſcended 


thereunto. 


Folly attends us in every time of our life, and if 


any man appears wiſer than others, tis becauſe his 


follies are more proportioned to his age and fortune. 


Favour with thoſe above you is not to be attained 
by being poſſeſſed of ſuch qualities, and accompliſh- 
ments, as ſhould render you agreeable in yourſelf ; 


but ſuch as make you agreeable in reſpect to him. 


Flattery awakens our ſelf-love within; a party 
which 1s ever ready to revolt from our better Judg- 
rot, and join the enam without. 


Frequent thinking of thoſe things that concern 

the ſoul, is neceſſary for the moſt tender years; none 

can begin to ſerve God too ſoon, none ſoon enough: 
$3 $45 47 he 
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he chat ſpendeth moſt time in re God, ſhall 
have the greateſt reward. 


Frequently remember you are mortal. It is a 
great error to place Death at a great diſtance, ſince 
great part of it is come even now, and it bruſhes as 
it glides along; all our paſt life being in the arms 
of Death already, which gradually devours each day, 
each hour, each minute. 


For a man to be endowed with learning and know- 
ledge, in uſeful arts and ſciences, deſerves ſmall com- 
mendation ; but for a man to employ and improve 


_ ſuch endowments to the honour of God, and the ſer- 


vice of his Prince and country, is highly commend- 
able. 


Felicity . eats up Gees and 
when that guard is wanting, we lie open to the ſhot 
of general danger. 


For a perſon to imagine he can ſo far impoſe on 
the world, by vain-glorious and oſtentatious appear- 


- ances, as to eftabliſh a laſting reputation, is, to ſup- 
poſe the public intolerably weak, and raft the 


greateſt maſter id Warning, 


For to ſay God cannot govern the world, is to 


| ſuppoſe him to haye created witneſſes of his own im- 


per- 
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perfection: and to ſay, God can, and does not, go- 


vern the world, is to make his ability to be in vain; 
both which are abſurd. 


; : * 


'F uture events mas be left to Providence; an it 
is a happineſs we are obliged to depend on: for 
could men foreſee the good or evil that befal them, 
it would take away all prudent Cares to obtain the 
one, and avoid the other, 


: Fame and Opportunity have ſwift wings; and the 
difference is, that Fame goes forward, and Opportu- 


nity backward : ſhe muſt, therefore, be taken by the 


forelack ; for occaſion paſt is recoverable, and the 
. by An nn | 


Fe avour is to be mand King not rande on. 
He that ſtands on another man's legs, knows not how 


ſoon they may fail him. Be ſure, therefore, never to 


lean ſo hard 5a wo man, n he "Or is may 
ne thee a fall. 2157674 


Fabricius was ſo true a 8 not to be bribed 
by the gold: of Pyrrhus, nor daunted by his elephant: 
for neither the charms of the one, nor the frightful- 
neſs of the other, ſhould ever ſhake a ſpirit truly de- 
voted to the . of his ne 


— Chriſt dieb for t men and angels; 
G * for 
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for the one, that they may riſe from ſin; for the 
other, that they may not fall into it. 


Few are ſo generous, as to praiſe without ſome 
exception ; and their refuſal of commendations, is 
ney with a 2 to be n twice. 


F rom a aifidence and diſtruſt of e ariſes 
fear, which ſo abſolutely tyrannizes over the mind, 
that it deprives it of all liberty; inſomuch, that rea- 
ſon is at a ſtand, words are frozen, and activity be- 
_ commas labied. 
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F. rom an anc love fg 8 to Jane 
' themſelves talk, they will rather ſpeak evil of them- 
ſelves, and mention what they are renee tr to con- 
ceal, rather than hold their we: | 


Fables, "Waal 8 ad poems, many times 
ſoften the ſeverities of inſtruction, and enforce the 
doctrines that are contained under them. 


Few take care to live well, but many to live long; 
though” tis in a man's power to do the loner, © bur 1 in 


no man's power to do the latter. 


Faith may ſometimes exceed reaſon, but not op- 


Poſe it; and belief may be often above ſenſe, not 
againſt it : beware, therefore, of an implicit faith, and 


of 


ug: 
of being too cloſely tied up- to reaſon, in matters of 
faith. 


Fancy, and not the reaſon of things, makes life ſo 
uneaſy to us as we find it. Tis not the place, nor 
the condition, but the mind alone, that can make 


any _ miſerable or . 


Fancy lakh chariot of Affection, drawn by thoſe 
two never- failing ſteeds, Judgment and Reaſon; which 
will ſecure you through the difficulties of Art; and, 
at b 2 you to mT Sh s end. 


Favorinus laid, that che contemplation of public 
good, is to Virtue's ſons, an ever- ſtreaming fountain 
of delectation; and the producing of that contem- 
plation, to action, is their moſt noble employment. 


Fools meaſure good actions, by the event, after 
they are done; wiſe men, before- hand, by judgment, 
"oy _y rules of e and Faith. 


1 not — in your faith to God, if you 
want charity for your neighbour and think not you 
have charity for your neighbour, if you want faith to 
God : where they are not both together, they are 
both n ; — are both Seda] if once — 


Fear not that which cannot be 3 Tis ex- 
treme 
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treme folly to make yourſelf miſerable before your 
time; or to fear that, which, it may be, will never 
come; or if it do, may poſſibly be converted into 
your felicity. For often it falls out, that that which 
we moſt nk hen it eee e much a e 
nh it... 1 5, 
Fear nothing but infamy; dare any thing but in- 
jury: the meaſure of magnanimity, 18 neither to be 
raſh or timerous. ebase Ph ci, nv 


F Fire 1 en in the ſpark; weeds are to 
be rooted out in the bud; and folly in the bloſſom. 
Folly refuſeth gold, and frenzy preferment: Wiſ- 
dom We _ and . looketh Pn 


W blaze e. which aye | 
cauſe to with * 

Folly, or intemperaneys i in our 1 is an over- 
flowing in voluptuouſneſs, forcing: and compelling 
all reaſon, in ſuch ſort, that no conſideration of loſs, 
or hindranee, is able to ſtay or keep back him, that 
is, through long cuſtom, infected with vice; from 
betaking himſelf of ſet purpoſes, to the execution of 


all his deſires and luſts; as he that placeth his ſole 


1 ſoverei gn good n. ſeeking for no other con- 


ten- 


18 
tentation in any thing, but only in that which bring- 
eth to his ſenſes delight and pleaſure. 


Friendſhip is a perpetual community of will, the 
end whereof is fellowſhip of lite; and it 1s framed 
by the profit of a long- continued love. 


Friendihip is Fl pen conſent of things, apper- 
taining as well unto God as to man, with benevo- 
lence and charity. 


Friendſhip being an equity of reciprocal good will, 
1s of three kinds ; the one, of mmm the 
other, eee * baſk, love. | 


Friendſhip, i in good men, is a bleſling; and able 
connexing of ſundry wills, making of two perſons 
one, in having and ſuffering: and, therefore, a friend 
ts properly called a fecond ſelf; for that in both 
men is one mind and poſſeſſion; and that which 
is more, a man rejoiceth more at his fricmd's.good 
gas than he doth at his own. 


Bricekds: ought always to be 251 before they are 
truſted ; left, ſhining like a carbuncle, as if they had 
fire, they be found, when they be ane to be 
without faith. 


Friendſhip ought to be Snitch on equalneſs; 1 
where 
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where equality i is not, aden cannot long con- 
tinue. 


Friends muſt be uſed as muſicians tune theirſtrings, 
who finding them in diſcord, do not break them; 
but rather, by intention or remiſſion, frame them to 
a pleaſant conſent. | 


- Friendſhip ought to reſemble the love between 
man and wife; that is, of two bodies to be made one 
will and affection. 

Fortitude, aithour itt 1s but . ; wiſ- 
Macy without juſtice, is but craftineſs ; juſtice, with- 
out temperance, 1s but cruelty ; temperance, without 
fortitude, is but ſavageneſs. 


Four cuſtoms are more pleaſant to be recounted, 
than profitable to be followed; the liberty of neigh- 
bours, the gallantneſs of women, the 9 of 
wine, and the mirth and j Joy at feaſts. 


Fear to hazard that, for the gain of momentary 
_ pleaſure, which being once us can never be reco- 
vered. Lo | 


Forget not to give thanks to them chat inſtruct 
thee in learning; nor challenge unto thyſelf the * 


of other men's inventions. 
For- 


© 29 
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Fortitude is a knowledge inſtructing a man, how, 


with commendation, to adventure dangerous and 
fearful things; and, in taking them in hand, to be 


nothing terrified, 


Fame is but an echo, and an idle humour of re- 


port, which, running from ear to ear, conveyeth. 


RO. the world, the TOE: truth and falſhood. 


Fame i is like the turning wheel, that never ſtayeth; 
like the burning flame, that quickly quencheth; like 
the ſummer fruit, that ſoon withereth. 


Fame riſeth up like a bubble, continueth like a 


ſhadow, and dies in the boſom of Time. 


Famine and Dearth do thus differ: Dearth is that, 
when all thoſe things that belong to the life of man, 
for example, meat, drink, apparel, lodging, and other 
things, are raged at a price, 


Famine is, when all theſe neceſſaries before named, 
are not to be got for money, though there be ſtore of 


money. ; 


Fortune is nothing elſe but a feigned device of 
man's ſpirit, and a mere imagination without truth. 
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SINGLE LINES. 


F 


Fair and ſmooth ſpeeches ſometimes betray the in- 


nocent. 
Fair faces have ſometimes foul conditions. 
Fair words are often followed by foul deeds. 
Faithful are the wounds of a friend, but the kiſſes of 
an enemy are deceitful. : 
F. aithful friends are eſteemed living treaſurers. 
Fame always waits on virtuous and glorious actions. 
Fame 1 is the attendant of Virtue, and Virtue is the 
_ forerunner of happineſs. 
Famous and commendable is the art of writing. 
Famous commanders are ornaments to nations. 
Faults committed in public ſhould be . re- 
proved. 
Favour and beauty are fading and e ms 
Favour gotten by gold is too dearly bought. 


| Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain. 


Favourites are commonly unfortunate. 
Fear anticipates, and exaſperates future evils. 
Fear God, and honour the King. 


Fear God, and keep his commandments, is man's 


whole duty. 
Fear 2 


= of ] 


Fear is the conſtant companion of a guilty conſcience. 


XZ Feed your body as your ſlave, not as your maſter. 


Felicity commonly eats up circumſpection. 
Few do good with what they have gotten ill. 
Few offend by ſilence, but a prating . is always 
troubleſome. 
Few vices are ſufficient to darken many virtues. 
Fire is ſeldom without ſmoke, nor extremity without 
croſſes. 7 
Firſt learn to obey, before you pretend to govern. 
Flattering friends are worſe than open enemies. 
Flattery is like painted armour, more for ſne than uſe. 
Flying from all ſociety is acting againſt the intention 
of nature. 
Follies committed in youth are cauſes of repentance 
in age. 
Follow not a multitude, to hs and S evil. 
Follow the dictates of reaſon, and you are ſafe. 
Follow virtue, and abominate vice. h 
Folly is joy to him that is deſtitute of wiſdom. 
Fools hate knowledge, or will not labour to get it. 
For a man to command himſelf is no ſmall conqueſt. 
For a man to undervalue excellent performances ſhews 
an envious temper. 
Forced favours with noble minds find no acceptance. 
Forget not God in 1988 mirth, nor yourſelf in your 
- anger, | 
Forgive others many things; yourſelf, nothing. 
For- 


I 
Forſake not God, till you can find a better maſter. 
Fortune can take away our goods, but not our virtues. 
Fortune commonly favours the courageous. 
Fortune is as well full of ſmiles to comfort, as frowns 
to diſcourage. 
Fortune 1s conſtant in nothing but inconſtancy. 
Fortune is inconſtant, riches uncertain ; but induſtry 
fails not. 
Fortune overcomes all, but it cannot be overcome. 
Fraud and deceit are in the hearts of the wicked. 
Fraud in childhood becomes knavery in manhood. 
Frequent commiſſion of ſin hardens men in it. 
Frequently meditate on the uncertainty of the time 
to come. 
Fret not yourſelf, becauſe of evil-doers. . 
Friendſhip between virtuous perſons is inviolable. 
Friendſhip improves happineſs, and abates miſery. 
Friendſhip is beſt known by the effects. 


Friendſhip is the ae concomitant of a eee 


ſoul. | 
Friendſhip multiplies j joys, and divides griefs. 
'Frothy wit, and a vicious life, tend to atheiſm. 
Frugality and induſtry are the hands of fortune. 
Fulſome flattery is very nauſeous to a wiſe man. 
Futurities are ſubje& to many diſappointments. 


PROSE. 


£ 
_— 


' PROSE. 


Good offices, in the orefeae world, are mulls, and 
never generate their kind. AVE 


Giving PIPER many times only the privilege. of 
ſaying a fooliſh: thing one's ſelf, under Pons of 
hindering another from doing one. 


Greatneſs of mind is always compaſſionate; but 
cruelty is the effect of weakneſs, and brings 152555 a 
Governor even below his competitor. 70. eise 


Great and perfect thoughts are the ornaments of 
the underſtanding; but if vitiated and deformed by 
opinion, they ſoon grow to be luxuriant and mon- 
ſtrous; which, like to the enormous productions of 
Nature, are to be admired more for their en 
xhan beauty. Fits 167191 


0 041 is angry Id * ni and thretens thein 
wich moſt dreadful torments ; not becauſe he hates 
them, but that they may repent of their ſuis, and be 
happy for ever in Heaven. Do not they, therefore, 

LS H . deſerye 
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deſerve the puniſhment of eternal death, who value 
eternal life and happineſs nothing ? 


Good ſenſe is a ſedate and quieſcent quality, which 
manages its poſſeſſions well, but does not increaſe 
them; it collects few materials for its own operations, 
and preſerves ſafety, but never gains ſupremacy. 

Give not your advice or opinion before required, for 
that is to upbraid the other's ignorance, and to over- 
value your own parts: neither accuſtom yourſelf to 
find fault with others actions; or os are not hound 
to weed their — 8 


God encourages us to be good, by glorious pro- 
miſes; and deters us from ill, by ſevere nn 
if neither of theſe will do, we are loſt. 


0 en minds, though W more ready to for- 
re injuries than the bulk of mankind, do not _—_ 
forget the wrongs __ have received.. | | 


Dpgins is always moſt coweeful, when inveſted 
with the glitterof afluence. Men willingly pay to for- 
tune that regard which they owe to merit, and are 
pleaſed, when they have an opportunity, at once, ot 
PER their vanity, and — an 1 8 0 
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Great powers cannot be exerted; but when great 
exigencies make them neceſſary. 


Good- humour may be defined, a habit of being 
pleaſed ; a conſtant and perennial ſoftneſs of manner, 
eaſineſs of approach, and ſuavity of diſpoſition; like 
that which every one perceives in himſelf, when the 
firſt tranſports of new felicity have ſubſided, and his 
thoughts are only kept in motion by a flow ſucceſſion 
of ſoft impulſes. 


Great regard ſhould be paid to the voice of the 
people, in caſes where knowledge has been forced 
upon them by experience, without long gebenen 
or an reſearches. 


Give not yourſelf a liberty in unlawful things, nor 
uſe the utmoſt of that liberty which is given you in 
other things; ſo uſe your liberty in what you are 
permitted, as that they may not hinder you in the 
things which are commanded. 

Great affairs require many heads to adviſe, and 
many hands to effect; one brain is not capable of ſo 
great a charge; one arm inſufficient for ſo great a 
burthen; therefore do not ſtand too ſtiff in thy own 
opinion, though grounded on probable ſuppoſition, 
as not to yield to faithful counſellors of more expe- 
rience, upon more demonſtrative reaſons: for he that 
H 2 © pews 


0 
refuſeth all counſel, is worſe than a beaſt; and he 
that needs none, is more than a man. 


Gentle and prudent reply to indecent and ſcurri- 
lous language, is the moſt ſevere, though innocent, 
revenge. | 


God will graciouſly. pardon repenting ſinners, that 
reform their lives; but has not promiſed to give ſa- 
ving repentance to thoſe who ſecurely continue in 


ſin, upon corrupt confidence, that ey will Rent 


at the end of their lives. 


Gold is . clearer of the underſtanding; it 
diſſipates every doubt and ſcruple in an inſtant; ac- 
commodates itſelf to the meaneſt capacity; ſilences 
the loud and clamorous, and brings over the moſt 
obſtinate and inflexible; and he who is furniſhed 
with arguments from the mint, will convince his an- 
tagoniſt much ſooner than one who draws them from 
reaſon and philoſophy. | | 


Giving praiſe, with an exception, is a malicious 
way of ſpeaking 5 for to praiſe a man, is to ſuppoſe 
him wiſe and honeſt ; but to do it with an exception, 
is to inſinuate him to be a fool, or a knave. _ 


God makes no promiſe relating to our happineſs, in 


this life or a better, but on condition of obedience. 


God 


1 


1 
Peg 


5 


God is then moſt angry, when he ſuffers us to ſin, 
without puniſhing us for it; for he always chaſtiſes 
them whom he moſt loves. 


Generous and noble ſpirits ſtrive as much not to 
be overcome in courteſy, as the valiant and coura- 
geous, not to be overcome in battle. 


God is pleaſed to teach us dependance on him, by 

keeping the fortunes of men in his own hands; yet, 
he hinders no man from becoming wiſe and virtuous, 
and thereby, truly happy. 


Give your heart to your Creator; reverence to your 
ſuperiors; honour to your parents; your boſom to 
your friend; diligence to your calling ; ear to good 
counſel ; and alms to the poor. | 


God is mercifully ſevere, when he cuts off the 
ſupply of our luxury, and diſables the power of extra- 
vagance. * | 


God many times orders things for the beſt; 'as 
well, when they croſs our — as when they ret 
with them. | 


Sood- nature is the foundation of all virtues, ei- 
cher religious or civil: good- nature, which is friend- 
ſhip between man and man; good breeding in courts; 

H3 | charity 
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charity in religion; and the true ſpring of all benefi- 
cence in general. 


|, Good ſenſe and good-nature are never ſeparated ; 

though the ignorant world has thought otherwiſe : 
good--nature, by which I mean beneficence and can- 
dour, is the product of right reaſon, which, of neceſ- 
ſity, will give allowance to the failings of others, by 
conſidering, that there is nothing perfect in mankind. 


Good- nature, and evenneſs of temper, vill give 
you an eaſy companion for life; virtue and good 
ſenſe, an agreeable friend; love and conſtancy, a good 
wife, or huſband. 


: God has promiſed his pardon to them that truly 
repent to-day ; but we no where read, that he has 
promiſed it to them that put it off till to-morrow. 


Gyges, the rich king of Lydia, enquired of the 


Oracle—who was happier than himſelf ? The Oracle 
'anſwered—Aglatus, who was a poor Arcadian, con- 
tented with a little; who meaſured happineſs, not by 


the abundance of riches, but the tranquility of the 


mind, 


God, in his infinite wiſdom, has corrected the 
| boundleſs deſires of man, by ſtinting his ſtrength, 


ad contradicting: his capacity: for every intelligent 
| TOW 
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1 
being, if its force was not limited, would ſoon. be 
maſter of all known perfection. 


God ſhall be my God, in ſickneſs and in health, 
and my truſt ſhall be in him in both; ſo that, in 
health I ſhall not fear Been nor in ſickneſs deſpair 
of health. 


Give good hearing to thoſe that give the firſt in- 
formation in buſineſs; and rather direct them in the 
beginning, than interrupt them in the continuation 
of their ſpeeches: for he that is put out of his own 
order, will go forward and backward, and be more 


tedious, while he waits upon his memory, than he 
would have been, if he had gone on in his own courſe. 


Good intentions will never juſtify evil actions ; 
nor will a good action, juſtify an ill intention: both 
muſt be good, or neither will be acceptable. 


God has fo wiſely ordered things, in the adminiſ- 
tration of the affairs of the world, as to encourage 
the uſe of means; and yet, ſo as to keep men in a 
continual dependance on him, for the ſucceſs of 


God has made our preſent ſatisfa&tion, and our 
duty, ſo much of a piece, that we cannot tranſgreſs 
he latter, without breaking the former. 


H 4 God 


1 

God will not ſave us againſt our wills: for to ne- 
ceſſitate us to goodneſs, i is not to try our obedience, 
but to force it. 


Glaucius, ſpeaking of the deſtruction of the world, 


ſaid, © As the firſt was by water, for the heat of the 
inhabitants luſt ; ſo the laſt would be by fire, for the 


coldneſs of their zeal.” 


Greatneſs may build the tomb, but it is goodneſs 
muſt have the epitaph. _ 


Good books are a guide in youth, and an enter- 
tainment for age; they ſupport us under ſolitude, 
and keep us from being a burthen to ourſelves : 
when we are weary of the living, we may repair to 
the dead, who have nothing of peeviſhneſs, pride, or 
deſign, in their converſation. 


Gluttony kills more than the ſword. This was the 
ſin that brought death into the world. It was eating 
the forbidden fruit that ruined the whole race of 
mankind; and it is ſtill the weak ſide where the De- 
vil lays the moſt vile and dangerous temptations: 
from hence proceeds ſloth, debauchery, heavineſs of 
mind, and the diſſolution of all virtues ; with pro- 


digality, and an innumerable long train of diſcaſes 3 * 


and even death . 


Good 
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Good counſel is the beſt legacy afather canleaveto 
a child; and it is ſtill the better, when it is ſo wrapt 
up, as to beget a curioſity, as well as an inclination, 
to loten it. 


Good, virtuous, and commendable examples, can- 
not too often be pe if we have a deſign to 


profit by them. 


Gold and honour, the two great idols of the world, 
are worſhipped by more than uſed to appear at Ephe- 
ſus, to worſhip the great goddeſs Diana. But he that 
preferreth either of them, before godlineſs, is an 
idolater, as well as he that worſhippeth images, or 
bendeth his knees to a marble ſtatue. There are 
ſome that deſire nothing elſe: they will obtain 
them, elſe a trumpet is more calm than their diſ- 
contented mind: but if their wiſhes ſucceed, they 
are ſo far from being happy, that (as far as can be 
obſerved) they are leſs fatisfied, than when they had 
nothing. 


Gold and ſilver have no intrinſic virtue; and 
though they are neceſſary to procure the convenien- 
cies, he that has hut juſt a competency, may vie in 
happineſs with the greateſt ſons of Fortune. 


Greatneſs was, in ancient times, the familiar and 
iciepdly n of Goodneſs; but ſince, through 
the 
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the ſolicitations of Pride and Wantonneſs, ſhe is eſ- 
tranged, and at enmity with her former conſort.- 


Give your friend counſel, with the greateſt cau- 
tion, when he aſks it of you; leſt you do him hurt, 
and he accuſe you of enmity. Raſh counſel is unpro- 

+ fitable to him that giveth it, and hurtful to him that 
receiveth it; therefore, be ready to hear, careful to 
contrive, ous ſlow to ſpeak. 


ich, wrong placed, becometh a vice : a 
princely*mind will undo a private family : the ex- 
pectations of the world are beſt anſwered, by ac- 
quitting yourſelf in that manner, which is preſcribed 
to you by your condition, and not by running upon 
ſuch things as belong not to you. 


Gold is called the bait of Sin, the ſnare of ſouls, 
and the hook of Death; which being aptly applied, 
may be compared unto a fire, whereof a little is good 
to warm one, but too much vill burn one altogether. 


+ 


Get what you get honeſtly, uſe tr you get fru- | 
gally, and that is the way to live comfortably, and 
die honourably. 


Good and evil are, in morality, as the eaſt and weſt 
are in the frame of the world; founded in, and di- 
1 by, that fixed and unalterable ſituation, which 

they- 
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they have reſpectively in the whole body of the uni- 
verſe : or, as the right hand 1s diſcriminated from the 
left, by a natural, neceſſary, and never-to-be-con- 
founded diſtinction. | 


Gratitude, as it is a neceſſary and glorious, ſo, it is, 
alſo, an obvious, a cheap, and an eaſy virtue: fo 
obvious, that whereſoever there is a life, there is a 
place for it : ſo cheap, that the covetous man may be 
grateful without expence: and ſo eaſy, that the ſlug- 
gard may be ſo, likewiſe, without labour. 


Great men would be much more happy than they 
are, if they could but ſeparate ambition from their 


grandeur, and pres from their plenty. 


God's doctrine is the rule of Pravda his mercy 
the work of Juſtice, and his ooh the ſtandard of 
Paticnce. 


Good counſel is caſt away upon the arrogant, ſelf- 
concefred, and the ſtupid ; who are either too proud 
to take =. or too heavy to underſtand it. 


Give not credit to him chat has once deceived you : 
it is a dangerous thing for any one to break his pro- 
miſe ; for no body will believe him afterwards, 


God, the beginning of all things, the idea and pat- 
„ 
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tern of all good, is that Almighty Omni potence 
which wanteth beginning and ending; which, being 


made of none, hath, by his own power, created all 
things. 


* 


God will not ſuffer man to have the knowledge of 
things to come; for if he had preſcience of his proſ- 
perity, he would be careleſs; and, underſtanding of 
his adverſity, he would be ſenſeleſs. 


Gifts make beggars bold; and he that lends, muſt 


loſe his friend, or elſe his money, without heed. 


God, who hath made all mortal things, hath au- 


thority to diſpoſe them, even with the ſame * 
wherewith he hath created them. 


Soc 1s called a well or fountain, both, becauſe he 


hath all good things from himſelf; and alſo, for that 


he doth communicate from thence with his creatures, 
without any hindrance to himſelf : for God miniſ- 
tereth to all, lacking nought, and l nothing 


| of any man. 


God, in his church, is a moſt bright ſun, which 
riſeth upon ſuch as fear him, and goeth down from 
them that are careleſs and profane. 


Sod deals in one ſort with the ſinner, in another 


man- 
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manner with the juſt : to the ſinner he pardoneth his 
_ offence, and from the juſt he FRO __ the W 
of his ſin. 


God is high: if thou exalteſt thyſelf, he flieth from 
thee; but if thou humbleſt _— unto 1 he 
cometh down to thee. 


| Goodneſs is that which includeth in itſelf a digni- 
ty that ſavoureth of God and his works, having a 
perpetuity and ſtedfaſtneſs of godly ſubſtance. 


Goodneſs in general, makes every one think the 
| ſtrength of virtue in another ; whereof they ys the 
aſſured foundation in themſelves. | 


Give no vain or unmeet gifts; as, armour to a 
woman, books to a ploughman, or nets t a ſtudent. 


Generals are the heads and leaders of armies, and 
they ought to be great, magnanimous, and conſtant, 
in all their doings; free from defects of raſhneſs' and 
cowardice, 

Gluttony ſtirreth up luſt, anger, and love, in ex- 
tremity, extinguiſhing underſtanding, CPR and 
memory. | 


God is the efficient cauſe of famine, and fins the 
| 1m- 


ſ a0 Þ} 


impulſive or forcing cauſes, which the holy ſcripture 

ſetteth down to be theſe—atheiſm,1dolatry, contempt 
of God's word, private gain, perjury and oppreſſion, 
covetouſneſs, cruelty, pride, drunkenneſs and ſur- 


feiting, and neglect of be pe g. 


God would never have delivered : a ſoul into the 
body, which hath arms and legs, (only inſtruments 
of action) but becauſe it was . the mind ſhould. 
employ them. 


Gaming is a ſtealing away of time, abuſing our 


. ee in vain Mn without my _ 


nwny fatteth the vis; maketh "Wi mind dull 
and unapt; nay, which is worſe, undermineth reaſon. 


Great wits, as well as warriors, only gain 
Laurels and honours for their toil and pain. 


Gladneſs, orpleaſure, is properly called that delight 
with moveth and tickleth our ſenſes ; which quickly 
ſlideth and flippeth away, and, for the moſt part, 

| leaveth behind it, occaſion rather of repentance, than 
2 calling i it again to remembrance. 


Gluttony, or nba, is a ſwarn enemy to 
Temperance, daughter to Exceſs and immoderate 


appetite + he 1 1s Health's _— and Humility's ble- 
mith ; 


„ 
miſh ; Life's enemy, and the Soul's everlaſting tor- 
ment; except there follow a true reſipiſcence, and 
XZ Mercy wipe out the remembrance of ſo great a guilt. 


Good men have their Hell in this world, that they 
might know there is a Heaven after death, to re- 
ward the virtuous : and wicked men eſcape torments 
in this world, becauſe they ſhall find there is 2 
judgment to come, wherein the wicked ſhall have 
2X puniſhment-according to the number of their offences. 


„* 


SINGLE LINES. 


8 

Gain, gotten with an ill name, is loſs and damage. 

Gathering of riches is a pleaſant torment. 

Gentleneſs and humanity are arguments of a great 
and generous ſoul. 

Get what you get honeſtly, and ue i it en 

X Give as chearfully as you receive. : 

XZ Give God the firſt, and laſt, of each day's hoes 

XX Give liberally, according to your ability. 

Give to every one according to his deſerving. 

Give unto the poor, without hope of reward, or uſury. 

Gladneſs is generally mixed with grief. 


Glory is a great incitement to worthy actions. 
Fs . Glory 


1 


Glory not at the misfortunes of other men. 

Glory ſurviveth good men; Death taketh not their 
crown away | 

God created man, and Chriſt redeemed kim: 

God. heals us by affliction, when we are wounded by ſin. 

God is immortal, and changeth not like man. 

God is omnipreſent, omniſcient, true, and aimighty. 

Godlineſs has the promiſe of this life, and that which 
is to come. 

Godlineſs, with contentment, is great gain. 

God often corrects us in this life, to ſave us in the next. 

God ſends many warnings, before puniſhmeats. 

Gold and ſilver is deſired of moſt men, rather than 

learning and virtue. 

Good actions are the bleſſings of our life. 

Good actions ſeldom want a good event. 

Good and commendable examples cannot be too of- 
ten repeated. , e | 

Good behaviour and Mo are becoming orna- 
ments. „ ee inte, 120 

Good education is the foundacley of man's 8 

Good government is very comme ane in acommon- 

wealth. | W 

Good inſtructions are as . as 3 

Good intentions cannot juſtify evil . 

Good manners will always procure reſpect. 

Good men are maſters 4 their . the e are 
— ͤ 5 ** 
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Good men hate to commit a fault, out of the love 
| they have to virtue. 

Good men ſearch diligently after learning and good- 
neſs. 

Good-nature is a misfortune, W it is not managed 
with prudence. 

Goodneſs always enriches the poſſeſſor. 

Goodneſs generally leads to univerſal eſteem. 

Good thoughts, and good books, are very good 
company. e 

Good underſtanding gaineth favour. 

Good will is the beginning of friendſhip and amity. 

Government cannot be maintained without rule. 

Government is the greateſt ſecurity of liberty. 

Gravity ought ſometimes to be laid aſide. 

Great and manifold are the mercies of the Almighty. 

Great genuiſes look down, with contempt, on difh- 
culties. 

Great men have many opportunities to do much good. 

Great minds and ſmall means have ruined many. 

Great minds are capable of great vices, as well as 
virtues. 


XX Greatneſs many times breaks in upon good orders. 
© Greatneſs, ſupported by ann cannot be over · 


thrown. - 


Great receipts render us liable to great accounts. 


Great ſins will require great repentance. 
Great talkers diſcharge too thick to take true aim. 
1 Great 
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Great things decay by diſcord, but by concord grow 
ſtrong. 
Great things mult paſs before the great and terrible 
day of judgment. 
Grief may ſhorten life as much as a diſeaſe. 
Grieve not for thoſe things that are out of your power. 
Grudge not another what you cannot attain yourſelf. 
Guilt is always attended with fear. 
Guilt will gangrene, without repentance. 


ROSE. 


Happy are they, who, from the viſitation of ſick- 
neſs, or any other accident, are awakened from a 
courſe, which leads to an inſenſibility of the jpvaceſt 


enjoyments in human life. 


He who affects | Sher; apple and addreſſes of a 


multitude, or aſſumes to himſelf a pre-eminence upon 


any other conſideration, muſt- ſoon turn admiration 
into contempt.  _ PATE 


He who ſets too high a value upon himſelf, ſhocks 
our pride, becauſe we think he leſſens and contemns 


us; and ſeems leſs intent upon magnifying himſelf, | 


than upon making others his inferiors. 


He 


1 
He that thinks he ſees another's eſtate in a pack 8 
of cards, or in a box and dice, and ventures his own 
in the purſuit of it, ſhould not repine, if he finds him- 
ſelf a beggar in the end. 
He thar grants a favour, or even confides in a per- 
ſon of no honour, inſtead of finding his account in it, 
comes off well, if he is no ſufferer. 
How many do gluttony and floth tumble into an un- 
timely grave! while the temperate and the active 
drink ſober draughts of life, and ſpin out their thread 
to a moſt deſirable length. | 


* 


He that is not idle when he is at leiſure, may play 
with his buſineſs. A diſcreet man ſhould have a re- 
ſerve of every thing, that is neceſſary, before hand ; 

that when the time comes for him to make uſe of 
them, he may not be in a hurry and a confuſion. 


He that, in his words or actions, pleads for ſuperio- 
rity, and rather chuſes to do an ill action, than conde- 
ſcend to do a good one, acts like a horſe, and 1 is as 
void of reaſon and underſtanding. 


He that would be revereticel and reſpected by the 
reſt of mankind, muſt lay in a foundation for it, of 
ſome kind or other; for people cannot be perſuaded, 


to Pay deference and eſteem, for nothing. 
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He who deſires no virtue in his companion, has 
no virtue in himſelf. Hence, when the wealthy and 
the diſſolute connect themſelves with indigent compa- 
nions, for their powers of entertainment, their friend- 
ſhip amounts tolittle more than paying the reckoning 
for them. They only deſire to drink and laugh: 
their fondneſs is without benevolence, and their fa- 
miliarity without friendſhip. 


He that would govern his actions by the laws of 
virtue, muſt regulate his thoughts by the laws of 
reaſon : he muſt keep guilt from the receſſes; and re- 
member, that the pleaſures of fancy, and the emo- 
tions of deſire, are more dangerous, as they are more 
hidden; fince they eſcape the awe of obſervation, 
and operate equally, in every ſituation, without the 
concurrence of external opportunities. 


He is a monſter of ingratitude, who employs the 
reputation that is given him, to deſtroy his, who 


gave it. 


He muſt certainly meet with obſtinate oppoſition, 
who makes it equally dangerous, to yield, as to reſiſt; 
and who leaves his enemies no hopes, but from vic- 
tory. Ts 


| 


He that is detected for being a notorious liar, be- 


figes the ignominy and reproach of the thing, incurs 


this 


1 1 
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this miſchief, that he will ſcarce be able to get any 
one to believe him again, as long as he lives. 


Happineſs and miſery, and oftentimes pleaſure and 


pain, exiſt merely in our opinion; and are no more to 


be accounted for, than the difference of taſtes. 


He is truly my friend, who, with a ready preſence 
of mind, ſupports me: not he, who condoles with 
me upon ill ſucceſs, and m he is ſorry for my loſs. 


He that behaves 3 as wo ſhould do, need not 
fear procuring a good ſhare of es or raiſing a 


fair reputation. 


He, whoſe attention is wholly fixed upon forming 


a project of revenge, is ignorant of the miſchiefs that 


may be hatching againſt him, from ſome quarter; and, 
upon the attack, is unprovided of the means of de- 
fending or ſecuring himſelf. 


He that hopes for 0 or accommodation, 
in an exigency, or time of misfortunes, muſt lay in a 


proviſion for it, by watching the neceſſities of his ac- 


quaintance, and relieving the moſt deſerving of them, 
in their ſtraits, by a ready and a willing contribution. 


He that often buſies himſelf in ſtating the account 


of his: own merit, will probably employ his thoughts 
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upon a very barren ſubject: thoſe, who are full of 
Themſelves, being generally the emptieſt fellows. 


le that does as he would be done unto, acts a good 
part to his fellow creature, anſwers highly the inten- 
tion of his creation, is an ornament to his race, and 
a glorious citizen of the world. 


How ignorant and tupid are ſome people! who 
form their notions of the Supreme Being, from their 
own poor ſhallow conceptions ; and then, like for- 
ward children with their nurſes, think it conſiſtent 


with Infinite Wiſdom, and Unerring Juſtice, to comply 


with all their whimſical petitions. 


Happy is the labourer, in the enjoyment of his 


hardened meat, as he feels thoſe pleaſing ſenſations 
which Health beſtows; and is entirely ignorant of 


of the diſtaſte, and loathing, which 928 the pampered 
appetite of the epicure. 


Humility inet any crime, of which hypo- 
eriſy and impudence are equal aggravations. 


How pleaſing ſoever revenge may appear, it always 
coſts more to a generous mind, than the purchaſe 1 is 


worth. 


* 


How nr live in the world, as les; as if chiy 


Ly: 3 
had never been born ! they paſs through life like a 
bird through the air, and leave no track behind them. 


| How ſtrangely all mankind differ in their opinions! . 
and how ſtrongly each is attached to his own! - 


Honour is ſuperior to every thing ; that neither 
wealth, nor grandeur, can redeem the loſs of it; and 
that when loſt, a Tg ts can alone wipe 


off the ſtain of it. 


He that neglects his duty, and real employment, 
naturally endeavours to fill his mind with ſomething 
that may bar out the remembrance of his own folly ; 
and does any thing but what he ought to do, with 
eager diligence, that he may wii himſelf in his own 
_ favour. | 


He is of a low and ignoble ſpirit, that only 1. 
for himſelf, and not for his friends: we are born for 
the public good: generous men are forward to all 
work profitable for the common- wealth; they ne- 
glect themſelves, in compariſon of their country. 


He that intends the improvement of his parts, 
muſt mind the prudent ſpending of his time. 


He that playeth when he ought to g0 to ſchool, 
endureth ſevereſt puniſhment ; and, beſides, findeth 
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i 
his labour more *veduiſome! when be returneth to his 
ſtudy, becauſe of his paſt idleneſs. 


Ne that reſiſteth his own evil n obeyeth 

God. The captain that conquereth a ſtubborn ene- 

my, is worthy of a laurel; but he that ſubdueth him- 

ſelf, is worthy of greater praiſe; for man's heart is 
more obſtinate than the proudeſt foe. 


He is beloved of all, that is of a courteous beha- 
viour: but he is more hateful than the peſtilence, 
that when he ſpeaketh ſmooth words, thinketh evil; 
whoſe heart diſagreeth with his tongue. 

He that is worſe than his anceſtors, and more ig- 
noble, is of a baſe ſpirit; but whoſoever endeavoureth 

to advance the honour of his family, by greater vir- 
tue, is truly worthy of a great name among men. 


He that haſteth to be honoured deſervedly, is wiſe ; 
but he that runneth, with all ſpeed, in the paths of 
vice, haſteneth to deſtroy himſelf, and his honour ;. 
and is deſervedly called a fool, 


He muſt be very little concerned with the com- 
mon affairs of life, that is not ſenſible of the great 
worth and uſefulneſs of writing and arithmetic ; 
for it is not enough for a gentleman, to take care not 
to run out of his cſtate himſelf, by any extravagant 

| a way 
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way of living; but that he actually takes care, that 
his eſtate does not run from him; and, conſequently, 
that no gentleman ought to think writing and arith- 
tic below him, that does not think an eſtate below 
him. 


He that is greedy to heap up riches to himſelf, 
nor careth by what arts or means he obtaineth them, 
layethup for himſelf repentance. Unjuſt gain pleaſeth 
the covetous, but diſpleaſeth God; and the remem- 
brance of it will become bitterneſs at laſt, 


He is a very unhappy man, who ſets his heart upon 
being admired by the multitude, or affects a general 
and undiſtinguiſhing applauſe among men. 


He that commends another, engages ſo much of 
his reputation, as he gives to that perſon commended; 
and he that has nothing laudable in himſelf, is not 
of ability to be ſuch a ſurety, 


He that takes an ungrateful man in his boſom, 1s 
well nigh ſure to be betrayed; and it is no longer 
charity, but folly, to think of obliging the common 
enemies of mankind. | 


He who would be before-hand with the world, 
muſt be before-hand with his buſineſs : it is not only 
ill- management, but it diſcovers a ſlothful diſpoſi- 

| ; tion 


Ein 
tion to do that in the afternoon, which ſhould have 
been Gone: in the morning. 


Honeſty hurts no body; but knavery, tho' it may 
ſeem to profit a man, is very pernicious to a man's 
credit, which all wiſe men value more than money ; 
and very often, to his eſtate and life too, which tools 
value more than all things elſe : it, therefore, con- 
cerns all men to beware of, and avoid, injuſtice. 


He that only pleaſes himſelf, does himſelf no kind- 
neſs, becauſe he diſpleaſes God his creator, who com- 
mands us to be kind and good to all men; and to do 
to others, thoſe things, which we are willing ſhould 
be done to ourſelves. 4 : 


He that reſiſteth his own evil inclinations, obeyeth 
God, and deſerves greater praiſe, than the general 
whovanquiſhes mighty armies, and takes the ſtrongeſt 
cities, and ſerves his paſſions, which he cannot go- 
vern. 5 
Happy is the man that findeth Wiſdom, and the 
man that getteth underſtanding; for the merchan- 

dize of it, is better than the merchandize of ſilver 
and the gain thereof, than fine gold: ſhe is more 
precious than rubies; and all the things chou can'ſt 
defire, are not to be compared unto 3 wb 190 | 
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He that would paſs the latter part of his life, with 
honour and decency, muſt, when he is young, conſi- 
der that he ſhalt one day be old; and remember, 
when he is old, that he has once been young. 75 


He that is much flattered, ſoon learns to flatter 
himſelf: we are commonly taught our duty by fear, 
or ſhame ; and how can they act upon the man, who 
hears nothing but his own praiſes? ® 

Happineſs 1s a never- failing attendant on ſelf- 
command : no man can enjoy, without ee 
what he cannot loſe without pain. 


Hope is the chief bleſſing of man; and that hope 
only is rational, of which we are certain, that it can- 
not deceive us. 


He who deals in blaming others, for being poſi- 
tive, gives them their revenge; for they conclude 
him ſo. A dogmatical tone is a ſure ſign of ignorance. 
I am fond to dictate to others, what J have learnt a 
moment before; and becauſe it is new to me, I con- 
clude it is ſo to all the world. 

He who complains heavily of favours with- held, 
will be ungrateful when they are beſtowed. The man 
who cannot diſtinguiſh liberality from juſtice, will 


never think himſelf bound to be grateful. | 
85 He 
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He who can pride himſelf upon extenſive acquain - 
tance, 1s incapable of true friendſhip. 


He that lives to-day, as he lived yeſterday, and 


expects, that, as the preſent day, ſuch will be ro-mor- 


row, ealily conceives time as running in a circle, and 
returning to itſelf. The uncertainty of our ſituation 
is impreſſed commonly by a diflimilitude of condi- 
tion; and it is only by finding life changeable, that 
we are reminded of its ſhortneſs. 


e that embarks in the voyage of life, will always 
wiſh to advance, rather by the impulſe of the wind, 


5 than the ſtrokes of the oar; and many founder in 


their paſſage, while they lie waiting for the gale. 


He that waits for an opportunity to do much at 
once, may breath out his life in idle wiſhes, and re- 
gret, in the laſt hour, his uſeleſs 1 intentions, and bar- 


ren zeal. 


He ſeldom lives frugally, who lives by chance. 


Hope is always liberal ; and they that truſt her pro- 


miſes, make little ſcruple of revelling to- day, on the 
profits of to-morrow. 


He that ſuffers 3 has too often his vir- 


tue more impaired than his fortune. But as it is ne- 


ceſſary, not to invite robbery by ſupineneſs; ſo it is 
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our duty, not to ſuppreſs tenderneſs by ſuſpicion. It 


is better to ſuffer wrong, than to do it; and happier 
to be ſometimes cheated, than not to truſt. 


He who advances to the utmoſt limits of what is 


lawful, ought to conſider, that the next ſtep carries 


him beyond his line; and that a little prudence, will 
eaſily direct him to a cautious and wary retreat, as 
his only guard and ſecurity. 


Honours are, in this world, under no regulation; 


true quality is neglected, virtue oppreſſed, and vice 


triumphant: but in the laſt day, this diſorder will 


be rectified; and aſſign to every man, a ſtation ſuita- 


ble to the dignity of his character; ranks will then 
be adjuſted, and precedency ſet right. 


He is not at all good, who would not be better; 
and when thou beginneſt to be unwilling to be made 


better, then thou ceaſeſt to be good. 


| Humility entails a bleſſing on all eſtates, whether 


poor or rich, having an humble opinion of themſelves, 


and are little in their own eſteem ; neither attributing 


to themfelves any excellencies, or perfections, they 


have not; nor over-valuing thoſe they have; nor aſ- 
cribing to themſelves the glory thereof. 


He that always flatters thoſe thax are uppermoſt, 
and 
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and never ſpeaks ill of any man, till Fortune has 


marked him out to be abuſed, betrays a baſe, as well 
as a weak, diſpoſition of mind. 


He who affects the . and addreſſes of a 
multitude, or aſſumes to himſelf a pre- eminence, upon 
any other conſideration, than being wiſe, or valiant, 
muſt ſoon turn admiration into contempt. 


He who, relying upon the momentary calm which 
appears in the countenance of his prince, ventures 
to ſail with familiarity on the ſea of his ſecrets, ſhall 
never be happy: for it is as dangerous to give good 
advice, as to engage in great enterpriſes. 

| 

He is happieſt, who confines his wants to natural 
neceſſities; and he that goes farther, in his deſires, 
increaſes his wants in-proportion to his acquiſitions. 


He that you would make your friend, let him be 
virtuous ; for an ill man can neither love long, nor 
be long beloved: and the friendſhip of vicious men, 
may rather be called conſpiracies, than friendſhip. 

He that neglects religion, to purſue the vain plea- 
fures of this life, makes his addreſs to a ſhadow ; and 
the more he purſues the admired Te,” the more it 
flies from him. 


How 
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How can the duties of religion be practiſed by 


thoſe, who either do not know them, or do not think 
them neceſſary? 


Humility is the grand virtue that leads to con- 
tentment; it cuts off the envy and malice of inferiors 
and equals, and makes us patiently bear the * 


of ſuperiors. 


He that laboureth to inſtruct his mind, with good 
and laudable qualities, and honeſt diſcipline, ſhall 
Pannen 428 with men, and favour with God. 


Have not hard thoughts of Providence; however 
it goes, yet God is good, and ſhall work to that in- 
tent to thee; be quiet, and let him alone; things are 
framing for his glory; he knows beſt, what is the 
beſt; why then ſhould we queſtion him? 


Honour, tho' a different principle from religion, 
produces the ſame effects. The lines of action, tho 
drawn from different parts, terminate in the ſame 
point. Religion embraces Virtue, as it is enjoined 
by the laws of God ; Honour, as it 1s graceful and or- 
namental to human nature. 


He, who is ſo impertinent, as to trouble company 
with the greatneſs of his pedigree, or the many virtues 
of his family, comes not to meet his friends, but to 

Th receive 
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receive homage ; and, therefore, ought to pay the 
reckoning. 


He who is choice of his time, will alſo be choice 
of his company; leſt the firſt engage him in vanity, 
and the other make him criminal, by throwing him- 
ſelf and time away. 


Homer, knowing that human nature was not ca- 
pable of enduring long labour, put a harp into the 
hands of his hero; that he might unbend his cares, 
and ſoften the noiſe of the trumpet, with the har- 


mony of a peaceful inſtrument. 


Happy is the man, who can be je gps by him- 
ſelf in private; by others i in public; and by God! in 
both. | 


Honours upon earth confer nothing which may 
make our life more truly happy: if they add to our 
Joys, the more are our fears: if they augraent our 
pleaſure, our care and trouble is the more. Great 
perſons are like the flags on the top of a ſhip's maſt; 


as they are more high, ſo are they more ſubject to 


the wind and ſtorms. 


He who needs no counſel or advice, muſt be more 
than man ; but he that refuſeth all counſel, is worſe : 


than a beaſt. 
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| Herod had fo much religion, to make a ſcruple of 
an oath, tho' not of a murder. No man caſts all 
juſtice off at once; but while he gives himſelf over to 
ſome ſins, he ſtops at others. 85 


How ſublime a thing it is to live by faith, and not 
by ſenſe! Todepend upon a promiſe of things unſeen, 
under a thouſand diſcouragements, and. tempta- 
tions, to infidelity ! To ſubmit our underſtandings, 
with a becoming humility, to myſteries that are en- 
tirely above them; our wills to the Divine Pleaſure 
and Diſpoſal ; and make it our delight to do, and to 
be, in all caſes, Juſt what Infinite Wiſdom ſhall think 
fit to determine! 


Haſty reſoturious are ſeldom fortunate ; and tis a 
piece of neceſſary prudence, for a man, before he 
reſolves on any buſineſs, to conſider what may be the 
conſequences of it. 


He that compliments another, with hearty wiſhes, 
to his face, and afterwards degrades his reputatian, 
is a double- tongued hypocrite. 


N is that man, who, in the days of his health, 
hath retired himſelf from the noiſe and tumult of this 
world, and made that careful preparation for death, 
and a better life, as may give him that conſtancy, 
and firmneſs of ſpirit, as to be able to. bear the 

: — K | thoughts 


'T 4b 4 


| Gobebe and approaches of his great change, with- 
out amazement ; and to have a mind almoſt equally 
poized, between that ſtrong inclinati8n of nature, 
which makes us deſirous to live, and that wiſer dic- 
tate of reaſon and religion, which ſhould make us 
willing to die, whenever God thinks fir. 
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Humility is the fore-runner of advancement and 
honour, and ambition the hatbinger of deſtruction 
t ruin. 
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"He who will true examples learn to vive, 
"Firſt let him learn to die, and then to "YE: | 
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Happineſs | is ed with envy. © 
Happineſs is defired by all, but obtained by few. 
Happy is the man that is content with a competency. 
Haſte makes waſte, and waſte makes want. 
Health, and long life, are the 42255 of temporal 
bleflings. | 
Health is the ſalt of life, which relimes all things. 


Hear both * before you give judgment. 
Hear 
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Hear inſtruction; be wiſe, and refuſe it not. | 
Hear no evil of a friend, and ſpeak none of an enemy, 
He curſes the miſer, who wiſhes him a long life. 
He gains by his kindneſs, who gives to the deſerving; 


= He gives twice, who gives in time. 
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He is a debtor to others, thar praiſes himſelf. 

He is always poor, that is never contented. 

He i is in ſome N N wiſe, that, conceals his i igno- 
Trance. 5 

He is miſerable, that knows not how to ſpend his time. 

He is of a happy memory, that forgets nothing but 

injuries. 

He 1 is to be commended, that adorns his youth wich 

iv. FIEWE. | 

| He is vain and arrogant, that is pleaſed with flattery. 

He lives in fame, that dies in virtue's cauſe, 

He never wants comfort, that has content. 

He. only knows God aright, that knows how to o obey 
him. | 

He that acts greatly, is the true great man. 

He that boaſts of his own praiſes, ſpeaks ill of him- 
ſelf. 

He that boaſts of his ſin, glories i in his ſhame, 

He that conquers his paſſion, conquers | his es 

enemy. 

He that contemns a ſmall crime, commits a great one. 

He that fears not an oath, will not tremble at a lye. 

He that has fellowſhip with, a proud man, will be Ham 
him. 
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He that has money, and no wit, is but half happy. 


He that injures one, threatens an hundred. 


He that is choice of his time, is choice of his com- 


Pany. 


He that keeps a clear conſcience, con temns calumny. 
He that lives without offence, fears no reproof. 


He that oppreſſes honeſty, wants it himſelf. 


He that pitieth another, remembereth himſelf. 


He that prays with indifference, does but beg a denial. 


He that ſoweth iniquity, may expect to reap vanity, 


He that ſwims in fin, will fink in ſorrow. 3 
He that truſts a known knave, muſt expect to be 


cheated. 


He that wants compaſſion, has abandoned humanity. 91 
He that watches not his thoughts, needs one to watch 7 


him. 
He that will not give, ſhould not receive. 


g 4 


P 


He that would live pleaſantly, muſt live virtuouſly. 
He who refuſeth inſtruction, deſpiſeth his own ſoul. 
He who will not be counſelled, cannot be helped. 


Honeſty commonly proves the beſt policy. 


Honour and glory are the rewards of virtue. 


Honourable and commendable are virtuous actions. 


Honour and virtue are the ornaments of the ſoul. 
Honour is purchaſed, and maintained, by induſtry. 
Honours are not always the reward of merit. 


Honour your parents, to prolong your days. 


| Hope deferred makes the heart fick. 


' Honours grace wiſe men, and make fools notorious. 


Human | 


hank ond he Wt had 


So 


E 
A | Human wiſdom, is fooliſhneſs in the affairs of God. 
XX Humility is the firſt ſtep to chriſtianity. 

2 | Humility is the foundation of all virtue. 

9 Humility leads to honour and promotion. 

X Humility makes great men twice honourable. 


* 


PROSE. 


8 
Tt is incumbent on every man, who conſults his 
own dignity, to retract his error as ſoon as he diſco- 


vers it, without fearing any cenſure, ſo much as that 
of his own mind, 


It is a gratitude that ought to be paid to Provi- 
dence, by men of diſtinguiſhed faculties, to praiſe 
and adore the author of their being, with a ſpirit 
ſuitable to thoſe faculties; and rouſe ſlower men, by 
their words, actions, and writings, to a participation 
of their tranſports and thankſgiving. 


If gratitude is due from man to man, how much 
more from man'to his maker! The Supreme Being 
does not only confer upon us thoſe bounties, which 


proceed more immediately from his hand, but even 
thoſe benefits, which are conveyed to us by others, 


K 3 | Every 
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Every bleſſing we enjoy, by what means ſoever it 
may be derived upon us, is the gift of him, who is 
the great author of good, and father of mercies. 


In teaching thy child, rather dally with him, than 
terrify him; for no art or ſcience entereth kindly 
into the mind, that is driven forcibly. Diſcretion 
and mildneſs will lead a child; but paſſion and pu- 
niſhment, will frighten all his wits away. 


It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if a all 
the misfortunes of mankind were caſt into a public 
ſtock, in order to be equally diſtributed among the 
whole ſpecies, thoſe who now think themſelves the moſt 
unhappy, would prefer the ſhare they are already 
poſſeſſed of, before that which would fall to them by 
ſuch a diviſion. 


Infamy is ſo cutting an evil, that moſt perſons, i 
who have an elevation of ſoul, think ; it worſe than * 
death, | 
It has been ſaid, that if truth were to be baniſhed 
the reſt of the earth, it ought to be found upon the 
lips of a king: he muſt, therefore, not only abhor 
perjury, but all falſhood and diſſimulation. The 
man that thinks one thing, and ſpeaks another, I hate, 
ſays Achilles, like the gates of hell. 
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It is of no ſmall importance to the honeſt, quiet 
part of mankind, who deſire nothing ſo much, as to 
ſee peace and virtue flouriſh, to enter ſeriouſly, and 
impartially, into the conſideration of this point: for, 
as ſignificant as the quarrels of the great may ſome- 
times be, yet they are nothing, without their eſpou- 


= ſing and ſupporting them, one way or other. 


If you would be ſafe from harm yourſelf, learn not 
to | meditate miſchief againſt others. 


It is very abfurd, to light or inſult another, upon 
his wanting a property which we poſſeſs. 


If women were but as modeſt, and unaſſuming, a8 
they are handſome, they might command the hearts 
of all that behold them. 


It is no ſmall importance in life, to be cautious 
what company we keep, and with whom we enter 


into friendſhip. 


It is very inhuman to deny ſuccour and comfort, 
to people in tribulation; but to inſult them, and add 
to the weight of their misfortunes, is ſomething ſu- 


ee brutiſh and Fucks: 80 155 


"Sinha people, who, are > molt apt to take 
liberties with others, are generally the moſt ſurpriſed, 
* if 


( 
if they are retorted upon with any ſeverity; tho er, 
of all people, have the leaſt reaſon to expect quarter. 


It is wonderful, that affectation, that odious qua- 
lity, ſhould have been always ſo common and epide- 
mical; ſince it is not more diſagreeable to others, 
than hurtful to the perſon that wears it. 


It is a very agreeable thing, to ſee craft repelled by 
cunning; more eſpecially to behold the ſnares of the 
wicked, broken and defeated by the diſcreet — 
ment of the innocent. 


It behoves every man, to exert a good ſhare of in- 
duſtry, towards the advancement of his intereſt ; or, 
if he pleaſes, of his reputation, 


It can never be expected, that things ſhould be, 
in all reſpects, agreeable to our wiſhes; and if they 
are not very bad indeed, we ought, in many caſes, to 
be contented with them, 


Induſtry and application to buſineſs, make amends 
for the want of a quick and ready wit. | 


In all our tranſactions with mankind, even in the 
moſt private and low life, we ſhould have a ſpecial 
regard, how, and with whom we truſt * 


12 
"os 


5 


Jealouſy i in friendſhip, i is a certain indication of a 
falſe heart ; tho' in love, it e be the minen 


mark of a good one. 


It is in vain for innocent men, under oppreſſion, 
to complain to thoſe, who are the occaſion of it; all 
they can urge, will but make againſt them; and even 
their very innocence, tho? they ſhould ſay nothing, 
would render them ſufficiently ſuſpected. 


It is a true obſervation, that thoſe who are weakeſt 
in underſtanding, and moſt ſlow of apprehenſion, are 
generally the ſtrongeſt in opinion, and moſt preci- 
pitate in uttering their crude conceptions. 


It is, by no means, prudent, to join intereſts with 
ſuch, as have it in their power, to impoſe upon us their 
own conditions. 


In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread, until 
thou return unto the ground; for out of it waſt thou 
taken; for duſt thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt thou 
return. | 


Idleneſs has, at preſent, ſo much influence on abun- 
dance of the younger ſort of our gentry, and is be- 
come ſo faſhionable, that the principal emulation, 
among a great part of them, is only, who ſhall be moſt 
ppl and inſignificant. 
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In the afflictions of others, however incurred, the 
human mind has always ſomething to lament; either 
their ſufferings, or their . deſerved them. 


In all deliberations 3 purpoſes, ſuppoſe the act 
already done, and then reaſon upon it. Not that 
every thing may be done, which we might not repent 
of, but many things might be prevented, or avoided, 
by ſuch a previous reflection. x 


Inordinate deſire of wealth, is the ſpring of uſury ; 
and uſury ſubverteth credit, good name, and all other 


It is the property of a liar, to put on the counte- 
nance of an honeſt man; that ſo, by his outward ha- 


bit, he may the more ſubtily deceive. 


It is, with narrow-ſoul'd people, as with narrow- 
neck'd bottles; the leſs they have in them, the more 
noe they make in pouring out. * 


In all things, miſtakes are excuſeable; but an error, 
that proceeds from any good principle, leaves no 
room for reſentment. 47 


It is of unſpeakable advantage, to poſſeſs our minds 
with an habitual good intention, and to aim all our 
thoughts, words, and actions, at ſome laudable end; 

whether 
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whether it be the glory of our maker, the good * 
mankind, or the benefit of our ſouls. 


It is a frivolous pleaſure, to 10 ande ue 
gaping crowds: but to have the approbation of a good 
man, in the cool reflections of his cloſet, is a gratifi- 
cation worthy an heroic ſpirit. 


It is the great leſſon of morality, to do as we would 
be done by, and to love our neighbours as ourſelves: 
but this is to ſhew, in few words, how partial we are 
to ourſelves; and that is againſt natural juſtice, for 
the ſame perſon to be both party and judge. 


It is no ſmall happinefs, to be thought innocent; 
but a greater, to be void of offence: ſhun, therefore, 
the leaſt appearance of evil; that you may not be 
ſuſpected, if you cannot avoid both. Chuſe rather 
to be ſuſpected, when you do not deſerve it, than to 
do evil, without being ſuſpected. 


It is a dreadful thing to diſpleaſe God, the creator 
of all things, who is able to deſtroy both body and 
foul in hell; and has threatened thoſe with eternal 
torments, that refuſe to obey his laws: let us endea- 
your to pleaſe him, therefore, that we may avoid that 


dreadful puniſhment. 


It is a commendable thing, for a boy to apply his 
> | | mind 
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mind to the ſtudy of good letters; they will be always 


uſeful to him; they will procure him the favour and 
love of good men, which thoſe that are wile, value 
more than riches and pleaſure, 


It is thè part of a prudent boy, to apply his mind 
to the ſtudy of learning and virtue. 


In converſation, rather practiſe to hear than to 
ſpeak; for you will have this advantage, that what is 
beneficial, in the diſcourſe, you may make your own, 
and more readily diſcover what is wile and 1 imper- 
tinent. | 


Tt is common to overlook what is near, by keeping 
the eye fixed upon ſomething remote. In the ſame 
manner, preſent opportunities are neglected, and at- 
tainable good is ſlighted, by minds buſied in exten- 


ſive ranges, and intent upon future advantages. 


It is an inconteſtable truth, that the virtues of the 
people conſtitute the moſt happy diſpoſitions, that 
can be deſired, by a juſt and wiſe government. 

If every man ſhould think ſoberly, and immediately, 
for himſelf, and do nothing for others, all mankind 
would be rendered miſerable, 


It 


r 
It was well obſerved by Pythagoras, that ability 
and neceſſity dwell near each other. 


Ic frequently happens, that applauſe abates dili- 
gence. Whoever finds himſelf to have performed 
more than was demanded, will be contented to ſpare 
the. labour of unneceſlary performances, and fit down 
to enjoy, at eaſe, his ſuperfluities. 


In the condition of men, it frequently happens, 
that grief and anxiety lie hid under the golden robes 
of proſperity; and the gloom of calamity is cheered 
by ſecret radiations of hope and comfort; as in the 
works of Nature, the bog is ſometimes covered with 
flowers, and the mine concealed in the barren crags. 


It requires but little acquaintance with the heart, 
to know, that woman's firſt wiſh is to be handſome ; 
and that, conſequently, the readieſt method of ob- 
taining her kindneſs, is to praiſe her beauty. |, 
If it be unhappy, to have one patron; what is his 
miſery, who has many? \ 


| lmpriſonment is aflictive, and! ignominious death, 
fearful; but let the convict compare his condition, 
with that which his actions might reaſonably have 
incurred. 


It 
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It has been faid, that ambition and pride are not 
paſſions, but actions Proceeding from violent agita- 
tions of the al. 
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Mont 01 enquiry; we FR not 6 reflect on 
the ſilent encroachments of time; or remember, that 
no man is in more danger of doing little, than he 
' who flatters himſelf, with abilities to do all. 


In order chat all men may be taught to ſpeak 
truth, it is neceſfary, that all, likewiſe, ſhould learn 
to hear it; for no ſpecies of falſhood is more frequent 
chan flattery, to WIrich the coward is betrayed by fear, 
"the ene eren and the 5 nel 


TA not deſire, at the expence of the ſlighteſt 
article of virtue: paſs once its limits, and you fall 
ee into vice. e 

In genere a ture moſt reverence, who 
moſt deſerve it; for he that lives well, cannot be 


We. R 


In every art, practice is much; in arts manual, 
practice is almoſt the whole; precept can, at moſt, 
but warn againſt error; it can never beſtow excellence. 


It is too common for thoſe, who have unjuſtly ſuf- 
fered pain, to inflict it likewiſe, in their turn, with 
the 
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the ſame injuſtice; and to imagine, they have a right 
to treat others, as they have themſelves been treated. 


In ſolitude, if we eſcape the example of bad men, 
we likewiſe want the counſel and wenne of che 
good. 


It is, perhaps, kindly provided by Nature, that as 
the feathers and ſtrength of a bird grow together, and 
her wings are not compleated till the is able to fly; 
ſo ſome proportion ſhould be obſerved in the human 
mind, between Judgment and courage. The preci- 
pitation of experience is therefore reſtrained by ſname; 
and we remain ſhackled by timidity, till we have 
learned to ſpeak, and att, with propriety. 


If you would teach erde to others, begin with 
yourſelf. How can you expect another will keep 
your ſecrer, when you 15 a eannott 

It is j altiy conſidered, as che genelk Sine of 
art, to imitate nature; but it requires judgment, to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe parts of ne ne are mos pow 
per for i imitation. 21 

It is vain, to put what within the reach of him, 
who wall not ſtretch out his Nenne to take it. 
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Indolence is one of thoſe vices, from which, thoſe 
whom it once infects, are ſeldom reformed. 


Integrity, without knowledge, is weak, and gene- 
rally uſeleſs; and knowledge, without integrity, is 
dangerous and dreadful. : 


„ eis diſpoſition to feel the force of words, and to 
combine the ideas annexed to them with quickneſs, 
that ſhews one man's imaginations to be better than 


another's, and diſtinguiſhes a fine taſte, from dull- 


neſs and . 


* may reaſonably be aſſerted, that he — finds 
himſelf ſtrongly attracted to any particular ſtudy, 
though it may happen to be out of his propoſed 
ſcheme, if it is not trifling, or vicious, had better con- 
tinue his application to it; fince it is likely that he 
will, with much more eaſe and expedition, attain that 
which a warm inclination ſtimulates him to purſue, 


than that ac which a preſcribed law cee him to 
toil. 


It is not eaſy to love thoſe we do not eſteem. It 
is harder ſtill, to love thoſe who have more merit than 


It is pure hypocriſy, in a man of quality, to decline 
the place due to his rank: it colts him nothing to 
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take the loweſt ſeat, when he is ſure, the higheſt will 


be prefſed upon him. Modeſty ſhews great reſigna- 


tion, in thoſe of middle rank; if they throw them- 


ſelves among the crowd, if they take up with a diſ- 
XX advantageous ſituation, they are ſure to remain there; 
they may be ſqueezed to pieces; there is no mortal 


to take notice of them. 


It is a misfortune incident to all men, more eſpe- 


cially to people of volatile diſpoſitions, that they 


know not how to enjoy the preſent hour: the mind 
of man 1s perpetually planning out ſchemes of future 
happineſs, and contemplating diſtant proſpects of 


= pleaſure, which, he flatters himſelf, he is one day to 


poſſeſs; inſtead of endeavouring to enjoy the preſent, 


X with ſolid ſatisfaction. 


lt is a moſt noble and commendable deſign of chil- 
dren, deſcended of mean parents, by their induſtry, 


to become the ſons of Virtue, and excelling parts; 


which render them equal, in opinion of the prudent, 
to thoſe of honourable deſcent. 


It is to be lamented, that thoſe who are moſt ca- 


1 pable of improving mankind, very frequently neglect 
to communicate their knowledge; either becauſe it 
is more pleaſing to gather ideas, than to impart them; 
or becauſe, to minds naturally great, few things ap- 

| 1 pear 
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pear of ſo much importance, as to deſerve the notice 
of the Public. | | = 


It is not by comparing line with line, that the me- 
rit of great works is to be eſtimated; but by their ge- 
neral effects, and ultimate reſult. 


It is the great excellence of learning, that it bor- 
rows very little from time or place: it is not confined 
to ſeaſon, or to climate; to cities, or the country; 
but may be cultivated, and enjoyed, where no other 
pleaſure can be obtained. 


It will be generally found, that thoſe who marry 
late, are beſt pleaſed with their children; and thoſe 
who marry early, with their partners. 


It is the privilege of poverty, to be happy unen- 
vied; to be healthful, without phyſic; and ſecure, 
without a guard: to obtain, from the bounty of na- 
ture, what the great and wealthy are compelled to 
procure, by the help of artiſts, and the attendants of 
flatterers and ſpies. | 


Idleneſs is the greateſt prodigality: it throws away 
time, which is invaluable in reſpect of its preſent uſe; 
and when it is paſt, cannot be recovered by any power 
of art or nature. 


If 
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F If miſery be the effect of virtue, it ought to be re- 


verenced; if of ill- fortune, it ought to be pitied; and 
if of vice, not to be inſulted: becauſe it is, perhaps, 
itſelf a puniſhment, adequate to the crime by which 
it was produced: and the humanity of that man can 
deſerve no panegyric, who is · capable of reproaching 
a criminal, in the hands of the executioner. 


Induſtry is neeifol in every condition of life; we 
cannot, without it, act in any ſtate decently, or uſe- 
fully, either to the benefit or ſatisfaction of others, 
or to our own advantage or comfort; it is requiſite 
for procuring eaſe, ſweet, and ſatisfaction to the mind; 
attended with a good conſcience, ſweetens our en- 
joyments, and ſeaſons our attainments; is a guard to 
innocence, and a bar to temptations. 


If any ſpeak ill of thee, conſider whether he has 
truth of his ſide; and, if ſo, reform thyſelf, that his 
cenſures may not affect thee. | 


If we look back into particular communities, and 
diviſions of men, we may obſerve that it is the diſ- 
creet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the 
brave, who guides the converſation, and gives mea- 
ſures to the ſociety. ; 


If wiſdom be the head, honeſty the heart, induſtry 
muſt * the right hand of every vocation; without 
L 2 1 which 
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which, the greateſt penetration, and beſt intention, 
can execute nothing. 


It may be remarked, for the comfort of honeſt po- 


verty, that avarice reigns moſt, in thoſe who have but 


few good qualities to recommend them. Humanity, 
good-nature, and the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, are incompatible with it. 


It is a frivolous pleaſure to be the admiration of 
gaping crouds; but to have the approbation of a good 
man, in the cool reflection of his cloſet, is a gratifi- 
cation worthy an heroic ſpirit; for the applauſe of 
the croud, makes the head giddy ; but the atteſtation 
of a reaſonable man, makes the heart glad. 


If the beſt preparations of care will ſcarcely guard 
us from temptations, what will become of thoſe that 
are diſſolved in pleaſure? 


If we are to ſanctify things dedicated to God's 
ſervice, how much more ought we to reverence his 
tremendous name, and glorify him for his goodneſs! 


It was Seneca's council to his friend Lucilius, when. 
he went about to do any thing, that he ſhould ima- 
gine Cato, or Scipio, to be preſent. 


It is better to have natural parts, without learning, 
than 


._ we 


LE 


than learning, without good natural parts; but when 


theſe join together, they render a man every way com- 


Ignorance makes a man conceited, and conceited- 


XX neſs makes him the jeſt of ſociety. 


In revenge, we act the executioner; but we perſo- 
nate a prince, when we pardon: the latter diſcovers 
a magnanimity of foul; the other, a brutiſh diſpoſi- 
tion. | 


It is a lamentable conſideration, that the generality 


of mankind, know not to what end they are born into 


the world, till they are going out of it. 


It is not the circumſtance of life, that gives one 
man juſt preference above another; but the behaviour 


in that circumſtance, that makes the diſtinction. 


The circumſtance of life no pref'rence gives, 
But as the man 1n that condition lives. 


It is a degenerate age, that ſuffers unworthineſs to 


ſtand candidate with merit, and turns virtue a beg- 


ging for the arel. 


8 makes men rebels againſt the princi- 
ples of nature, who ought to be ſhunned as an infec- 
tious air, fince there is no human law to puniſh them. 
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Induſtry is attended with a good conſcience, and 9 

cheerful reflections of having ſpent our time well, and 
employed our talents to right purpoſes. 


It is certain, that to keep a continual watch over 


our thoughts, words, and actions; to return kindneſs 


and civility, for injuries and contempt, require greater 
fortitude of mind, than to vanquiſh heroes, and fub- 


due kingdoms. 


Induſtry argues an ingenious and generous diſpo- 
ſition of ſoul, by purſuing things in the faireſt way; 
for it diſdains to enjoy the fruits of other men's la- 
bours, without deſerving them, -or Oy them 


for them. 


It is a certain mark of a great mind, in the preſent 
gale of proſperity, to preſerve the ſoul from pride and 
inſolence; and, in the rough ſtorms of adverſity, to 
ſhun deprefling anxiety, 

If the action you take in hand be honourable and 
uſeful, let not an ill accident diſcourage you, nor a 
good one make you careleſs. 


It requires great prudence, and caution, to be ca- 
pable of reproving: he that would reprove a friend, 
muſt. not only watch a proper opportunity, but conſi- 
der the temper of the perſon he reproves: if both theſe 

are 


E 
are not carefully obſerved, we are in danger of loſing 
our labour and our friend. | | 


It is in virtue, as it is in arts; we arrive to excel- 
lency in both, by frequent practice, and vigorous 
perſeverance. | 


It may be good ſometimes to vary in your conduct, 

that you may fruſtrate the ill deſigns of thoſe that 
envy you; for if they come to obſerve a ſtrict uni- 
formity in your actions, they may thereby prevent 
your enterprizes, and cauſe them to miſcarry. 


Julius Cæſar, after the battle of Pharſalia, received 
his enemies into favour, and envied Cato; who killed 
himſelf, becauſe he took away, from the conqueror, 
the glory of forgiving him, and reſtoring him to his 
former honours. | 


It ought to be an excellent performance, that will 
juſtify the patronage of a learned man; for though 
his goodneſs may move him to overlook ſmall faults, 
yet it is accounted a raſh, ill- grounded confidence, 
to prefix a great name to a trifling performance. 


It may be a leſs evil, to commit fin, and not love it; 
than to love fin, and not fo frequently commit it: 
the former argues weakneſs of grace; but, the other, 
the corruption of nature. | 
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In the ſcripture, 1 the ignorant may learn all uſeful 


knowledge; and the knowing may learn to diſcern 


their ignorance. 


It is infinitely more honourable, to forgive a wrong, 


than to revenge it: the one makes us like God, 555 . 4 


the other makes us like the Devil. 


I all places, and in all companies, remember the 
preſence of God, and walk continually, as under the 
view of his all-ſeeing and obſerving eye. Often con- 
ſider, that God is every where preſent, and then you 
will ſtudy, to be every where holy. | 


Irregular deſires, and unreaſonable undertakings, 
muſt meet with diſappointments. There is a proper 
time for all things; and nothing ſucceeds well, but 
what 1s done in ſeaſon; for there is no forcing nature 


againſt her biaſs, or inverting the methods of Provi- 


dence. 


In your undertakings, if you would be ſucceſsful, 
let Reaſon be the preſident of all your actions. Miſ- 
carriages are the effects of folly. Fools are unfortu- 
nate, becauſe they never conſider; and men make 
Fortune greater than ſhe is, and by their own folly 
increaſe lier power, Foreſight 1s the right eye of 
Prudence, 


* 
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If your endeavours cannot prevent a vice, let a 
timcly repentance atone for it: with the ſame height 
of deſire as you have ſinned, with the like depth of 
ſorrow you muſt repent. You that have ſinned to- 
day, defer not your repentance till to-morrow, He 
that hath promiſed pardon to your repentance, hath 
not promiſed life till you repent. 1 


It is below the dignity of a great mind, to enter- 
tain conteſts with people that have neither quality 
nor courage: contempt, in ſuch a caſe, is the only 
honourable revenge. 


Judge not of men's management at firſt ſight. 
There are a world of proceedings that appear odd, 
and even ridiculous, which, yet, are grounded upon 
ſecret reaſons, that are very ſolid and ſubſtantial, when 
they come to be rightly known. 


Innumerable are the grievances, and incumbrances, 
which, every moment of time, do ec this 
frail life. 


leg libre is, of all crimes, that which we are to 
account the moſt venial in others, and the moſt un- 
pardonable in ourſelves: it is impious to the higheſt 
degree; for it makes us fight againſt our children, and 


our altars, There is hardly any notorious crime, 
without 
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without a mixture of ingratitude: it diſunites man- 
| Kind, and breaks the very pillars of ſociety. 


It is certain you muſt die; and uncertain, when, 
how, or where. Seeing Death is always at your heels, 
you muſt (if you are wiſe) always be ready to die. 


In the firſt warmth of our liquor, we begin to have 
an opinion of our wit; the next degree of heat, gives 
us an opinion of our courage: the firſt error brings 
us often into a quarrel, and the ſecond makes us 
come off as pirifully. | 


It is better to expect a diſappointment, than to 
promiſe a product proportionable to the purpoſe. 
Who knows what the project may produce? the event 
is very uncertain. Many things fall out between the 
cup and the lip; neither can the ſucceſs be ſeen. 


It is the property of the vain-glorious, to advance 
their reputations, and ſometimes themſelves, but with 
execrable villanies, upon the imaginary ruins of good 
men's innocencies; and, to make inſolent detraction 
from other men's ſufficiencies, an addition to their own. 


It is more commendation for a virtuous man, to be 
ſilent; than to make repetition of his worthy perfor- 
mances. mn F404 


It 


1 
It is good to know much, and to live well; but, if 
we cannot obtain both, it is better to deſire piety 
than wiſdom; for knowledge makes no man happy; 
nor doth bleſſedneſs conſiſt in intellectuals. The only 


brave thing, is a religious life. 


Idleneſs is the womb, or fountain, of all wicked- 
neſs; for it conſumes and waſtes the riches and vir- 
tues we have already, and diſenables us, to get thoſe 
we have not. 


It is the work and providence of God's ſecret coun- 
ſel, that the day of the elect ſhould be troubled in 
their pilgrimage. This preſent life is the way to our 
long home: God, therefore, in his ſecret wiſdom, af- 
flicts our travel with continual trouble; left the de- 
lights of our journey, might take away the defire of 
our journey's end. | 


Idleneſs is the dead ſea, that ſwallows all virtues. 
*Fis no wonder to find many of our gentry greatly 
debauched, ſince moſt of them are muffled up in a 
non-employment. | 


If you are diſpoſed to be merry, have a ſpecial care 
to three things: firſt, that your mirth be not againſt 
religion: ſecondly, that it be nor againft charity: 
thirdly, that it be not againſt chaſtity. And then, be 
as merry as you.can, only in the Lord. 
In- 


= 

Induftry is never unfruitful. Action keeps the 

ſoul both ſweer and ſound; whilſt Slothfulneſs rots it 

to noiſomeneſs. There is a kind of good angel, wait- 

ing upon diligence, always carrying a laurel in his 

hand to crown her; whereas, Idleneſs, for her reward, 
is ever attended with ſhame and poverty. 


Jealouſy is 2 diſeaſe of the mind, proceeding from 
a fear that a man hath, that that thing is communi— 
cated to another, which he would not have common, 
but private to himſelf. It is alſo bred of that love, 
which will not ſuffer a partner in a thing beloved. 


Jealouſy is ſuch a heavy and grievous enemy to the 
holy ſtate of matrimony, and ſoweth, between the mar- 
ried couple, ſuch deadly ſeeds of hatred and conten- 
tion, as love, being once raſed out with diſtruſt thereof, 
through en vy, enſueth bloody revenge. 


Jealouſy is a hell to the mind, and an horror to 
the conſcience, ſuppreſſing reaſon, and inciting rage. 


Jealouſy, in ſeeking death, contemneth it; in find- 
ing it, repineth thereat; not for enduring it, but be- 
cauſe it ſuffereth him not to out- live revenge. 
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Ignorance is that defect, which cauſeth a man to 


fs : 


: Judge evil of things; todeliberateworſe: not toknow 
} | | how 


3 
how to take the advantage of preſent good things, 
but to conceive ill of whatſoever is good in man's life. 


It proceedeth of a light judgment, to credit all 
things that a man heareth, and to do all things that 
he ſeeth. | 


Juſtice 1s godlineſs, and godlineſs is the knowledge 
of God: it is, moreover, in reſpect of us, taken for 
an equal deſcription of right, and of laws. 


Juſtice is the badge of Virtue, the ſtaff of Peace, 
and the maintenance of Honour. 


juſtice is painted blind, with a veil before her face; 
not becauſe ſhe is blind, but thereby to ſignify, that 
Juſtice, tho' ſhe do behold that which is right and 
honeſt, yet will ſhe reſpect no perſon. 


* Ingratitude is that which maketh men impudent; 
ſo that, they dare join together, to hurt thoſe which 
have been their belt friends, and them to whom they 
are bound, both by blood, nature, and benefits. 


Ingratitude challengeth revenge by cuſtom, and is 
a vice moſt hateful before God and man. 


In-good things, nothing is either wanting or ſuper- 
fluous; which made the Pythagorians ſay, that wick- 
edneſs 
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edneſs could not be comprehended, but godlineſs 
might. 


Infamy is the livery of bad deſerts in this world; 
and that, which for our malignities, and evil-doing, 
ſtaineth our names, and our ſucceſſions, with a per- 


petual diſgrace; through the report of our miſdeeds, n 


and unjuſt attempts. 


Immodeſt words admit of no defence ; 
For want of decency, 1s want of ſenſe. 


BOW SINGLE LINES. 


1 


Idleneſs has no advocate, but many friends. 
Idlenefs is the root of all evil. 

Idleneſs procures poverty; and lazineſs, want. 

If nature is defective, repair it by induſtry. 

If you have done a commendable thing, boaſt not of it. 
Ignorance is commonly the parent of injuries. 
Ignorance is the greateſt enemy to learning. 


Ignorance is the principal cauſe of men's misfortunes. 
III examples are as catching as contagious diſeaſes, 


Ill examples corrupt even the beſt diſpoſitions. 
Imaginary dangers, often ſurpriſe us more than real 
ones. | Imi- 


[ 9 1 
Imitate a good man, but don't counterfeit him. 
Imitate nothing that is not fit to be done. 
Immoderate pleaſures are very pernicious to health. 
Immorality, and profaneneſs, are too common. 
Immortal honour, is better than tranſitory riches. 
Improvement of parts, is by improvement of time. 
Impudence and ignorance commonly go together. 
In admoniſhing, be friendly; in promiſing, faithful. 
In all friendſhips, endeavour to avoid flattery. 
Inclinations and averſions, are the inſtincts of Provi- 
n,, 
Incomparable performances are produced by induſtry. 
Inconſtancy is the attendant of a weak mind. 
Inconſtant and wavering minds, render men unfit for 
ſociety. 
In diſcourſe, uſe plainneſs, rather than curioſity. 
In doing our duty we deſerve no reward. 
Indolence is the inlet to every vice. 
Induſtry is a fence to innocency and virtue. | 
Induſtry is Fortune's right hand, and Frugality her left. 
Induſtry keeps the mind clear, and the body healthy. 
Ingenuity, and induſtry, are never unfruitful. 
Ingenuity is owing to nature; learning, to education. 
Ingratitude is the moſt unpardonable of all crimes. 
Ingratitude perverts all the meaſures of religion and 
ſociety. ; | 
Innocence and humility are the beauties of the ſoul. 
Innocency is built on divine reaſon. 
Innocency is often puniſhed, when guilt eſcapes. _ 
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It is a bleſſing, for envious men to want ability. 
It is a double curſe, to be poor and proud. 


It is better to take many injuries, than to give one. 
It is faithful obedience recommends us to God. 


It is more glory, to deſpiſe the world, 0 to con- 


L 

Innumerable inconveniencies are common to men, 

Innumerable fins bring innumerable forrows. 

In proſperity we ought to prepare for adverſity. 

Intemperance is the cauſe of many diſeaſes. 

Intemperance ſtupifies the ſenſes. 

In trouble beg God's Pts but uſe Four endea- 
vours. | 

In vain he craves doo who will not follow it. 

In youth and ſtrength, think of age and weakneſs. 


It is a glorious thing, to ſeek after true glory. 
It is a miſerable thing to rely on another man's credit. 


It is good to begin well, but better to end well. 

It is good to have a friend, but bad to want one. 

It is good to have company in trouble. | 

Ic is hard to cure, when the patient indulges the di- 
ſeaſe. | 

It is ingratitude to retort an n obligation, inſtead of re- 
turning it. 


quer it. 4 
It is no ſmall conqueſt, to overcome EP) 
It is the property of a wile man, to command his tongue. 
It tequires as much care to keep, as to get an eſtate, 


PROSE, 


Knowledge ſhould be eſteemed more than riches s 
and virtue is ſtill more valuable than knowledge. 

Knowledge, ſoftened with complacency and goods 
breeding, will make a man equally beloved and ad- 


X mired; but being joined with a ſevere and moroſe 


"X temper, it makes a man rather feared than reſpected. 


= Knowledge is the treaſure of the mind; diſcretion, 
the key to it: and it illuſtrates all other learning, as 
the lapidary doth unpoliſhed diamonds, 


Knowledge, thoroughly digeſted, becomes habitual! 
che poſſeſſor, by degrees, forgets, that things, now ſo 
familiar, were ever unknown to himſelf or others. 


Knowledge, without juſtice, is craft; and courage, 
without conduct, is raſhneſs. 


. 
& 1.44 


eſſentially raiſes one man above another; it finiſhes 
one half of the human ſoul; it makes beings pleaſant 
M to 


f 62 } 

to us; fills the mind with entertaining views, and ad- 
miniſters to it, a perpetual ſeries of oratifications; it 
gives eaſe to ſolitude, and gracefulneſs to retirement; 
it fills a public ſtation with ſuitable abilities, and adds 
a luſtre to thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of them. 

Keep not an idle man company; for it ſeldom doth 
happen, in any way of life, that a ſluggard and a rake- 
hell do not go together; or that he who is idle, 1 is 
not alſo diſſolute. 


Knowledge is the fruit of induſtry; for without in- 
duſtry we cannot underſtand languages, comprehend 
ſciences, peruſe hiſtories, be acquainted with the va- 
rious inventions, enquiries, opinions, and controver- 
ſies, or {kill or art, to expreſs our minds, or impart 
[nan 8 N with advantage. 7” 


Keep a mien in all your actions, leſt exceſs in any, 
wy you mean and poor in all. 

W a meaſure in thy deſires after worldly things; 
for covetouſneſs has very contrary effects. Multi- 
tudes ſacrifice their eſtates to diſtant hopes; and others 
deſpiſe g great and extraordinary advantages that are 

in . for little intereſts that are preſent. 


Knaves have a ſeeret cunning, to draw 1 in the cre- 
| | dulous, 


ending. 


p + + 3 


dulous, by the performance of ſmall things; that they 


may the more eaſily impoſe upon them, in greater. 


Keep a low fail at the entrance of your eſtate. 


' You may riſe with honour, but you cannot go back 


without ſhame; for a =— beginning makes a good 


/ 


Keep no company with a man who is given to de- 
traction: to hear him patiently, and ſhew a counte- 
nance of encouragement, is to partake of his guilt, 
and prompt him to a continuance in that vice, which 
all good men ſhun him for. 


Kunegunda, the empreſs, in vindication of her ſuſ- 
pected honour, is reported to have walked on burn- 
ing plough-ſhares; and had been a ſevere ſufferer by 
it, had mot the fire been more ſenſible of her chaſtity, 
than her Jealous lord. 


Keep your own ſecrets; for-if you diſcover them 
to another, and he reveals them, you ſhould pardon 
him for it, ſince he is only treacherous by your ex- 
example. | 


* 


Knowledge is the firſt ſtep to honour: men muſt 


know before they can venerate. Tis the centinel 


that examines all approaches to the main- guard of 
the affections; and it is ſeldom ſeen, that a true eſteem 
| M 2 EO | | | is 
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is fixed in the heart, when the underſtanding is not 
convinced of the nobility of the object. : 


Knowledge and practiſe do mutually promote, and 
help forward, one another: knowledge prepares and 
diſpoſes for practice; and practice is the beſt way to 
perfect knowledge in any kind. | > 


King Demetrius, being aſked by Proclus, one of 
his captains, why he would not give battle to Ptole- 
my, ſeeing his ſtrength and number of men was much 
ſuperior—anſwered, that a thing once done, can ne- 
ver be undone; and before a man attempts a difficult 
enterprize, itis neceſſary, a long time to conſider and 
debate. | | 


Know God and yourſelf; learn your duty, and do 
it: and when you are once-humble, thankfyl, and 
' heavenly minded, you will not be diſpleaſed at what 
God, or man, do: nothing will trouble you; or if any 
thing doth, it will be this—that you do things no 
better, and are not more perfect. 


Knowledge, perfected by practice, is as much dif- 
ferent from mere ſpeculation, as the ſkill of doing a 
thing is, from being told how a thing is to be done; 
| ſor men may eaſily miſtake rules; but frequent prac- 
rice, and experience, are ſeldom deceived. 


Keep 


[ 165 J 
Keep innocency; 'tis the greateſt felicity, and a 
good conſcience, for tis a continual feaſt. This is 
the only muſic which makes a merry heart: this 
makes the priſoner ſing, when the jailor trembles. 


Keep your tongue, and keep your friend; for a few 
words cover much wiſdom; and a ooh voy ſilent, 
I thought wiſe. | 0. 9 


Knowledge ind learning are, of good men, dili- 
gently ſought for, and carefully kept in their boſoms; 
to the end, that thereby, they may know ſin, and 
eſchew the ſame; and know virtue, and attain unto it: 
for if it be not applied thereunto of them that have 
N. ſhe leaveth in them her n Os morn: | 


Knowledge and lent kiches and honour, even 
in their moſt reſplendent gallantry, are all but inflg- 
nificant n p en 17 ts and virtue. 


3 
— 


Keep innocency; aud take heed unto the ig that 
is right; __ n will ä man 1 at the laſt, 
Knowledge ü is f. fuch an excellent duty that 


the more a man knoweth, the more his deſire thereof 
increaſeth, 


Know the ſecrets of your eſtate, howmuch you are 
able, and how much you ought to ſpend: but live 
| M 3 1 not 
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not at the utmoſt; ſave ſomething to pay for misfor- 
tunes. 
Kings are the ſupreme governors and rulers over 
ſtates and monarchies, placed by the hand of God, 
to figure to the world his almighty power. If they 
be virtuous they are the bleſſings of the realm; 
if vicious, ſcourges allotted for their ſubjects 1 ini- 
quities. 


| | Kings and princes do loſe more in the opinions 
they hold, than in the reaſons they uſe. 


Knowledge is that underſtanding. which we have, 
both of our creator, and of his works and will, and 
of our own ſelves: it is the ſtore-houſe of all wiſdom, 
ang =, beginning af; VOIR, a 76 


1500 3 a N We in your eye; 3 
None's fit to live, but who is fit to die. 
Make uſe of prefent time, becauſe you muſt 
Take up your lodging ſhortly, in the duſt. 

*Tis dreadful to behold the ſetting ſun, 
And e approgehin g. ere your work is done. 


— 


* 


SINGLE 
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SINGLE LINES. 


K 


Keep a conſtant watch over all your actions. 

Keep a good conſeiente, and that will 1 you peace 

at the laſt. 381 E 

Keep at a diſtance Guin all bed company. - 

Keep cloſe your intentions; for fear of being prevented. 

Keep cloſe your misfortunes, leſt your enemy rejoice. 
Keep company with no man given to detraction. 
Keep company with ſuch as may make you better. 
Keep death and judgment continually in your mind. 
Keep good company, and be one of the number. 
Keep good company, and you wall N many dan- 

gers. 

Keep in remembranee the 8 of God. 

Keep inviolable the ſecrers of your friend. 

Keep no company with him who knows not himſelf. 
Keep no man company that is given to idleneſs. 
Keep not, nor covet what is not your own... 1 
Keep the fame thou haſt honeſtly en for it is a 

Jewel ineſtimable. 
Keep your heart cloſe, 24 your countenance open. 

Rp your heart with all diligence. 

| M 4 Keep 


n eh nen but honeſty is beſt at long 
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Keep your mind free from all ſinful and vain thoughts. 
Keep yourſelf humble; for pride has undone many. 
Keep your tongue a ae that your body may go 
free. {1s | 

Keep your tongue from vil, and your lips from guile. 
Kindneſſes are loſt upon an ungrateful perſon. 
Kindneſſes, like grains, increaſe by ſowing. 
Kind ſpeeches comfort the ſoul in heavineſs. 


Kingdoms are maintained by unity and peace. 
Kings are gods among men, but men before God. 


Kings eſteem of men, as they do of money. 
Kings have long arms, and rulers large reaches. 


Kings may command, but ſubjects mult obey. 
Kings may win kingdoms, but muſt ſubmit to death. 


Kings, to be truly great, muſt be really good. 


run. 


Knaves impoſeon the ami bs diſeviſe TO cunning. 
Knaves keep us in the dark by their W and: fools 


by their ignorance, 3 
Know and magnify the omnipotent Jehovah. 
Knowledge acquires all honour and virtue. 


Knowledge and judgment are both acquired by 9557 | 
Knowledge and learning are excellent ornaments.. 

| Knowledge and learning are, of good ee, gy 

$ 21.3 ſought for. 5112 


Knowledge and learning are oreferable 1 to Ates. 
* and nen are the ornaments of human 
life. Mee moe 22. 
Know- 


45 


f 169 } 
Knowledge, and true wiſdom, come only from God. 
Knowledge is a curious ornament to the mind. 
Knowledge is a god-like attribute. 
Knowledge is gained by reading and experience. 
Knowledge is the firſt ſtep to honour. 
Knowledge is the foundation of true religion. 
Knowledge i is the fruit of induſtry. 
Knowledge i is the treaſure of the mind. 
Knowledge maketh a man wile, both. 1 in ſpiritual and 
temporal things. 
Knowledge, not put in practice, produceth nothing 

excellent. 
Knowledge, of all things, is profitable ; but the abuſe 
of any thing, is uncomely. 
Knowledge of God is the beſt kind of knowlidge« 
Knowledge of ourſelves requires great penetration. 
Knowledge procures univerſal eſteem. 
Knowledge puffs up ſome men, and humbles others. 
Knowledge ſeemeth to be a thing indifferent, beak to 
good and evil. | 

Knowledge ſhall be promoted, by. frequent exerciſe. 
Knowledge, without virtue, is but learned ignorance. 


Hes „ 
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PROSE, 


L | #* 


Laughter is a vent of any ſudden joy that ſtrikes 
upon the mind; which, being too volatile and ſtrong, 
breaks: out in this tremor of rhe voice. 


Learning i is ike mercury, one of the uti power- 
ul and excellent things in the world, in ſkilful hands; 
in upſkilfol, the 88 miſchievous. 7 


. — „ 
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Life is ſo full of accidents nd uncertainties; that, 
with all the precaution we uſe, Ws can erer be — 
bags 7 free from 9 dne 
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Labour and induſtry; welt pig, ſeldom fail of 
Ending a treaſure: and ſince (ſomething towards the 
conveniences and pleaſures of life may be thus pro- 


1 cured, why ſhould we loſe, and throw it * by 8 
being ſlothful and idle? 


— 
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5 en men but live as juſtly as they can, and juſt | 
. ere will give them what they ought to have. 
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Love, 


„ 

Love, like ambition, when properly conducted, 
leads to the moſt glorious actions; for it is only in 
depraved perſons, that love is a vice. 


Litigious perſons ſeldom * before they go 
to law, whether the conqueſt will be worth the coſt. 


Let us accommodate ourſelves, in the beſt manner 
we are able, to the objects that ſurround us; but let 
us not fondly hope to attain any ſolid happineſs, by 
any other means, than by the exertion of our own fa- 
culties. 


Lying is a member of injuſtice, turning, topſey- 
turvey, all human ſociety, and che amity due unto 
our neighbour. ___ 3114 07 eb 


Learning is attained by ſtudy, and not by ſloth, 
and ſleep, which blunt the edge of wit. Intermiſſion | 
helpeth the mind, but idleneſs hurteth it. He that 
ſtudieth with his utmoſt eee, cometh to 
wiſdom. y acres FN 


Labour is many degrees wholeſomer than ſloth: 
the one enfeebleth the ſtrength of the body, and the 
Per ception of the — r other ne En 
bee 0 10 fh n ODOT 
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18 Love 


43 ay 1} 
Love to vice darkens the underſtar ding; which is 
never elearer than when virtue governs the man. 


Learn, in all eſtates, to be content; know how to 
want, and to abound; let every condition be alike to 
thee; do not only ſubmit, but be ſatisfied; if thy cup 

be empty, do not repine; is it full, do not ſpill; carry 
a ſteady hand, and keep a conſtant courſe; be ſtill the 
ſame ; whatever alters, do not thou a to God's 
will. 


Learn ſuch noble ſciences, and commendable qua- 
lities, as may gain you riches and renown; of which, 
let curious writing be the firſt ; for that will give a 
reſplendent tincture to the excellency of your parts; 
and render you amiable, and admirable, 1 in the ſight 
of all men. 
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= 1 22 under che e uncebtaint: of your fare; ince 
| Providence will have it ſo; and never have any ac- 
1 quaintance with ſuch ſort of people, whoſe profeſſion 
it is, to gain ſome advantage to themſelves, from the 

* credulity a others: 
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; Ales is the will, anita into friendſhip and "RY 
tire; it is fruitful of all the pleaſures which can be 
adminiſtered to the ſou] or body; it gives eloquence 
= to the lips before its utterance; it gives beauty to the 
| exe, which darts quicker than the motion of ſight; it 
= ſol⸗ | 


L 93 -] 


ſoftens adverſity; it heightens good fortune; it makes 


wo perſons, the whole race of mankind; it gives to 


ſolitude, to ſhade, and to privacy, joys above the con- 
queror, in his car of triumph; and to the Princes on 
the day of coronation. 


Loſe no opportunity of doing good; for it is not 
ſufficient to poſſeſs many excellent qualities; except 
they be made manifeſt for the good example, and 
edification of others. 


* 


Love and eſteem are the firſt principles of friend- 
ſhip; which always muſt be imperfect, where either 
of the two is wanting. 

| * 
Leaves, dropping from the trees in time of autumn, 
may well be compared to the friendſhip of this world; 
whilſt the ſap of maintenance laſts, my friends ſwarm 
in abundance; but in the winter of my need, they 
leave me naked. 


Levity of temper takes a man off his guard, and 
opens a paſs to his ſoul for any temptation that aſ- 
ſaults it; it favours all the approaches of vice, and 
weakens all the reſiſtance to virtue. | 


Liberality ſhould have ſuch a mixture of prudence, 


as not to exceed the ability of the giver; and be 


rightly ſuited to the circumſtances of the receiver., 
Let 


\ 


- 
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Let your promiſes be ſincere; and ſo prudently 
conſidered, as not to exceed the reach of your ability: 
he who promiſes more than he is able to perform, is 
falſe to himſelf; and he who does not perform what 
he has promiſed, is a traitor to his friend. 


Learn to know the darling paſſion of your ſoul, 
and believe that to be it, which has cut you out moſt 
work for repentance: and know, that it requires a 
noble reſolution, and fortitude of mind, to ſubdue, 
what nature ſtrongly prompts us to. f 

Labour not only to know what you ought, but to 
practiſe what you know; and be careful to make others 
better, by your good counſel; or at leaſt, not to make 
them worſe, by your example. 


Let virtue and innocence accompany your diver- 
ſions; leſt what you take for a cordial, prove poiſon. 


Let no condition ſurpriſe you, and then you can- 
not be afflicted in any. A noble ſpirit muſt not vary 
with its fortune: there is no condition ſo low, but 
may have hopes; nor any ſo high, that 1 is out of the 


reach of fears. 


Love labour; if you do not want it for food, you 
may for phyſic; it ſtrengthens the body, invigorates 
the 


Ws] 


the mind, and prevents the fatal conſequences of 
idleneſs. 


Love bears various names, according to the object 
about which it is exerciſed; for, with reſpect to inju- 
ries, it is called meekneſs; and to forgiveneſs, it is 
mercy: as it pities the diſtreſſed, we call it compaſſion ; 
and as it relieves them, charity; and in the concern- 
ment of a friend, it 1s friendſhip. 


Let your charity be private, and bear ſome pro- 
portion to your eſtate; leſt God proportionate your 


eſtate to your charity. 


Let not your recreations take up too much of your 
time; but chuſe ſuch as are heathful, ſhort, diverting, 
and fit to refreſh you; but, by no * make them 
yn main buſineſs. 


Let a man deſire to be wiſe, and if/he has this wiſh, 
tis likely he may never have an occaſion for many 
more. 

Let not your fear be ſo great, as to rob you of a 
modeſt aſſurance; nor your boldneſs ſuch, as to cauſe 
you to forget reſpect. 

Learning, ſaid Pope Julius II. was filyer in the 

hands 


V 
hands of the eommon people, gold in thoſe of noble 
deſcent; but diamonds in thoſe of princes. 


Le 


Let your words agree with your thoughts, and be 
followed.by your actions; be careful in your pro- 
miſes, and juſt in your performances; for it is better 
to do, and not promiſe; than to promiſe, and not do. 


Life, however ſhort, is made yet ſhorter by waſte 
of time; and its progreſs towards happineſs, tho' na- 
turally flow, is yet retarded by unneceſſary labour. 


Life is not to be counted by the ignorance of in- 
fancy, or the imbecility of age. Weare long before 
we are able to think, and we ſoon ceaſe from the 
power of acting. | 


Literature is a kind of intellectual light, which, 
like the light of the ſun, may ſometimes enable us to 
ſee what we donot like: but who would wiſh to eſcape 
unpleaſing objects, by condemning. himſelf to per- 
petual darkneſs? 
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Language is only the inſtrument of ſcience; and 
words are" but the ſigns of ideas. 
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Let your meditations be frequent on your own 
death; the death of Chriſt; the vanity of the world; 
the glory of heaven; and the torments of hell. 
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Lycurgus being aſked, why he wrde making war 
againſt the ſame enemies too often—leſt, ſaid he, we 


ſhould teach them at our own/expence; and by con- 


tinual expeditions, make the Thebans equal in arms 
to the Lacedzrnonians. . 


Leonidas, hat told him, that there was no diffe- 
rence between him, and himſelf, before he was king, 


replied, had I not been the berter Tally Lhad never 


£7 


been E28 


Let reaſon govern you in the purſuit of virtuous 
exerciſes: too much heat 1 is as er r ag as a dull in- 
difference. 


Let not your thoughts dwell too much upon this 
world, where you yourſelves do but ſojourn. 


Love is always increaſing; ; its ſtanding ſtill is a 
deadly ſymptom, and its firſt declination proves a 
downfall. 


Learning is the temperance of youth, the comfort 
of old age, and the only ſure guide to honour and 
preferment. | 

Let your converſation be with thoſe by whom you 
may accompliſh yourſelf beſt; for virtue never returns 


with ſo rich a cargo, as when it ſets ſail from ſuch 
N con- 
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Scipio (and every ſcholar can ſay it) that he was ne- 
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continents. Company, like climates, alter complex- 


ions; and ill company, by a kind of contagion, doth. 


inſenſibly infect us. Soft and tender natures are apt 
to receive any impreſſions. Alexander learned his 
drunkenneſs of Leonides; and Nero, his cruelty, of 
his barber. 


Letters annihilate intervenient time, and make 
paſt ages preſent; ſo that the living and dead con- 
verſe together, and with this advantage, that we 
learn from the admonitions of the dead, that which 
the living dare not, or care not, to ſay to us. 


Lactantius ſays, there is no greater bond than duty, 
nor ſtraighter law than nature; and where nature 
enforceth obedience, there to reſiſt, 1s to ſtrive againſt 


God. 


Let every man take a true meaſure of himſelf, what 


he is able to do, and what not, before he comes to 


any peremptory reſolution how to proceed. He is a 
madman, that, to avoid a preſent and leſs evil, runs 


blindfold into a greater; and, for the gratifying of a 


froward humour, makes himſelf a ſlave all the days 


of his life. 


. Leiſure, without learning, is death; and idleneſs, 
the grave of a living man. It was a brave ſaying of 
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yer leſs alone, than when alone. I pity thoſe who 
ſpend themſelves, and miſpend their time, in doing 
nothing, or worſe than nothing; who are always idle, 
or ill employed, 


Learning is the only ornament and jewel of man's 
life; without which a man cannot attain unto any 
manner of preferment, in a common-wealth: learn, 
therefore, in your minority, all commendable qua- 
lities. | 


Let your converſation with men be ſober and ſin- 
cere; let your devotion to God be dutiful and'decent; 
let the one be hearty, and not haughty; let the other 
be humble, and not homely; ſo live with men, as if 
God ſaw you; ſo pray to God, as if men heard you. 


Look upon vicious company, as ſo many engines 
planted againſt you by the Devil; and accordingly 
fly from them, as you would from the mouth of a 
cannon. Make no acquaintance with thoſe whom 
nothing will fatisfy; but that you go to hell with 
them for company. 


Learning is the only precious jewel of immor- 
tality : it well becomes the outward frame, and with 
immortal glory adorns the never-dying part. 

Let no man preſume to adviſe others, that has not 
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as caſily perſuade the thirſty earth to refund the wa- 
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firſt given good counſel to himſelf; and bs may then 
pretend to help his neighbour. 


Let all men EDEN ors that they have, and enjoy, 
nothing that they can call their own; but all is God's, 
even themſelves, their lands, their goods, and all 
they poſſeſs; and that he re-aſſumes the ſame when he 
pleaſeth; to whom they will have a ſad and dreadful 
account to render, for the ule, if they neglect to im- 
prove them: much more, if they waſte and abuſe 
them, to gratify their own luſts and vanities. 


Let your tongue take counſel of one eye, rather 
than of two ears; let the news you report be rather 
ftale than falſe, leſt you. be branded with the name of 
liar. It is an intolerable diſhonour to be that, which 
only to be called ſo, is thought worthy of a ſtab. 


Let all men avoid rafh ſpeaking. They that ſpeak 
without care, often remember their own wards, af- 
terwards with, ſorrow: thoſe that expect peace and 
ſafety, are to reſtrain their tongues with a bridle, 


Let it be one of your tendereſt concerns, and moſt 
conſcientious cautions, how you promote an evil re- 
port; for moſt men have ſuch an aptneſs. to enter» 


| tain a ſiniſter opinion of others, that they greedily 


draw in any ſuggeſtions of that kind; and one may 


ter 


MH 


ter it hath ſucked into its veins, as them to depoſit a 
prejudice " have taken up. 


Lay this up as a maxim, that if your. ſoul is not 
adorned with modeſty, prudence, and ſolid goodneſs, 
all your external accompliſhments will be but mere 


pagrantry- 


' Lamentable i is their condition, whoſe undiſciplined 
education leaves them unfurniſhed of ſkill, to ſpend 
their time in any employment, that may be to their 
own comfort, and honour of their creator. 


Let the name of God be ſparing in your mouth, 
but abundantly in your heart. 


Laughter, while it laſts, ſlackens and unbraces the 
mind, weakens the faculties, and cauſes a- kind of 
remiſſneſs and diſſolution in all the powers of the 
foul; and thus far it may be looked upon as a weak- 
neſs in the compoſition of human nature. But if we 
conſider the frequent reliefs that we receive from it, 
and how often it breaks the gloom which 1s apt to 
depreſs the mind, and damp our ſpirits with tran- 
ſcient unexpected gleams of joy, one would take 
care, not to grow too wiſe, for fo great a pleaſure of 
life. | 


Liberality and laden, genepobey and benevo- 
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lence: all the actions that flow from theſe ſprings, 
will fill us with pleaſure, and make us dear to heaven, 
and acceptable to mankind. 


Laucius ſaid, fortune is an influence which pro— 


ceeds from the revolution of the heavens; and ſhe, as 


they, continually turns about: for riches beget pride, 
pride impatience, impatience revenge, revenge war, 
war poverty, poverty humility, humility patience, 
patience peace, and peace riches. 


Let a boy of an ingenious mind be commended, 
and he will ſtudy the more diligently; the more he 
is praiſed, the more he coveteth farther recommen- 
dation. | 


Lie not in mirth; jeſting lies bring ſerious ſorrows: 


he is a fool that deſtroys his own ſoul, to make {ſport 


for other people. 


Let your eſtate be never ſo mean, you ſhould ever 
keep yourſelf rather beneath, than either level, or 
above it. A man may riſe when he will, with honour; 


but cannot fall without ſhame. 


Laborious and vexatious are the inqueſts that the 
ſoul muſt make after ſcience; for Truth, like a ſtately 
dame, will not be ſeen, nor ſhew herſelf, at the firſt 


vilt; nor match with the underſtanding, upon an 


ordi- 


r 
ordinary courtſhip or addreſs: long and tedious at- 
tendances muſt be given, and the hardeſt fatigues 
endured and digeſted: nor did ever the moſt pregnant 
wit in the world bring forth any thing great and 
laſting, or conſiderable, without ſome pain and tra- 
vail, ſome pangs and throws before the delivery. 


Love is the nobleſt and moſt generous principle 
of obedience, but fear commonly takes the firſt and 
faſteſt hold of us; and, in times of violent tempta- 
tion, is perhaps the beſt argument to keep, even the 
beſt of men, within the bounds of their duty. 


Let this be always your rule —if it is not decent, 
never do it; if it is not true, never ſpeak it. 


Liberty ſhould reach every individual of a people, 
as they all ſhare one common nature; if it only ſpreads 
among particular branches, there had better be none 
at all; ſince ſuch a liberty only aggravates the mis- 
fortune of thoſe who are deprived of it, by ſetting 
before them a diſagreeable ſubject of compariſon. 


Learn to overcome yourſelf in all things, for the 
love of your creator, and then you ſhall be able to 
attain to divine knowledge. | 


Let a good end be the beginning of all your un- 
| N 4 8 
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# dertakings, and ſuch beginnings may reaſonably ex- 
: p - » __ pe@ a good end, 


Let no man teſpair; let no one, conſcious af his 
old ſins, make himſelf incapable of divine grace: for 


God knows how to change his ſentence, if man en- 
deavours to forſake his ſin. 


Labour is (or ought to be) the honeſt recreation 
of the mind; and that induſtrious work-maſter, which 
buildeth our knowledge, and makes men abſolute, by 


. exerciſe of good letters, and continval travail in the 
ſciences. 


Law and wiſdom are two laudable things; for the 
one concerneth virtue, and the other * conditions. 


| Learning f is 85 knowledge 224 underſtanding of 
the arts and ſciences; ſhe i is alſo the mother of virtue 
and perfection. 


* 
Learning in a ſoldier, is an armour of never- tainted 
proof, and a 9 dart irreſiſtable. 


Learning 18 the. litany 9 and humility is 
ſiſter unto true nobility: the latter being as needful 


in a houtholder, as the other, in a man of arms, is 
profitable. | 


Learn- 
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ſerving for an ornament to riches. 


Liberaticy 5 an excellent uſe of thaſe benefits 


which God putteth into our hands, for the ſuccqur- 
ing of many: which virtue, is altogether joined with 
juſtice, and ought to be guided by moderation and 


reaſon. 


Liberality is approved by two fountains; the one is 
a ſure judgment, the other is an honeſt tayour, 


Liberty is that freedom and happineſs which 


bringeth the ſoul to its contentment and ſatisfaction, 
after the troublous pilgrimages, travels, and bondages 
of this world: or, otherwiſe, to live as a man liſts, 


Look what kind of ſervice a ſervant doth unto his 
moſter; the like ſhall ſurely be hd when: he 
keepeth ſervants himſelf, wtf 


Life, which we commonly call the breath of this 


world, is a perpetual battle, and a ſharp ſkirmiſh, 
wherein we are one while hurt with envy, and another 


while with ambition, and by and by with ſome other 


vice; beſides the ſudden, onſets given upon our bo- 


dies by a thouſand ſorts.of diſeaſes, 99 pods of ad- 


verſities upon our ſpirits. 
Life 


| Learning is the temperance of youth, the comfort 
of old age; ſtanding for wealth upon poverty, and 
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Life is a nge, a ſhadow of joy, a glaſs of 


infirmity, and the perfect path-way to death. 


Look how much the ſoul is better thn the body; 
ſo much more grievous are the diſeaſes of the ſoul, 


than the griefs ot the i 


Let no man boaſt that he is the citizen of a great 


city, but that he is worthy of an honourable country. 


Love is the moſt excellent effect of the ſoul, where- 
by man's heart hath no fancy to eſteem, value, or 
ponder any thing in this world, but the care and 
ſtudy to know God: neither is it idle, but worketh ro 
ſerve him whom he loveth: and this love 1s heavenly. 


Love enchanteth the hearts of men with unfit fan- 
cies, and layeth beauty as a ſnare to entrap virtue. 


Love is a fading pleaſure mixed with bitter paſ- 
ſions, and a miſery ee with a few momentary 
ip 1 


Love is a heart full of coldycts; a ſweet full of bit- 
terneſs, a pain full of pleaſantneſs; making the 
thoughts have eyes, and hearts ears; bred by deſire, 
nurſed by delight, weaned by jealouſy, killed by diſ- 
ſembling, and buried by ee 


Lying 


Won 

Lying 1s a falſe ſignification of ſpeech, with a will 
to deceive; a ſickneſs of the ſoul, which cannot be 
cured but by ſhame and reaſon; 1t is a monſtrous 
and wicked evil, that filthily profaneth and defileth 
the tongue of man, which of God is otherwiſe conſe- 
crated, even to the truth and to the utterance of his 
praiſe. | | 


Love is a cruel impreſſion of that wonderful paſ- 
ſion, which to be defined is impoſſible; becauſe no 
words reach to the ſtrong nature of it, and only 
they know it, which inwardly do feel it. 


Loud threatenings make men ſtubborn; but kind 
words pierce gentle breaſts, ſooner than pointed 


ſwords. 


SINGLE LINES. 


Wop. 


Labour brings pleaſure; idleneſs, pain. 

Labour for learning before you grow old. 
Labouring to pleaſe. a fool is a ſervile employment. 
Labour is preferable to idleneſs, as brightneſs to ruſt. 
Labour is wholeſome for the body and mind. 


Labour to attain knowledge. 
La- 


r. a0 
Lamentation and mourning are the companions of 
VICE. 
Lamentation is the Samen of inconſiderate ac- 
tions. 
Lament not the loſs of that which you cannot retrieve. 
Lazineſs is commonly puniſhed with want. 
Learn by others vices, how filthy your own are. 
Learned men are ornaments to any nation. 
Learning gets honour, but diſgrace 1 is the companion 
of 1 Ignorance. | 
Learning is an ineſtimable ornament to mankind. 
Learning is preferable to riches, and virtue to both. 
Learning is the ornament of youth, and comfort of age. 
Learning is the rich man's ornament, and the poor 
maan's riches. been 
Learning makes a good man better, and an © one 
worſe. | 
| Learning refines our manners. TY 
Learning will ſtand your friend, when riches ua, 
Learning, without virtue, is like a garden of weeds. 
Learn ſuch qualifications as may be retained with | 
comfort. | 
Learn to employ, and well i improve, your time. 
Learn to live as you would wiſh todic, 
Learn to unlearn what you have learnt amiſs. 
Let a mean appear in all your actions, 
Loet another man praiſe you, and not your o mouth; | 
Let him who i is about to command chens. learn to 
command his own 1 luſts. | 


Let 
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Let no man anticipate.on certain profits, 

Let no man condemn another, without making i it his 
own caſe. 

Let no man ſquander againſt his inclination. 

Let not noiſe be called A nor impudence 
| courage. | 
Let not one 3 diſcourage your good 

intentions. 

Let not worldly reputation be the motive to religion! 
Ler reaſon and virtue be the conſtant. rules of your 

actions. | | | 
Let virtue and innocence accompany your diverſions. 
Let your anger ſet with the ſun, but not riſe with it. 
Let your converſation be without malice or envy. 
Let your diſcourſe be attended with modeſty. 
Let your life be ſober, and ſtrive for felicity. 
Let your thoughts be . exerciſed —_— good 

objects. 
Let your words and actions bear the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny. 
Liberality and thankfulneſs are the bonds of concord. 
Liberty is an invaluable bleſſing. 
Liberty is compared to life, and confinement to death. 
Life is given to nobody, to employ 1t uſeleſsly. 
Life, without a friend, is death, without a witneſs. _ 
Life, without love, is but dull and infipid. 
Little ſins commonly lead men into great evils. 
Little ſouls, like ſmall liquers, are fooneſt ſoured. 
Little virtue appeareth where charity is wanting. 

Live a * life, and you will be happy at your death. 

| Live 
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Live not up to your expectations, but poſſeſſions. 

Long lives have commonly long cares annexed. 

Lock before you e and deliberate before you re- 
ſolve. 

Looſe converſation is an argument of a vain mind. 

Love hides a multitude of faults. 

Love is a paſſion full of anxiety and fear. 

Love makes the fouleſt things ſeem fair. 

Lying lips are an * to the Lord. 


"PROSE. 


M 


Men commonly magnify the good qualities of 
others, not ſo much from an eſteem of their merit, as 
from a value for their own; and would attract praiſe | 
to airs, by beſtowing it co othert. 


| Meekneſs | is to the mind, what a good mein is to 

; this body; without which, the beſt limbed, and fineſt 

complexioned perſon, may be very diſagreeable; and 

with it, a very homely and plain one, cannot be ſo: 

it has a ſtate and iin peculiar to itſelf, above 
all virtues. 4-4 


Many 
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Many poſſeſs much, and enjoy but little; many have 
much, and uſe but little; others uſe much, and but 
little well: let me not ſo much endeavour to have 
much, wherewithal to do, as do much gon with 
that little I have. | 


Men are not only ſubje& to forget good deeds 

and injuries, but they even bear a ſecret hate to thoſe 

that have moſt obliged them, and are often kind to 

| thoſe that have done them outrages; and the buſineſs 

of recompenſing the good, and revenging the ill, is 
a lavery they hate to undergo. 


Maderazion is the effect of a fear we have of being 


envied, and of falling under that contempt, which 
they deſerve, who are infatuated with their own good 
fortunes. f 


Moſt men in years, as they are generally diſcour- 


agers of youth, are like old trees, that being paſt 


bearing themſelves, will ſuffer no ung plants to 
flouriſn beneath them. 


Man, conſidered in himſelf, is a very helpleſs and 

a very wretched being; he is ſubject every moment 

to the greateſt calamities and misfortunes; he is be- 

ſet with dangers on all ſides, and may become un- 

happy by numberleſs caſualties, which he could not 
foreſee, nor have prevented had he foreſeen them. 

| | Mo- 
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Modeſty is not only an ornament; but alſo a guard 
to Virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate feeling 
in the ſoul, which makes her ſhrink and withdraw 
herſelf from every thing that has danger in it. It is 
ſuch an exquiſite ſenſibility, as warns her to ſhun the 
firſt appearance of every thing that is hurtful. 


Memory is the guardian and truſtee of all we ſee, 
of all we read, of all that our maſters or our own 
reflections teach us. Tis a domeſtic and natural 
| treaſury, where a man ſecurely-lays up innumerable 
treaſures of infinite value. | 


Men of the 3 diſtinction among the moderns, 
have ever thought themſelves moſt happy, when they 
could be decently ſpared from the employments 
which the excellency of their talents neceſſarily threw | 
them into, to embrace the charming leiſure 19 5 a 
country life. 


| Morality bids us forgive our enemies, and the voice 
of Reaſon confirms the ſame; but neither Reaſou nor 
Morality bids us enter into a friendſhip with, or repoſe 
a confidence in, thoſe who have injured us. 


Men of fine parts are apt to deſpiſe the drudgery 
of buſineſs; but by affecting to ſhew the ſuperiority 
of their genius, upon many occaſions, they run into 
too * an extreme the other way; and the admi- 

g niſtra- 


k 
niſtration of their affairs is ruined through idleneſs 
and neglect. 


Many people attempt impoſſibilities, for want of 
conſidering things aright. 


Men of ill principles are a generation of vipers that 
ought to be cruſhed under our feet, and deſtroyed 
the firſt opportunity. 


Money, laid up with too much care, 
Does unto many prove a ſnare, 


Mankind has a ſtrange propenſity for things that 
are new and. untried; and ſo ſtrong a bias inclines 
them to ſhif:ing and changing, that every one diſre- 
liſhes his own profeſſion, and wiſhes he had been of 
ſome other employment. | 


Men are ſeldom found to condemn themſelves, 
otherwiſe than by the cenſure they paſs upon their 
own faults in other people, 


Mens natural tempers will beſt direct them to 
their proper ſphere, in the purſuit of happineſs. 


Men are apt to impoſe upon themſelves, by vain 
and groundleſs diſtinctions, when conſcience and 


principle are at variance with intereſt and inclination. 
O Make 
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Make ſpare in youth, leſt old age find thee poor; 
When time 1s paſt, and thou canſt ſpend no more. 


Many men are capable of doing a wiſe thing; 
more, a cunning thing; but few, a generous thing. 


Many bad things are done only from cuſtom, 
which will make a good practice as eaſy to us as an 
ill one. 


Magiſtrates are to obey as well as execute laws. 
Power is not to do wrong, but to puniſh the doers of 
wrong. 5 


Men will have the ſame veneration for a perſon 

who ſuffers adverſity without dejection, as for demo- 
5 . 

liſhed temples, the very ruins whereof are reverenced 


and adored. 


Men glory in raiſing great and magnificent ſtruc- 
tures, and find a ſecret pleaſure to ſee trees of their 
own planting to grow up and flouriſh; but ſure it is 
a greater and more glorious work to build up a man; 
to ſee a youth of our own planting, from the ſame 
beginning and advantages we have given him, to 
grow up into a conſiderable fortune, and to take root 
in the world, and to ſhoot up into ſuch a height, and 
ſpread his branches ſo wide, that we who firſt planted 

M6 | | him, 
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him, may ourſelves find comfort and ſhelter under 
his ſhadow. 


Modeſty is the ornament of females; it is more 
comely than jewels, more precious than the gold of 
Ophir, 


Merit, like a virgin's bluſhes, is moſt diſcovered 
when it labours moſt to be concealed. 


Men of knowledge and virtue find ſuch plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaction in calm conſideration, above 
what others do in vulgar diverſion, that, by the one, 
they enjoy and know, and by the other, they learn to 


forget themſelves. 


Man is ſo formed by nature, that he cannot ſubſiſt 
alone; he requires the aſſiſtance and ſupport of crea- 
tures like himſelf, to preſerve and perfect his own 
being, and to enjoy the life of a rational creature. 


Man is by all allowed to be the moſt noble crea- 
ture on this earthly globe, the maſter-piece of the 


creation, 


Marriage is one of the moſt important of all our 
tranſactions, and that our future happineſs or infeli- 


city, in a great meaſure, depends on the choice we 
| O2 make 


[ 3 - 5 
make of the perſon who is to be our inſeparable 
companion for life, : 


Men who have great confidence in their own pe- 
netration, are often, by that coniidence, deceived; 
they imagine they can pierce through all the involu- 
tions of intrigue, without the diligence neceſſary to 
weaker mags, and, therefore, ſit idle and ſecure, 


Men are ide leſs by conſcience than by glory; 
and yet the ſhorteſt way to glory, 1s to be guided by 
conſcience, 


Marriage ſhould be conſidered as the moſt ſolemn 
league of perpetual friendſhip; a ſtate from which 
artifice and concealment are to be baniſhed for ever; 
and in which, every act of diſſimulation i is a breach 


of faith, 


Merriment is always the effect of a ſudden impreſ- 
ſion; the jeſt which is expected is already deſtroyed. 


Man's ſtudy of himſelf, and the knowledge of his 
own ſtation in the ranks of being, and his various re- 
lations co the innumerable multitudes that ſurround 
him, and with which his maker has ordained him to 
be united, for the reception and communication of 
happineſs, ſhould begin with the firſt glimpſe of rea- | 


ſon, and e end with life itſelf, | 
Me: 


= : 

Memory is like all other human powers, with 
which no man can be ſatisfied, who meaſures them 
by what he can conceive, or by what he can deſire. 
He, therefore, that after the peruſal of a book, finds 
few ideas remaining in his mind, is not to confider 
the diſappointment, as peculiar to himſelf; or to re- 
reſign all hopes of improvement, becauſe he does not 
retain what even the author has, perhaps, forgotten. 


Much of the pain and pleaſure of mankind ariſes 
from the conjectures which every one makes of the 


thoughts of others. We all enjoy praiſe which we do 


not hear, and reſent contempt which we do not ſee. 


Men who are deſcended from noble blood, born 
to enjoy great eſtates, graced with titles of honour, 
may, notwithſtanding, be very unhappy, if they want 
virtue, which 1s not hereditary. 


Miltiades, after all his brave exploits, was, upon a 
groundleſs ſuſpicion, condemned; and died in priſon. 
In popular governments, ſo dangerous a thing is 
extraordinary virtue and ſo criminal is excefs of 
merit!. 


Mens countenance, we commonly do find, 
To be th' NY index of their mind. 


Money | is. che miſer's god, which he ſalutes at an 
| "WF, hum- 
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humble diſtance, and dares not be too familiar with. 
When a bond or mortgage fails, there is nothing can 
ſupport his ſpirits, or keep him within the compaſs 
of decency. How paſſionately does he lament over 
the parchment carcaſe, when the ſou] of the ſecurity 
is departed! his humour and his face is put into 
mourning; and fo would the reſt of his perſon, were 
it not for the charge. 


Men who neglect God, neglect their own ſafety; 
are active to procure their own ruin: they flee from 
their own happineſs, and purſue their own miſery; 
and make haſte ro be undone. 


Make not your neighbour's fault appear greater 
than it is, nor your own leſs; for to excuſe your own 
fault, ! 18 tO double i lt; and to aggravate another” S, of 
detraction, is to make it your own. | | 


Much prudence 1s ma in chuſing your com- 


pany: if you deſire refreſhment, aſſociate with your 


equals; but if profit, with your ſuperiors. Tis ever- 
more the ſign of a meanneſs of temper, to be ambi- 
tious of being the firſt of the company. | 


Men are generally. delighted with the bright parts 
of learning in other men, and deſire ſuch qualifica- | 
tions; yet they will not imitate the indefatigable in- 
duſtry by which BY aſcend to ſuch perfection. 
Many 


w SW xy «g 


I 
Many, by appearing too fearful, and jealous of be- 
ing deceived, have tempted others to deceive them. 


Marcellus, when he had taken Syracuſe, wept over 
that once flouriſhing city, and particularly lamented 


the death of Archimedes; eſteeming one learned and 


wiſe man, equal to the power of a whole common- 
wealth. 


Many rich men loſe the enjoyment of a plentiful 
eſtate, by endeavouring to rob an honeſt neighbour 
of a bare competency. Such men are not only a 
plague to themſelves, but a continual vexation to all 
that live near them. | 


Many men oft admire thoſe things they do not 
underſtand, that they might be thought not to have 
leſs knowledge than they who propoſe them. 


Modeſty 1s never accounted a good quality in a 


man, when it hides any uſeful talent he is capable to 
exert; but where tis juſtly applied, tis to his other 


virtues like a ſhade in a picture, that ſets off the other 
beauties. | 


Many are the misfortunes of man's life, which he 
mult either prevent by wiſdom, or ſuffer with pa- 
tience, | 


O4 Muſic, 
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Muſic, when rightly ordered, cannot be eſteemed 
too much; for it recreates and exalts the mind at the 
ſame time, and infuſes an unexpected vigour; makes 
the impreſſion agreeable and ſprightly; and ſeems to 


furniſh a new capacity, as well as a new opportunity, 
of ſatisfaction. 


Malebranche obſerves, that people's opinions of 

themſelves, are commonly legible in their counte- 

nance. Thus, a kind imagination makes a man have 
vigour, and enterprize in his air and motion. 


Make uſe of time, if you love eternity: know, yeſ- 
terday cannot be recalled; to-morrow cannot be aſ- 


ſured: to-day is only your's; which, if once loſt, is 
loſt for ever. 


Meddle with your match, is a ſaying among boys; 


a rule of honour among men; and a wiſe one among 
princes. 


Make uſe of your friend with great caution; truſt 


him not, before you know him well; for many that 


pretend to be friends, uſe flattery as a maſk, to hide 
their hearts from men. 


Many are ready to aſk how you do, who are not 
forward to help you on your welfare; but a true friend 
: | will 


— 
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will pity you, and will be ready to uſe his utmoſt en- 
deavours to free you from trouble. 


Men ought to be more conſiderate in writing than 
in ſpeaking; becauſe a raſh and indiſcreet word may 
be corrected preſently; but that which is written, can 
no more be denied or amended, but with infamy. 


Man's life is full of inequalities; he continually 
changes his deſigns; either through the inconſtancy 
of his paſſions, or by the unforeſeen accidents of life. 


Men are wrong for want of ſenſe; but they are 
wrong by halves, for want of ſpirit, 


Man haſteneth to his end, whilſt he ſeems ſtrong 
of body, and ſprightly in mind; and is every now and 
then, near his death: many dangers ſurround him, 
one of which may bring him to his grave. 


Moderation is a fear of falling into that envy and 
contempt, which thoſe who grow giddy with their 
own good fortune, moſt juſtly draw upon themſelves: 
it is a kind of boaſting the greatneſs of our mind: 
and, in ſhort, the moderation of men, in the moſt 
exalted fortunes, is a deſire to be thought above thoſe 
things that have raiſed them ſo high. 


Men that are covetous, make it their ſtudy to heap 


up 
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up wealth; and, only to pleaſe their fancy, ſtarve 
their bellies. 


Men may eaſily ſecure themſelves from an open 
enemy; but from ſuch as, under pretence of amity, 
go about to overthrow their ſafety, there is no ſanc- 
tuary. Who would think a pleafing countenance 
ſhould harbour villany ! or ſmiles fit on the face of 
miſchief ! 


Money 1s the grand commander of all ſublunary 
enjoyments; the elixir which turns diſcontentments 
into conſolations; the ſinews of war, and the herald 
of peace. 


Man enjoys all things in himſelf, that enjoys him- 
felf; but he only enjoys himſelf, that enjoys his God; 


and he alone enjoys his God, that believes in him. 


Men become ridiculous, not ſo much for the qua- 


lities they have, as thoſe they would be thought to 


have, when they really have them not. 


Menedemus exhorted Antigonus, the ſon of king 
Demetrius, to remember that he was a king's fon; 
thinking that would be a ſufficient motive to keep 


him from unworthy company, and unſeemly beha- 


viour. Let us ever remember, that we are ſons of a 


greater king. 


Mo- 
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Modeſty is not properly a virtue, but it is a very 
good ſign of a tractable and towardly diſpoſition, and 
a great preſervative and ſecurity againſt fin and vice; 
and thoſe children, who are much under the reſtraint 
of modeſty, we look upon as moſt hopeful, and likely 
to prove good. 


May dies Spring, and riſing flowers, adorn 
The reliques of each venerable urn, 

Who pious reverence to their maſters paid, 
As patents honour'd, and as gods obey'd. 


SINGLE LINES. 


M 


Make no friendſhip with an angry man. 

Make not a jeſt at another man's infirmity. 

Make not the rewards of virtue the gifts of favour. 
Make proviſion for want in time of plenty. 

Make your immortal intereſt your chiefeſt care. 
Make yourſelf willing to do what ought to be done. 
Malice ſeldom wants a mark to ſhoot at. 

Man has much to learn, but a ſhort time to live. 


Mankind is born to trouble. 2 
Man- 
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Manners, not dreſſes, are the ornaments of a woman. 
Manners, with learning, make a gentleman. 

Man's ultimate end, is the enjoyment of his creator. 
Many are deceived by their own vain opinion. 
Many are the misfortunes of this mortal life. 

Many, by humouring their paſſions, have been ruined, 
Many have ſuffered by over- talking, but few by ſilence. 
Many men, by their ill-doings, pave the way to their 
undoing. | Joy | 
Many, purſuing a better fortune, have come to worſe. 
Many things ſhould be read, but with judgment. 

Many think not of living, till they are near dying. 
Mean fortunes, and proud ſpirits, are fuel and fire, 
Mean thoughts excel ambitious deeds. 

Meaſure your life by goodneſs, not by years. 
Meddle not with what you have nothing to do. 


Meditation of death, will direct your preparation for it. 


Men are apt to admire the things they underſtand not. 


Men are much more apt to remember injuries than 
benefits. 


Men, by doing nothing, are quickly brought to do ill. 


Men climb to honour by prudence and induſtry. 


Mend your manners, and that will mend your fortune. 
Men of ill lives cannot expect comfortable deaths. 


Men overcome difficulties with pains. 

Mens actions are the greateſt ſign of their inclinations. 
Mens merits have their ſeaſons, as well as fruits. 
Men who negle& God, neglect their own ſafety. 
Mercy contemned, turns juſtly into fury. 


Merit 


t es ] 
Merit is not always rewarded. 
Mind your precious and immortal ſoul above all 
things. 
Mirth, at the expence of virtue, is an n over- purchaſe. 
Miſapplied genius moſt commonly proves ridiculous. 
Miſeries have power over man, not man over miſeries. 
Misfortune is a touchſtone of friendſhip. 
Misfortunes are a kind of diſcipline of humanity. 
Misfortunes purſue us through all the ſtages of human 
. 
Moderate your pleaſures. 
Modeſt and prudent behaviour, are certain ſigns of 
wiſdom. | 
Modeſt merit finds but few admirers. 
Modeſty has more charms than beauty. 
Modeſty is a moſt excellent quality. 
Money, and good manners, make men honourable. 
Money commonly corrupts both church and ſtate. 
Money is a queen, and binds her ſlaves with fetters. 
Money is both the generation and corruption of pur- 
chaſed honour. 
Money is ſome mens ſervant, and other mens maſter. 
Money is the miſer's god. 
Money may credit you, but wiſdom adorns you. 
Much diligence is neceſſary to him that would profit. 
Much talk is ſeldom without impertinency. 
Muſic is the ſweet- meat of grief and ſorrow. | 
Mutual gratifications advance the pleaſures of friend- 
ſhip. 
„ PROSE. 


No kind of life is ſo happy as that which is full of 
hope; eſpecially, when the hope is well grounded, 
and when the object of it is of an exalted kind, and, 
in its nature, proper to make the perſon happy who 
enjoys it. 


Nothing, indeed, can be more unhappy, than the 
condition of bankruptcy. The calamity which hap- 
pens to us by ill-fortune, or by the injury of others, 
has in it ſome conſolation; but what ariſes from our 
own misbehaviour, or error, is the ſtate of the moſt 
exquiſite ſorrow. 8 


Nothing is more admirable, than true modeſty; 
and nothing is more contemptible, than the falſe. 
The one guards virtue; the other betrays it. 


Not the multitude of applauſes, but 'tis the good 
ſenſe of the applauders, which eſtabliſhes a valuable 


reputation. 


Nothing goes nearer to a perſon in his troubles, 
than to ſee himſelf undone by his own folly. 
" | No- 


[1 
Nothing is ſaid before children without effect. 


One word of eſteem or admiration of riches, fallen 


from the father, is enough to create a paſſion for 


them in the ſon, which ſhall grow up with his years, 


and perhaps never be extinguiſhed. 


Never depend upon the aſſiſtance of friends and 


relations, in any thing which you are able to do 


yourſelf; for nothing is more fickle and uncertain. 


Notlfng is more common, than to hear people 
profeſs ſervices of friendſhip, where there is no occa- 
ſion for them; yet ſcarce any thing is ſo hard to be 
found, as a true friend, who will aſſiſt us in time of 
* and n 


Nothing can be more offenſive, to one of a ſincere 
heart, than he that blows with a different breath 


from the ſame mouth; who flatters a man to his face, 
and reviles him behind his back. 


Nothing is more impertinent, than for people to 
be giving their opinion and advice, in caſes, in which, 
were they to be their own, themſelves would be as 
much at a loſs what to do. 


Nothing is more generally true, than that it is 
much N for us to ſhare the envy, than the pity, 
of mankind. 

Never 
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Never loſe any preſent opportunity of providing 
againſt the future evils and accidents of life. 


Nothing is ſo ſure a ſign of a man's being wrong, 
or, at leaſt, thinking himſelf in the wrong, as his 
refuſing to come to a reference. 


Nothing is ſo requiſite as a ſtrict obſervance of the 
rules of honour and generoſity; for the very life and 
ſoul of friendſhip, ſubſiſts upon mutual bengyolence; 
upon conferring and receiving obligations on either 


hand. 


Nothing makes a man ſo cheap, and little in the 
eyes of diſcerning people, as his enquiring after his 
own worth, and wanting to know what value others 
ſet upon him. 


Nothing is more common, than for men to con- 
demn the very ſame actions, in others, which they 


practiſe themſelves, whenever occalion offers. 


Nothing is more becoming, in a creature of any 


ſenſibility, than a compaſſionate diſpoſition. 


No choice had e'er ſo good event, 
But he that made it might repent. 


Neither ingenuity nor learning are entitled to re- 
gard, 
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gard, but in proportion as they contribute to the 
happineſs of life. 


Nothing is more ſincere than conſcience, nor more 
advantageous than its counſels, 


Nothing maketh drunkenneſs to be more abhorred, 
than the filthy and beaſtly behaviour of thoſe men, 
whoſe ſtomachs are overcharged with exceſs. 


Nothing is more nauſeous, or inſignificant, than 
good counſel from a wicked man. One that does 
not obey his own precepts, nor follow the advice he 
is ſo forward to give others. 


Nature, without learning, and good bringing up, 
is a blind guide. Learning, without nature, wanteth 
much; and uſe, without the two former, is unprofi- 


table. 


Never commend any perſon to his face, but to 
others; to create in them a good opinion of him; 
neither diſpraiſe any man behind his back, but to 
himſelf, to work a reformation in him. 


Nothing doth more cultivate and embelliſh a man, 
than the converſation of the wiſe. Man is born bar- 
barous; he is ranſomed from the condition of beaſts, 
only by being cultivated. 

F | Never 
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Never communicate that which may prejudice 


your concerns, when diſcovered; and not en your 


| friend, when he knows 1 it. 


Nothing is of more utility than travelling. I mean 
to thoſe who have a capacity, and diſpoſition, for! im- 
proving it to real advantage. 

No minutes, ſurely, bring us more content, 

Than thoſe in pleaſing, uſeful ſtudies ſpent. 


Nature makes us poor only, when we want neceſ- 
ſaries; but cuſtom gives the name or poverty to the 


want of ſuperfluities. 


of ſhort papers; which we read, not as a Rudy, but 
amuſement: if-the ſubject be ſlight, the treatiſe is 
likewiſe ſhort: the buſy may find time, and the idle 
may find patience. 


Nature furniſhes a man with a general appetite 
of glory; education determines it to this or that 
particular object; the deſire of diſtinction is not, in 
any inſtance more obſervable, than in the various 
outſides, and new appearances, which the modiſh part 
of the world are obliged to provide, in order to make 
themſelves remarkable. 5 | 


- ®, 
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Nothing (ſaid Pliny) employs my thoughts more, 

than the deſire I have of perpetuating my name; 
which, in my opinion, is a deſign worthy of a man; 

at leaſt, of ſuch a one, who being conſcious of no 
guilt, is not aſhamed to be remembered by poſterity. 


Nothiag ſo qualifies a man for, and entitles him to 
reſpe& and honour, as humility; men naturally re- 
verencing thoſe who have mean thoughts of them- 
ſelves; and on ſuch as do not hunt after honour, they 
are moſt ready and willing to beſtow it, 


No man was ever born with a ſwearing conſtitu- 
tion. Many other fins are derived from our parents; 
but ſwearing can have no ſuch excuſe. 


Nothing is more grateful to men, than proſperous 
ſucceſs in their undertakings; whereby they attain 
their ends, ſatisfy their deſires, and come off with 
credit. This is commonly the effect of induſtry, and 
is ſcarce ever found without it. 


No man is apt to envy the worth and virtue of 
another, that hath any of his own to truſt to. 


No man is ever ſo happy, or unhappy, in this life, 
as he may imagine himſelf to be; for the happineſs, | 
or miſery, of man, depends as much on the humour 15 
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and temper of his mind, as on his condition in the 
world. 8 | | 


Nothing that is not a real crime, makes a man 
appear ſo contemptible and little, in the eyes of the 
world, as inconſtancy ; eſpecially when it regards re- 
ligion, or a party; in either of theſe caſes, though 
perhaps a man does his duty in changing his ſide, 
he not only makes himſelf hated by thoſe he left, 
but is ſeldom heartily eſteemed by thoſe he comes 
over to. | 


Neglect not the preſent time of repentance, be- 
cauſe you cannot aſſure yourſelf of a better opportu- 
nity: you are no where commanded to repent to- 
morrow, nor promiſed greater ability, to do it then. 


None more pragmatical in ſtate appear, 
Than they whoſe judgments in their pockets are. 


Nothing is more uncertain than praiſe, as it de- 
pends on the changeable tempers of men; for what 
one man may give from flattery or good-nature, ano- 
ther may take away by envy or detraction; and the 


number of the latter exceeds that of the former. 


Never talk over-much of what you know; leſt 
you be ſuſpected to talk of what you do not know: 
and though ſilence is not always the mark of a wiſe 

: man, 
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man, yet noiſe and impertinence, do certainly diſco- 
ver the fool. | 


Nothing more diſcovers the weakneſs of human 
nature, than the forming large and politic deſigns 
for worldly enjoyments; ſince experience proves that 
the pleaſures we have hitherto promiſed ourſelves, 
have either met with a diſappointment, or been mixed 
with an ungrateful bitter. 


Nothing dignifieth a man more than learning; 
and no learning, makes a man more judicious than 
hiſtory: this antedates time, and brings experience 
without grey hairs; and makes us wile, at the coſt 
of others. 


Never antedate your own misfortune; for that is 
to aggravate it: for the mere apprehenſion of being 
unhappy, may often more diſquiet us, than the un- 
happineſs itſelf, 


Nothing is a greater argument of wiſdom, than 
the prudent management of our time; and will, upon 
ferious reflection, produce the greateſt ſatisfaction. 


Nature ſeldom changes with the climate; and it 
is very rare, that he that goes abroad a fool, fails or 
rides into good ſenſe. | 
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Nothing ſhocks a great mind more, than to ſee 
merit placed in a falſe light, and made the ſubje& 
of contempt. 


Nothing is more abſurd, than to hope for a heaven 
of refined and fpiritual happineſs, and at the ſame 
time, to lead a ſenſual life, as an introduction to it. 


None generally find more diſſatisfaction inearthly 
things, than thoſe who moſt indulge themſelves with 
the enjoyment of them. 


Nature does not furniſn us ſo faſt as we can think; 
for, oftentimes, the ſenſe of fancy is richer than thoſe 
of creation. Gold ſhines no where ſo gloriouſly, as 
in the miſer's head; and ambition makes a crown 
ſparkle, more than the jewels that adorn it. 


No body can be eminent without application; and 
an ordinary genius, with application, may go farther 
than a great one, without it: for art is gained by in- 


defatigable labour. 


» | | 

Never to ſpeak in ſuperlatives, is the ſign of a 

wiſe man; for that manner of ſpeaking always 

wounds either truth or prudence. Immoderate com- 

mendations, are ſo many proſtitutions of reputation, 

in that they diſcover the weakneſs of the underſtand- 
ing, and the bad judgment of him that ſpeaks. 

| | Never 
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Never fear want: the ſame Providence which took 
care of you before you came into the world, will ne- 
ver be wanting to you now you are in it. It is but 
little that we need, and it will not be long before we 


ſhall be freed from all manner of want. 


No man ought to take things upon truſt, nor 
flatter himſelf that he knows more than he does; the 
one diſcovers an extraordinary weakneſs of mind, 
and the other a ridiculous conceitedneſs. 


Neceſſity is the mother of Invention; and Encour- 
agement the nurſe of it: what is brought forth by 
the one, ſhould be propagated by the other, 


Nothing renders an illiterate man more ridicu- 
lous, than to affect hard words: he that ſpeaks words 
he does not underſtand, will ſoon diſcover himſelf to 
be a coxcomb. | | 


No faith is to be expected from him that will take 
bribes; for the more he gets, the more his deſires 
are enlarged; and he will not refuſe the next bribe, 
though it claſh with the intereſt of the former. 


- 


Nothing can more illuſtrate even the braveſt of 
perſons, than to act according to the maxims of pru- 
dence and virtue. Many men are wiſe in picture, 
and notably learned in trifles; but when they come to 

| P 4 buſineſs, 
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buſineſs, of no more uſe than a ſun-dial in a grave, 
that is the beſt philoſopher, which teaches men to 


act prudently, rather than think wiſely. 


No man can be truly happy, who is not, every 
hour of his life, prepared for the worſt that can befal 
him; but this is a ſtate of tranquillity never to be 
attained, but by keeping perpetually in our thoughts 


the certainty of death, and the lubricity of fortune; 


and by delivering ourſelves from the anxiety of hopes 
and fears. 


No monſter in nature ought to be more carefully 
ſhunned, than he, that returns reproach and calumny, 


for kindneſs and civility. 


Nothing but the conſcience of a virtuous life, can 


make death eaſy to us; wherefore there is no truſting 


to the diſtraction of an agonizing and a death-bed 
repentance. 


Never communicate that which may prejudice 
your concerns when diſcovered, and not benefit your 
friend, when he knows it. | 


Weching procures a man more complaiſance, or 
is a greater argument of wiſdom, than the prudent 
management of time: it is the moſt ineſtimable do- 
native wherewith the Ame an the ſons of 

men, 


E 
men, being, to pious perſons, the earneſt of a bleſſed 
eternity. 


Notwithftanding our innumerable remembrances 
of mortality, we conſume our precious time in vanity, 
and remain unmindful of eternity. 


No man can rationally account himſelf ſecure, un- 
leſs he could command all the chances of the world; 
but how ſhould he command them, that cannot fo 
much as number them? 


No man ever reflected upon himſelf, with regret, 
for having done his duty to God and man; no man 
ever broke his ſleep, or was haunted with the fears 
of divine vengeance, for having lived ſoberly, or 
righteouſly, or godly, in this preſent world, 


Notorious and apparent iniquities ought both to 
be reproved and condemned; but we ſhould never 
judge ſuch things as we underſtand not, nor can 
certainly know whether they be done with a good or 
evil intent. 


No man is wiſe at all times, nor knowing in all 
things; wherefore, we miſtake in moſt things. 


Not to return one good office for another is inhu- 


man; but to return evil for good, is diabolical. 
There 
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There are too many even of the ſort, who, the more 


they owe, the more they hate. There is nothing 
more dangerous, than to oblige thoſe people; for 
when they are conſcious of not paying the debt, they 
wiſh the creditor out of the way. It is a mortal 
hatred, which ariſes from the ſhame of an abuſed 
benefit. 


Never defer the amendment of your life to the laſt 
hour, becauſe the thief was ſaved: for as that was a 
precedent, that none ſhould deſpair; ſo was it but 
one example, that none ſhould preſume. Deſpera- 
tion 15 a double fin; and final 1 impenitence hath no 
remiſſion. 


Nothing is more ſafe for a Prince, than his ſubjects 
love; nothing better in ſubjects, than obedience to 
princes. 


Nebridius, the friend of Auguſtine, not unjuſtiy, 
hated a ſhort anſwer to a weighty and difficult queſ- 


tion; becauſe, ſaid he, the diſquiſition of great.truths 


requires time, and the determining 1s perilous: let us 
as much hate a tedious and far-fetch'd anſwer to a 
ſhort and eaſy queſtion; for as that other wrongs the 
truth, lo. this the hearer. | 


No art, without a genius, will prevail, 
And parts, * the help of art, will fail; 
But 
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But both ingredients jointly muſt unite, 
To make the happy character compleat. 


Not ſharp revenge, nor tyrant's rage, can find 

A fiercer torment than a guilty mind; 

Which day and night does dreadfully accuſe, . 
Condemns the wretch, and ſtill the charge renews. 


SINGLE LINES. 


N 


Natural propenſities are oft miſtaken for moral vir- 
tues. fl | 

Nature is contented with little; but the cravings of 
luxury are boundleſs. 

Nature is imitated, and aſſiſted by art. 

Nature never ſaid one thing, and wiſdom another. 

Neceſlity is commonly the mother of invention. 

Neceſſity is the patroneſs of all illegal actions. 

Needful filence never did any man harm. 

Negative holineſs will not entitle men to happineſs. 

Neglect not your meaneſt buſineſs, for your deareſt 
recreation. | | 

Neither praiſe nor diſpraiſe yourſelf; your actions 
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Nothing but nature can qualify a man for learning. 
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Never expect excellency from avain-glorious boaſter. 


Never indulge revenge to your own hurt. 


Never inſult, nor prey on another perſon's miſery. 
Never ſtudy to pleaſe others, to ruin yourſelf, 
Never truſt your enemy. 

Never wiſh for things that cannot be attained. 

New troubles are commonly moſt vexatious. 

Night and fin hold affinity, and jointly aid each other. 
No burden is more grievous than that of ſin. 

No caution can ſecure us againſt an evil tongue. 
No earthly bleſſing is ſo precious as health. 

No enjoyment is greater than a virtuous converſation. 
No fears ſhould make us omit doing a good thing. 
No hopes ſhould cauſe us to do an ill thing. 

No man is free from the power of death. 

No man is maſter of himſelf, that is a ſlave to his luſt. 
No man living is wiſe at all times. 


No man ovght to be blamed unadviſedly. 
No man ſhould be envied for his health, wealth, or 


honour. 
No monument is comparable to virtuous actions. 
None have leſs praiſe than they that hunt moſt after it. 
None pretend to hate an ys more than he who 
offers it. 
None ſhould covet what cannot polibly be had. 
No riches are comparable to a contented mind. 


Not he that has little, but he that deſires much, is 


poor. 
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Nothing deſerves commendation, unleſs it be vir- 
tuous. | 
Nothing can be well, that is done out of ſeaſon, 
Nothing dignifies men ſo much as learning and virtue. 
Nothing from without us can make us happy. 
Nothing gives a greater luſtre to virtue than modeſty. 
Nothing is commendable that is diſhoneſt. 
Nothing is hard to a willing and diligent mind. 
Nothing is more certain than death, _ 
Nothing is more common, in converſation, than 
backbiting. | 
Nothing is more contagious ban s an ill example. 
Nothing is more deceitful than the heart of man. 
Nothing is more deſtructive than a en judg- 
ment. | 
Nothing is more intolerable than proud ignorance. 
Nothing is more pleaſing to the mind than variety. 
Nothing is more valuable than time. | 
Nothing is pleaſant that wanteth variety. 
Nothing is ſo ſecret but time and truth will reveal it. 
Nothing is wanting where Prudence is guide. 
Nothing overcomes paſſion more than ſilence. 
Nothing ſhould be attempted beyond our ſtrength. 
No torments are ſo great, but patience may vanquiſh. 
No tree takes ſuch deep root as prejudice. 
No true friendſhip can be but among good men. 
Not to grow better, is commonly to grow worſe. 


PROSE. 
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PROSE 
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Ornaments in eloquenee, are certain turns and 
modes of ſpeech which contribute to make an oration 
more agreeable, more engaging, * even more 


g perſuaſive. 


Of all the ill conſequences that may attend that 
blind paſſion, love, ſeldom any prove ſo fatal, as that 
one, of its drawing people into a ſudden and ill- 
concerted marriage. 


Of all the appetites to which human nature is ſub- 


ject, none is ſo laſting, ſo ſtrong, and, at the ſame 
time, ſo „ eee as that of avarice. 


Our idduRions, of whatſoever kind, are not to 
be eſteemed ſo much by the quantity, as the quality 
of them. 


Our preſent time ought to be managed with a ju- 
dicious care; ſince we cannot ſecure a moment to 


come, nor recall the leaſt part of one that is paſt. 


O what amiable and admirable productions pro- 
ceed 
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ceed from the powers of Induſtry! all the magnificent 
monuments under the ſun derive from her their glory: 
thouſands of praiſes, yea innumerable encomiums, 
will not reach the altitude of her worth. 


Of all the weakneſſes of mankind; there is none 
that appears ſo abſurd, as that of ſinking our age. 


Our paſſions are like convulſion fits, which, though 
they make us ſtronger for a time, leave us weaker 
ever after. 


Opinion is the main thing which does good or 
harm in the world. *Tis our falſe opinion of things 
which ruin us. 


Over-great encomiums of any perſon do not ſuit 
with prudence; for tis a kind of detraction from 
thoſe with whom you do converſe, and it will expreſs 
arrogance in you; for he that commends another, 
would have him eſteemed upon his own judgment. 


One virtuous diſpoſition of ſoul is preferable to 
the greateſt natural accompliſhments and abilities, 
and of more value than all the treaſures of the world. 


O the ſweetneſs and pleaſure of thoſe bleſſed hours 
that I ſpend apart from the noiſe and buſineſs of the 


world! how caim! how gentle! not ſo much as a 
cloud, 
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cine, or breath of wind, to diſturb the ſerenity of 
my mind! The world to me is a priſon, and ſolitude 
a . 
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Of all the enemies of Idleneſs, Want is the moſt 
formidable. Fame is ſoon found to be a ſound, and 
Love a dream. Avarice and Ambition may be juſtly 

ſuſpected of being privy confederacies with Idleneſs; 
for when they have, for a while, protected their vo- 
taries, they often deliver them up, to end their lives 
under her dominion. 


Oppoſe villany with your utmoſt vigour. Where 
courage is required, modeſty is but a weak and 
treacherous virtue. 
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O thou omniſcient, omnipreſent God! the ſacred 

ſource of all that is good or great! inveſt me with 

| humility, clotheme with thy righteouſneſs! thou great 

philanthropiſt, adorn me with thy graces, thoſe ce- 

leſtial gems which ornament the neck of thy be- 
loved offspring. 
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O thou great, thou glorious Lord God Omnipotent! 
thou great philanthropiſt! what thought can reach, 

or tongue diſplay, the wonders, the amazing wonders 
of thy power, thy e infinite beneficence! 
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O my God! Fain would I attempt thy praiſe; fain 
would 
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would I celebrate my dear Redeemer's love; but it 


is too great, too high a theme for me, poor finful duſt 
and aſhes! 


Other things may be ſeized by might, or pur- 
chaſed with money; but knowledge is to be gained 
only by ſtudy, and ſtudy to be proſecuted only in 
retirement. 


Our character, be it what it will, and never ſo ex- 
traordinary, may be met with in ſome kind in 
others; and according as we hear good or bad ſpoken 
of it, we may eaſily regulate our conduct by it. But 


the miſchief of it is, we can hardly look upon our 


own fault, but are apt to turn our eyes to that ſide 
only which may flatter the good opinion we have of 


ourſelves. 


Our own intereſts ſhould move us to be induſ- 
trious in our callings, that we may not ſuffer the 


damages and wants, the diſappointments and diſ- 


graces, enſuing on ſloth. 


Oaths are no ornaments to converſation; for in- 
ſtead of beautifying it, oy make it moſt contemp- 
tible and mean. 


One promiſing chance of a treacherous die flatters 
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an improvident gameſter, with his own hands to 
throw away his wealth to another. | 


Obſerve the various actions and tempers of men, 
and paſs by human infirmities with a generous 
greatneſs. Criticiſe upon nothing more than your 
awn actions, and you will ſee reaſon enough to 
pardon the weakneſs of others. 


Opportunities neglected may not only debar us of 
many great and noble advantages, but may create 
many melancholy reflections and anxious thoughts; 
ſince they do not often happen, and when paſt are 
irrecoverable. 


One of the fathers ſays, that there is but this dif- 
ference betwixt the death of old men and young 
men—that old men go to death, but death goes: to 
young men. 


Our paſſions may be compared to lawyers wrang- 
ling at the bar; and diſcretion to the lord-keeper, 
who moderates them. 


Our reformation never can prevail, 
While precepts govern, and examples fail. 


One reaſon why many men want their deſires is, 
becauſe 


| E 
becauſe their deſires want reaſon. He may do what 
he will, that will do but what he may. 


Our minds are capable of great things; and we 
hurt them, by accuſtoming them to little ones. 


Our ſuperfluities are the poor's right, and God 
having aſſigned them as their's, we rob them when 
we do not let them have them. 


Our minds are over-proportioned to the advan- 
tages of life, which will not hold out to the length _ 
of deſire; and ſince they are not big enough to ſa- 
tisfy, they ſhould be too little to difſatisfy us. 


Ovid, the famous poet, when perſons found fault 
with any of his verſes, was uſed to ſay, that a mole 
in a fair face was rather an addition to, than a leſ- 
ſening of its beauty. 


One ought always to ſide with reaſon 'and duty; 
ſo that neither vulgar paſſion, nor tyrannical violence 
may be able to make one abandon them. The 
crafty often ſtand neuter, and by a plauſible and me- 
taphyſical ſubtilty endeavour to reconcile their con- 
ſciences to their paſſions with reaſons of ſtate. But 
an upright man looks upon that way of trimming as 
a kind of treaſon, thinking it more honour to be 
good than to be great. 
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Of all injuſtice, that is the greateft which impoſes 
on us under the ſpecious ſhew of kindneſs and good 
meaning. | 


Of all aſſociations, there is none ſo firm and noble, 
as when virtuous men are linked together by a cor- 
reſpondence of manners and freedom of converſation. 


One reaſon why Heaven does not make rich men 
happy, may be, becauſe they think themſelves happy 


here without Heaven. 


One aſking Antiſthenes what fruit he gained by 
his ſtudies? anſwered, he had learnt to live and con- 
' verſe with himſelf. 


One of the ancients, diſcourſing of the- admirable 
invention of letters, ſaid, that writing 1s the temple 
of learning, which preſerves in its archives the holy 
ſentences of the wiſeſt of men, the oracles of the 
gods, the principles of philoſophers, the precepts of 
all diſcipline, and the monuments of divine force, 
from the voracious jaws. of time, and recommends 
them through ſucceeding ages to eternity. 


Of thoſe many millions of caſualties which we are 
not aware of, there is hardly one but God can make 
an inſtrument of our deliverance; and moſt men 
who are at length delivered from any great diſtreſs, 

| indeed 
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indeed find that they are ſo, by ways that they never 
thought of; ways above, or beſide their imagination. 


7 Obligations and benefits are caſt away upon two 
ſorts of people; thoſe that do not underſtand them, 
and thoſe that are not ſenſible of them, 


Obviate the firſt motion of paſſion: if you cannot 
reſiſt the firſt, you will far leſs reſiſt the ſecond, and 
it ſtill grows worſe and worſe; for the ſame difficulty 
which in the beginning might have Veen ſurmounted, 

is Sa in the end. 


One month in the ſchool of affliction will teach 
you more than the great precepts of Ariſtotle in 
ſeven years: for you can never judge rightly of hu- 
man affairs, unleſs you have firſt felt the blows and 
found out the deceits of fortune. 


Opinion, and the deſire of laſting fame, ſpurs on 
the ingenious mind, and makes the : greateſt difficul- 
ties A 206 


Omit no opportunity of doing g00d, and you will 
find no opportunity for doing ill. | 


One of eminent learning ſaid, that ſuch as would 
excel in arts, muſt excel in induſtry. 
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Our proſperous and happy ſtate is the occaſion 
of more miſerable ruin: a long peace hath made 
many men both careleſs and cowardly; and that is 
the moſt fatal blow, when an unexpected enemy ſur- 
priſeth us in a deep ſleep of peace and ſecurity. 


Of all the nauſeous complicated crimes 
That both infe& and ſtigmatize the times, | 
There's none that can with impious oaths compare, 
Where vice and folly have an equal ſhare. 


Ok all the cauſes which conſpire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and miſguide the mind, 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt biaſs rules, 
1s pride, the never failing vice of fools. 
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n are no ornament, but a grace to conver- | 
ſation. a” 

Obedience is a duty and virtue we owe to God and 
man. 

Obedience is better than many obligations. 

Obedience of the good proceeds more from love than 
fear. 


i 


5 Obe- 


1 
Obedience ſheweth our nature, and rebellion our 
corrupt nature. 
Obey your parents, and reverence the aged. 
Obſervations on wiſe mens actions are very improving. 
Obſerve what is commanded, and endeavour ſo to do. 
Obſtinate incredulity is of all others the greateſt 
enemy to improvement. 
Obviate the firſt motions of paſſion. 
Of all commendable arts, fair writing Is is none of the 
meaneſt. 
Of all endowments, wiſdom is moſt ornamental. 
Of all felicities, the moſt charming is that of a firm 
and gentle friendſhip. 
Of all impudence, the greateſt | is to deny the known 
TO SEN, 
Of all moral virtues, patience is accounted the chiefeſt. 
Of all our defects, idleneſs is moſt agreeable to us. 
Of all poverty, that of the mind is moſt deplorable. 
Of all prodigality, that of time is the worſt. 
Of all ſtudies, ſtudy your preſent condition. 
Of all things death ſhould never be forgot. 
Of all virtuous acts, the hardeſt is ſtill ro be humble. 
Of all worldly enjoyments, money bears the bell. 
Offend not your friend. 
Of two evils, the leaſt is to be choſen; for that is the 
mean to well-chuſing. 
Old age is the forerunner of death. 
Old men are commonly covetous, becauſe their get- 
ting * are paſt. 
„ Omit 
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Omit no opportunity of doing good. 
Omitting to do good is committing of evil. 
Omnipotent, immortal, and- immenſe is the great 
creator. 8 
One bad companion may ruin many good men. 
One dram of good life excels a pound of human 
learning. | 
One fault cannot juſtify the commiſſion of another. 
One main buſineſs of life is to prepare for death. 
One man's diſobedience made all men ſinners. 
One ounce of diſcretion is worth a pound of wit. 
One reaſon why many want their deſires is, becauſe 
their deſires want reaſon. 
One vice 1s more expenſive than ten virtues. 


| Only by pride cometh contention, and rr evil work. 


Open rebuke is better than ſecret hatred. 

Opinion guides ſome men contrary to reaſon. | 

Opinion makes men arm r one againſt 
another. | 

Opportunities negletied are irrecoverable. 


Opportunity once loſt, cannot be regained by re- 


pentance. 
Opportunity, when i it falls out, ſhould be ad hold of. 
Order and regularity preſerve what diſorder deſtroys. 
Order makes trifles appear graceful. 


Our age paſſeth away like a ſhadow, and i is nothing 


if compared with eternity. 
Our comforts here are neither full nor permanent. 
Our good name ought to be moredear to us than life. 
| | Our 
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Our higheſt wiſdom is to get eternal bliſs. 
Our honours and bodily delights are worldly poiſons 
to infect our ſouls. 
Our life here is but a journey to the next world. 
Our moſt virtuous actions are not meritorious. 
Our own intereſts ſhould move us to be induſtrious 
in our callings. 
Our preſent time ought to be managed with Judi. 
cCious care. 
Our religion dies as ſoon as our faith leaves us. 
Our ſuperfluities are the poor's right. 
Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh. 
Overcome your propenſity and proneneſs to vice. 
Overcome your temptations and invitations to vanity. 


PROSE. 


Prudent folks never truſt thoſe a ſecond time, who 
have deceived them once. 


Praiſe to a young wit, is like rain to a tender 
flower—if it be moderately beſtowed, it chears and 
revives; but if too nn overcharges and de- 


preſſes him. 
Pitch 
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Pitch upon that courſe of life which is the moſt 


excellent, and cuſtom will render it the moſt de- 
lightful. 


. Profit and pleaſure are the ends that a reaſonable 
creature would propoſe to obtain oy ſtudy, or indeed 


5 by any other undertaking. 


Pleaſure deceives and amuſes; and whatever gives 
delight ſeems. of ſhort duration; as a ſmooth and 
pleaſant road, though of a conſiderable length, fa- 
tigues leſs than one that is ſhort, but ſteep, or diſa- 
. : 


Pals Emilius, whoſe genius was univerſally ex- 
tenſive, having made a great feaſt for the entertain- 
ment of all Greece, upon the conqueſt of Macedon, 
and obſerving that his gueſts looked upon it as con- 
ducted with more elegance and art than might be 
expected from a ſoldier, told them they were much 
in the wrong to be ſurpriſed at it; for (ſaid he) the 
ſame genius which taught how to draw up an army 
to advantage, naturally pointed out the proper diſ- 
poſition of a table. 


Parents ſhould Lo carefully guard againſt that 
weak partiality towards their children, which renders 


them blind to their failings and imperfections; as no 
| _ | 
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_ diſpoſition is more likely to prove prejudicial to 
their future welfare. | | 


People, as to their manners and behaviour, take a 
ſtrong bias from cuſtom and education, but a much 
ſtronger from nature. 


People of equal conditions may float down the 
current of life, without hurting each other; but it 
is a point of ſome difficulty, to ſteer one's courſe in 
the company of the great, ſo as to eſcape without a 
bulge. 2 


Paſſion, prejudice, or power, may ſo far blind a 
man, as not to fuffer him juſtly to diſtinguiſh whe- 

ther he is not acting injuriouſly at the ſame time that 
he fancies he is only doing his duty. 


Pride is a very unaccountable vice: many people 
fall into it unawares, and are often led into it by mo- 
tives, which, if they conſidered things rightly, would 
make them abhor the very thoughts of it. | 


Peoples fortunes and characters in the world de- 


pend principally on the ways of life their friends may 


chooſe for them. 


Philip, king of Macedon, making war upon the 
Perſians, underſtood that they were a people which 
; abounded 
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abounded in all manner of delicate wines, and other 
waſteful expences; whereupon he preſently retired 
with his army, ſaying, it was needleſs to make war 
upon them who would ſhortly overthrow themſelves. 


Paſſion makes them fools, which, otherwiſe, are not 


ſo; and ſhews them to be fools which are ſo. 


| Pleaſure is accounted an happineſs to him whoſe 
mind unworthy things ſatisfy; but the ſoul of the 
wile is not content with earthly things. | 


Philoſophy eaſily triumphs over ills paſt, and ills 
to come; but preſent ills triumph over that. 


Plato had a great number of diſciples, among 
whom, the moſt diſtinguiſhed were Speuſippus his 


nephew, Xenocrates of een and the celebrated 


Ariſtotle. 


Plato had cultivated a particular i intimacy between 
Speuſippus and Dion, in order to ſoften the auſtere 
temper of the latter, by the gaiety and inſinuating 
manners of his nephew. 


Plato uſed to ſay that Xenocrates had occaſion for 


a ſpur, and Ariſtotle for a bridle, 


Proportion | is not beauty itſelf, but one of its effi 
cient 


„ 

cient qualities. A partial beauty may be ſeen; that 
is to ſay, an handſome face, or a handſome leg; but 
a beautiful and entire whole, never exiſted without 
proportion and fitneſs. 


Puniſhments are as natural effects of ſin, as ſmoke 
is of fire; and we muſt put out the one, in order to 
prevent the other. 5 ö 


Preſence of mind may be defined a readineſs to 
turn to good account the occaſions for ſpeaking or 
acting: it is an advantage that has often been want- 
ing to men of the moſt accompliſhed knowledge. 


Preſence of mind requires an eaſy wit, a proper 
ſhare of cool reflection, a practice in buſineſs, an in- 
cuitive view according to different occurrences, me- 
mory and ſagacity in diſputation, ſecurity in danger; 
and in the world, that liberty of heart which makes 
us attentive to all that paſſes, and keeps us in a con- 
dition to profit of every thing. 


Preſence of mind ſeems to be particularly neceſſary 
to a General of an army, not only for obviating ac- 
cidents in the midſt of an action, but alſo for effec- 
tually putting a ſtop to the diſorders of a frighted 
army, or when it declines its duty, and is ripe for 
mutiny againſt its chief. 


Plea- 
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Pleaſure! thou ſoft, alluring charm, 
That doſt our fond deſires alarm, 
Thy gay delights we till purſue, 
And pant and ſigh for ſomething new. 


Pride, more than defect of judgment, breeds oppo- 
fition to eſtabliſhed principles. 


Paſſion, in its firſt violence, controuls intereſt; as 
the eddy, for a while, runs againſt the ſtream. 


Pleaſure is ſeldom found where it is ſought. Our 
brighteſt blazes of gladneſs are commonly kindled 
by unexpected ſparks. The flowers which ſcatter 
| their odours, from time to time, in the paths of life, 
grow up without culture, from ſeeds ſcattered by 
| 


chance. 


Poverty has, in large cities, very different appear- 
ances; it is often concealed in ſplendor, and often in 
7 extravagance. Tt is the care of a very great part of 
= mankind, to conceal their indigence from the reſt: 
| they ſupport themſelves by temporary expedients, 
and every day is loſt in contriving for to-morrow. 
— | 
Praiſe is ſo pleaſing to the mind of man, that it is 
the original motive of almoſt all our actions. 


Pride is ſeldom delicate; it will pleaſe itſelf with 
Tk OE very 
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very mean advantages: and envy feels not its own 
happineſs, but when it may be . with the 
miſery of others. 


Pride is a vice, which pride itſelf inclines every 
man to find in others, and to overlook in himſelf. 


Pleaſure ſtops reaſon's ear, confounds the mind, 
Unmans a man, repentance leaves behind. 


Pleaſure, when it is a man's chief purpoſe, diſap- 
points itſelf; and the conſtant application to it, palls 
the faculty of enjoying it, though it leaves the ſenſe 
of our inability for that we wiſh, with a diſreliſh of 
every thing elſe. 


Pardon all, where there is either ſign of repentance, 


or hope of amendment. 


Patience is a needful virtue; there being no eſtate 
or condition of life free from trouble: for he that 1s 
above contempt, is the object of envy; and he that 


is not affronted to his face, may be ſlandered behind 


his back; and he that is powerful enough to reliſt 
violence, may not be wary enough to avoid a ſnare. 


Promiſes are no longer to be obſerved, by ambi- 
tious men, tlran tis conſiſtent with their main deſign 
| | | | to 
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to keep them; and friendſhip becomes unfaſhionable, 


if they think it obſtructs their way to greatneſs, 


Plato has laid it down as a principle, that whatever 
is permitted to befal a juſt man, whether poverty, 
ſickneſs, or any of thoſe things which ſeem to be 
evils, ſhall, either in life or death, conduce to his 


good. 


Popular applauſe may blow up, and mount upward 


like the bubble of a vain-glorious mind, till it burſts 


in the air and vaniſh; but a wiſe man builds his glory 
on the ſtrong foundation of virtue, without expect- 
ing or reſpecting; the ſlender props of vulgar opinion. 

Pleaſure ſeizes the whole man who addicts himſelf 
to it, and will not give him leiſure for any good office 
in life, which contradicts the gaiety of the __ 
hour. 


Plato being told, that he had many enemies that 
ſpake ill of him Tis no matter for that, ſaid he, I 


5 will live ſo that none ſhall believe chem. 


Pride hides our faults from ourſelves, and magni- 
fies them to others: it will make a man dictate to 
his ſuperiors, of whom he ought to learn; and rather 
than appear wiſe, chooſe to continue ignorant. 


Provide 
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Provide yourſelf not only with defenſive but offen- 


ſive weapons: the firſt you may uſe on all occalionsz 
but the latter only | in caſes of neceſſity. 8 


Pretend not that the incumbrances of human af- 
fairs make you neglect the duties of religion: ſo 
tranſcendently glorious are the things of another life, 
compared with our momentary enjoyments, that 
whoever makes ſuch pretenſions, ſhews the greatneſs 
of his covetouſneſs, and the weakneſs of his faith. 


Providence is pleaſed to ſee noble ſouls ſtruggling 
with difficulties; and often defers their rewang tin it 
N greater by delay. 


Perſons ſuddenly advanced to great preferment, 
ought to examine how much they deſerve that honour, 
It is generally the misfortune of corrupt nature, to 
impute that to their own merit, for which they ought 
to thank the providence of God. 


Proſperity is ſo unhappy a thing to ſome men, that 
they never come to the knowledge of themſelves, till 
EY teaches it them. 


Proſperity ſo hurtful is to ſome, 
That they ne er know themſelves till troubles come. 


Proſperity makes us known to others, whether We 
--M 5 are 
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are what we ſeem to be; and adverſity makes others 
known to us, whether they are in reality, what they 
ſeem in profeſſion, 


Pride in a beauty, is like a flaw in a diamond z It 
leſſens the value, ipoils 1 its luſtre, and is ſeldom cured. 


Patient enduring a neceſſary evil, is next to a vo- 
luntary martyrdom; for adverſity overcome, is the 
higheſt glory; and willingly undergone, is the greateſt 
virtue. Sufferings are the trial of a gallant ſpirit. 
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Put forth all your ſtrength in honouring of God, 
and doing his commandments; for that time ſhall 
end in a bleſſed eternity, that is prudently and zea- 
un ſpent in God's ſervice. 


2 - — — — 
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Prudence | is a Chriſtian, as well as a moral vpe: | 
without it, devotion degenerates into ſuperſtition, 
liberality into protuſcacls; and zeal is a pious envy. 


—— ” = 


Plato faid, thar the certain way to be truly rich, 
is, not to be ſolicitous ſo much to increaſe a fortune, 
as to give limits to our own deſires; for whoſoever 
is graſping at more, confeſſes he is ſtill ii. want. 


| Providence generally. mingles ſuch a quantity of 
; bitter with the ſweets of proſperity, as not to ſuffer 
| | | | us 


i 
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us to believe ourſelves independent, leſt we forget 
ourſelves and our great benefactor, 


Phocion the Athenian was a very juſt and a very 


poor man. When a great ſum of money was offered 


him, and he was adviſed to take it for his children's 
ſake—No, ſaid he, if they are unlike me, this money 
will contribute to their luxury; but if they are like 
their father, this little ſpot of land will maintain 
them. 


Plutarch was of ſuch high eſteem for his excellent 
writings, that a learned father being aſked the queſ- 
tion, If all books were to be thrown into the ſea, 
which he would throw in laſt? he replied, Plutarch. 


Pardon is a glorious kind of revenge. Cicero did 
more commend Czfar for pardoning Marcellus, than 


for the victory obtained over his enemies. 


Prefer ſolid ſenſe to wit: never ſtudy to be di- 
verting, without being uſeful: commend nothing ſo 
much as ſtrict virtue: let no jeſt intrude upon good 
manners: nor ſay any thing that may offend a 
chaſte ear. 5 


Preſence of mind, and courage in diſtreſs, 
Are more than armies to procure ſuccels. 


R 2 Pytha- 
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Pythagoras admoniſhes vs not to ſhake hands with 
too many; nor with a popular kind of eaſineſs, em- 
brace every acquaintance that occurs; ſince much to 
the over-balance of its benefits, 1t carries with 1t a 
thouſand miſchiefs, and continually breeds anxieties 
in the mind, by ſympathizing with them in their 
ſeveral calamities, which you muſt do, or tranſgreſs 


the rules of Mende. 


intent and reward are the two pillars whereon 
all kingdoms are built: the former ſerves for re- 
ſtraining of vile ſpirits, the latter for the encourage- 
ment of the generous: the one ſerves inſtead of a 
bridle, the other of a ſpur. 


Plautus ſaid, for a man to ſtand on a tower, and 
ſee two armies fighting on a plain; or on a mountain, 


| and to view ſhips toſſed in the ſea, are pleaſing ob-- 


jects; but to behold, from the ſummity of wiſdom, 


the various wanderings of thoſe. ! is infinitely 


more * 


Pride is an abomination in the ſight of God; and 


the judgment is juſt upon us, when the ſubject of 


our vanity becomes the occaſion of our ruin. 


Preſerve carefully your reputation; if that be once 
loſt, you are like a cancelled writing, of no value. 


Praiſe. 
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Praiſe nothing but what is worthy of commenda- 
tion; ſo ſhall your Judgment be approved, and 
honeſtly applauded. 


Patience and perſeverance are two proper notes, 
whereby God's chiidren are known and diſcerned 
from hypocrites, counterfeits-and diſſemblers. 


Pride grows ſtronger in the root, whilſt it braves 
itſelf with preſumptuous advances; yet the higher it 
climbs, the lower it falls: for he that heightens him- 
ſelf by his own pride, is always deſtroyed by the 
judgment of God. 


Promote virtuous communication; excommuni- 
cate enormous vanities; evermore countenance in- 
nocency; court amity; entertain contentment. 


Plato accounted any one to be ſo much the wiſer, by 
how much the more he thought on death; therefore 
he gave this law to his diſciples, that were ſtudious 
of philoſophy—that when they went a journey they 
ſhould never cover their feet. The wiſe man de- 
ſigned to be ſignified by this ceremony, that the end 
of life ought to be continually thought upon. 


Patterns of labour we ſhall never want, 
While we behold the ſmall, but painful ant, 


M3 Pre- 
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Premeditate your ſpeeches; words once flown 
Are in the hearers power, not your own. 


Pray for things lawful; don't that bound exceed; 
For God, before you aſk, knows what you need. 
But filence in the ſoul he doth abhor:— | 
Mercies are ſmall, if not worth aſking for. 


SINGLE LINES. 


P 


Pain 1s forgotten, when gain follows. 
Pain waſtes the body, as pleaſures do the underſtanding. 
Party is the madneſs of many, for the gain of a fow. 
Paſſion is a bad counſellor, and as ill a ſpeaker. 
Paſt pleaſures pave the way to future repentance, 
Patience and humility are extraordinary virtues. 
Patience and time run through the rougheſt day. 
Patience is a remedy for every grief. 

Patience, with poverty, is all a poor man's s remedy. 
Peace, from the mouth of a tyran t. is oftner promiſed 

than performed. 

Peace makes riches flow: war begets poverty. 
Perfection is not to be expected from man. 


Perſons of fiery tempers are very ill managers. 
” Per- 
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Perſpicuity is the greateſt eloquence of language. 
pious men are the beſt ornaments to kingdoms. 
Pleaſure is injurious to reputation. 
Policy often effects what ſtrength cannot perform. 
Pomp ruins families, and draws on corruption of 
manners. 5 ; | 
Poverty and ſhame attend thoſe that refuſe inſtruction. 
Poverty is a temptation to corruption; riches to op- 
preſſion. 
Poverty is no hindrance to wiſdom. 
Poverty poſſeſſed in ſafety, is better than riches en- 
joyed in fear. | 
Poverty was never a proper ſubje& for ridicule. 
Poverty with contentment, is eſteemed great riches. 
Power is but the beauty and pomp of trouble. 
Power miſapplied, is the miſery of a people. 
Practice is facilitated by diligence. 
Praiſe and commendations are due to all ingenious 
perſons. | 
Praiſe encourages men to do great things. 
Praiſe is grateful to human nature. 
Praiſe nothing but what is worthy of commendation. 
Prayer diſpoſes us to a divine and heavenly temper. 
Prayer is a virtue that prevails againſt temptation. 
Precepts will lead us, but examples will draw us. 
Prefer a ſmall certainty before a great uncertainty. 
Preſerve carefully your reputation. 
Pride always eſteems better of itſelf than others. 


Pride and ambition are forerunners of deſtruction. 
R 4 Pride 
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Pride and cruelty never want a pretence to do miſ- 
1 7. 

Pride goes before 3 and a haughty ſpirit 
before a fall. 

Pride hides our own faults, and magnifies others. 

Pride is a paſſion not made for man. 

Pride is the effect of ſelf- ignorance. 

Pride is the product of a diſtempered brain. 

Pride, like a wild horſe, overthrows its rider. 

Pride makes youth inglorious, and age ſhameful. 

Prize exquiſite workmanſhip, and be 8 8 di 
ligent. 

Profeſs not the knowledge which you have not. 
Promote acquaintance with the good and virtuous. 
Proporeion your benevolence to the meaneſt of main- 

tenance. | 
Proſperity gains friends, and bw. tries them. 
Proſperity is not always the attendant of virtue. 
Providence conſults our wants; not wantonneſs. 
Providence generally mingles bitter with our ſweet. 
Prudence is commendable, but pride is abominable. 
Prudence obliges us to conſider the end of all things. 
Prudence, patience, and piety are excellent graces. 
Pry not into the ſecret affairs of others. 
Puniſhment deferred commonly falls the heavier. 
Purſue uſeful and profitable ſtudies. 


PROSE. 


Quality, as it regards fortune, conſiſts in birth, 
titles, or riches, and is the moſt foreign to our na- 
tures; in relation to the body, arifes from health, 
ſtrength, or beauty, and is part of ourſelves; as it 
regards the mind, has its riſe from knowledge or 
virtue, and is that which is more eſſential to us, than 


either of the other two. 


Quacking there is in all trades and profeſſions; 
bold ignorance paſſes upon the multitude for ſenſe: 
pretence goes a great way in the world, with men 
that will take words, and majeſtical looks, for reali- 
ties; but the way of bringing things to a fair iſſue, is 
to put the pretenders to doing of what they ſay. 


Quality makes the beſt friends, their being no 
danger either of envy or contempt; either of which 
being predominant, diſſolves the frame. 

Quantity is nothing ſo conſiderable in any ſcience 
as quality; for when inquiſition is made after excel- 
lence, it is not how much, but how well. 


Quan- 
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Quantity is generally valued by the ignorant, and 
the covetous; the firſt is debarred from taſting an 
excellence; and the other, by endeavouring to gain 
much, diſcerns but little: it is only a perſon of a 
generous temper, and penetrating judgment, that 
has regard to quality. 


Quinctilian, an accurate judge of men, was pleaſed 
with boys who wept when their ſchodl- fellows outdid 
them; for the ſenſe of diſgrace would make them 
emulous, and emulation would make them ſcholars. 

Quinctilian was ſo fine an orator and ſchool-maſter, 
that he received his pay out of the public treaſury. 
Learning and induſtry cannot be poor, being always 
. neceſſary in a common-wealth; and the encourage- 
ment of them is a prince's greateſt' honour. 


Quinctilian recommends to all parents the timely 
education of their children, adviſing to train them 
up in learning, good manners, and virtuous exer- 
ciſes; ſince we commonly retain thoſe things in age, 
which we entertained in youth. 


Qualify your exorbitant paſſions with the ſweet 
harmony of quietneſs and patience; for he that en- 
Joys peace and tranquillity within himſelf, may bid 
defiance to Mars's thundering drums and roaring 
cannons. 


55 Queſtions 


* 
Queſtions you ſhould never be aſhamed to aſk, ſo 
long as you are ignorant. Ignorance is a ſhameful 
infirmity ; and when juſtified, is the chiefeſt of follies. 


Quietneſs and peace flouriſh where reaſon and juſ- 
tice govern; and true joy reigneth-where modeſty 
directeth. 


Quantity is not equivalent with quality; for in 
quality lies either the defect or excellency. 


Quinctilian ſays, that a child's mind is like a veſſel, 
with a narrow neck, in which no water will enter, if 


poured abundant]y into it; whereas, it fills inſenſibly, 
if the liquid be poured gently, or even by drops. 


' Queſtions may be propounded by a fool, 
That no wiſe man can anſwer for his ſoul; 
But he that would converſe with men of ſenſe, 
| Muſt lay afide ſuch baſe impertinence. 


Quickly lay hold on time, while in your power; 

Be careful well to huſband every hour: 

For time ſhall come, when you ſhall ſore lament 
Th' unhappy minutes which you have miſpent. 
Deſpair of nothing which you would attain; 
Unwearied diligence your point will gain. 


Quench 


| 
| - 
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Quench not the ſpirit, but his motions cheriſh; 
For he that fails of this, at laſt may periſh. 


Quick pulſes do proclaim inteſtine wars; 

My parched tongue my body's flame declares; 

While ſo much blood's profuſely ſpent within, 

That not one drop can in my cheeks be ſeen; 

And the ſame pulſe that gave the briſk alarms, 
Beats a dead march in my dejected arms. 


Quietly learn all croſſes to endure; 
Repining doth more miſery procure. 


SINGLE LINES. 


8 
Qualifications that are neceſſary endeavour to attain. 


Qualify your paſſions with the ſweet harmony of pa- 
tience and quietneſs. 


Quality always makes the beſt friends. 
Quantity is generally valued by the ignorant and 


covetous. 
Quantity is not equivalent with quality. 
Quantity, without quality, is worth nothing. 
Quarrel not with any one, but rather take affronts. 
5 1 8 Quarrel 
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Quarrel not with the orthography of words, but mind 
the ſenſe. 

Quarrels abhor; fierce wrath and anger ſhun. 

Quarrels and contentions ariſe fem wantonneſs and 
wine. ; 

Quarrels and diſputes about religion diſhonour it. 

Quarrels are eaſily begun, but with difficulty ended. 

Quarrels avoid, and ſhun all bad company. 

Quarrels oftentimes occaſion vexation. 

Quarrelſome perſons are troubleſome companions. 

Quarrelſome perſons ought to be avoided. 

Quench all immoderate and vain deſires. 

Quench not the ſpirit, but cheriſh its motions. 

Quench not your deſires, when they tend to good. 

Queſtion not the truth of what God has revealed. 

Queſtions fooliſh and unlearned avoid. 

Queſtions of moment require deliberate anſwers. 

Queſtions you ſhould never be aſhamed to aſk, while 
you are ignorant. | 

Quickly lay hold of time, while it is in your power. 

Quick promiſers are generally flow performers. 

Quick reſentments often prove fatal. 

Quick ſighted men, by exerciſe, will gain perfection. 

Quiet conſciences never produce unquiet converſa- 
tions. | 

Quiet, health, honeſty, and conſcience, ſhould not be 

ſacrificed to obtain riches. 
Quietly learn to endure croſſes. 
Quiet minded men are peaceable companions. 


N | Quiet 


4 
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Quiet minds enjoy true content. 


Quietneſs, and a little therewith, is better than a houſe 


full of ſacrifices, with ſtrife. 
Quietneſs and contentment is pleaſant company. 


Quietneſs and contentment are the moſt ſovereign 


ingredients in temporal felicity. 
Quietneſs and peace are bleſſings of the firſt magni- 
tude. 
Quietneſs and peace flouriſh where reaſon and juſtice 
govern. 
Quietneſs and tranquillity make a nation happy. 
Quietneſs carries its rewards with it. 


Quietneſs is commonly crowned with contentment. 


Quietneſs is not always to be expected in this life. 
Quietneſs is preſerved by juſtice and order. 
Quietneſs is ſecure, but raſnneſs is dangerous. 
Quietneſs love; hate all ſtrife and debate. 


Quietneſs, with contentment, is better than treaſure 


with trouble. 

Quinctilian recommended to all parents the timely 
education of their children. 

Quinctilian was pleaſed with boys that vept when their 
ſchool-fellows outdid them. 

Quit all vain and filthy actions. 

Quit not certainty for hope. 

Quit, ſuch ee that is worſe than yourſelf. 


PROSE. 


Revenge, though a blind, miſchievous paſſion, is 
yet a very ſweet thing: ſo ſweet, that it can even 
ſooth the pangs, and reconcile us to the bitterneſs of 
death. 


Reputations are of a ſubtle, inſinuating texture, 
like water; that which is derived from the cleareſt 
ſpring, if it chances to mix with the foul current, 
runs on, undiſtinguiſhed, in one muddy ftream for 
the future, and muſt for ever partake of the colour 
and condition of its aſſociate. 


Revenge is ſweet, though cruel and inhuman; and 
though it ſometimes thirſts even for blood, yet may 
be glutted and ſatiated. 


Reading is the food, converſation the exerciſe, and 
contemplation the phyſic of the mind. 


Reaſon is like poliſhed ſteel; it ſhould be kept 
bright by uſe; if ſuffered to lie idle, it will ruſt ſooner 
than baſer metals. 


Ro- 
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Romulus made a law, that if a woman was found 
overcome with liquor, ſhe ſhould die for her offence; 


ſuppoſing that this vice was the foundation, or be- 
ginning, of diſhoneſty and whoredom. | 


Reverence is due to God, f the king of all the world. 
Honour is due to kings, becauſe God hath commanded 
that we be obedient to them. 


Reputation is a great inheritance; it begetteth 
opinion, opinion riches, riches honour; it is a perfume 
that a man carrieth about him, and leaveth wherever 
he goes; and it is the beſt heir of a man's virtue. 


Remember to requite, at leaſt to own kindneſſes, 
leſt your own ingratitude prove a conſiderable diſ- 
kindneſs. 

Reputation is gained by courſe of time, and ſeldom 
recovers a ſtrain; but if once broken, it is never well 
ſet again. There is no plaiſter for a wounded repu- 


tation. 


Reputation, which is the portion of every man 
who would live with the elegant and knowing part 
of mankind, is as ſtable as glory, if it be as well 
founded; and the common cauſe of human ſociety is 
thought concerned, when we hear a man of good 
behaviour calumniated; beſides which, according · to a 

pre- 
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prevailing cuſtom amongſt us, every man has his 
defence in his own arm; and reproach is ſoon checked, 
put out of countenance, and overtaken by diſgrace. 


Riot and exceſs are not the becoming characters 
of princes; but if Pyrrhus and Lewis had debauched 
like Vitellius, they had been leſs hurtful to their 
people. 


Religion is highly valuable, and worthy of great 
veneration; as it ſettles the various pretenſions, and 
otherwiſe interfering intereſts of mortal men; and 
thereby conſults the harmony and order of the great 
community, as it animates to actions truly laudable 
in themſelves, and in their effects, beneficial to 
ſociety. 


Rich men may as well aſk to borrow of the poor, 
as the men of virtue or merit hope for addition to 
their character from any but ſuch as themſelves, 


Retire ſometimes for ſober conſideration; God and 
conſcience having many things to ſay unto thee, 
which in a crowd of company and buſineſs thou art 
not fit to hear. 


Retirement, which is a priſon and a puniſhment 
to the fool and the ſinner, is a paradiſe” to the wiſe 
and the good. 


S W 
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Reading and converſation, both together, are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to make a ſound underſtanding, 
and an agreeable temper; the one affords matter for 
our diſcourſe, and the other gives a method for ex- 
plaining it. 


Rule your fancy well with reaſon, elſe it will over- 
rule you, and lead your mind into error, and your 
affections into diſorder, and diſlodge your judgment; 
for a man is his own lord when reaſon rules, but his 
_ own vaſſal when ſenſe and paſſion rules. | 


Religion is reaſon exalted, morality improved, 
and 1s indeed the chief band of human ſociety; and 
_ conſequently it is incumbent on every perſon to be 
very careful that he is guilty of no action which may 
diffolve or break it. 


| Recreation aa buſineſs is allowable; but he that 
follows his recreation inſtead of his buſineſs, ſhall, 
in a little time, have no buſineſs to follow. 


Reputation is to be preſerved with all the care 

imaginable; yet we muſt not neglect aknown duty to 
| uphold it; for that were to change ſolid gold for 
burniſhed braſs. 


Rebuke your ſervant without paſſion, with ſoft 
8 and ſtrong nen leſt he ſee a fault in 
you, 


8 
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you, while you are reproving one in him: if he is 
ingenuous, this may reform him; if not, he 1 is ſtupid, 
and ſo not fit for your ſervice. 


Religion received from authority, not conviction, 
makes the profeſſor a finger-watch to be moved for- 
ward and backward, as may beſt ſerve his turn. 


Reputation is like fire, when once you have kin- 
dled it you may eaſily preſerve it; but if once you 
extinguiſh it, you will not eaſily kindle 1t again; 


and if you ſhould, it may burn a "_ but it will 


never blaze. 


Remember that you ſleep not without a recollec- 
tion of the actions of every day; that what is bad, 
may be the matter of godly ſorrow; and what is 
good, of hearty thankſgiving. 


Religion is the moſt cEearful thing in the world, 
and forbids us nothing but what corrupts the purity 
of our minds, and breaks the force and vigour of 


them. 


Rectitude of will is a greater ornament and perfec- 


tion than brightneſs of underſtanding; and to be 


divinely good, is more valuable than any human 


knowledge. 


$4 Reli 
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Religious muſic ſhould not be light and trivial, 


but grave, ſolemn, and ſeraphic; fit for a martyr to 


play, and an angel to hear; this may tranſport us 
with the beauty of holineſs, and raiſe us above the 
ſatisfaction of life, and make us ambitious of the 
glories of Heaven. TY 


Riches, beauty, honour, ſtrength, or any other 


| worldly good that we have enjoyed and is paſt, do 


but grieve us; that which is preſent doth not ſatisfy; 
that which may be hoped for, as future, is altogether 
uncertain: what folly or madneſs then is it, to truſt 
to any of them. 


Reſiſt not the laws of your country, which are the 


defence of the prince and the beſt ſafe-guard of the 


people; leſt you provoke God the ſovereign legiſlator, 
who hath commanded us to obey the powers which 
he hath ſet over us. 


Remember that the true pleaſure of temperance, 
and the many benefits that follow ſobriety, cannot be 


imagined by thoſe that live riotous lives; ſo neither 


can the ſweet influences thereof be enjoyed without 


ena), and ſome trouble to old Adam. 


Motion, honour, and preferment, are gained, 
retained, and maintained by diſcretion, ſincerity, and 
humility ; with which, till a man is accommodated 

and 
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and accompliſhed, he is not eſteemed as a worthy 
member in a common- wealth. 


Reprehenſion, be it juſt or unjuſt, come it from 
the mouth of a friend or a foe, if you are wiſe, will 
never do you harm; for if it be true, you have a 
warning to amend; if it be falſe, you have a caveat 
, what to avoid; ſo, every way, it may be of uſe to you, 
to make you better or warrier, 


Reſiſt a temptation, and fight till you conquer. 
There is no greater triumph than that which the 
ſoul feels, when it comes off victor, and applauds 
itſelf for the valour and courage it hath expreſſed in 
its conflicts, oy. 


Religion is the ſtay of the weak, the maſter of the 
ignorant, the philoſophy of the ſimple, the oratory of 
the devout, the remedy of ſin, the counſel of the juſt, 
and the comfort of the troubled, 

Reſtrain yourſelf from being too fiery and flaming 
in matter of argument. Truth often ſuffers more 
from the heat of its defenders, than from the argu- 
ments of its oppoſers; and nothing does reaſon more 
right than the coolneſs of thoſe that offer it, 


| Refuſe not what you cannot avoid; deſire not what 
| "Sx you 
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you cannot obtain; repent not of what you cannot 
| amend. 


Remember to ſpeak of yourſelf 25 ſeldom as may 
be. If you praiſe yourſelf, it is arrogance; if you 


diſpraiſe, it is folly. 


Religion is an artificial reafon, and will make a 
fool wiſe, a knave honeſt, and a turbulent, ſeditious 


ſecretary a good ſubject. 


Religion gives part of its reward in hand, the pre- 
ſent comfort and ſatisfaction of having done our duty; 
and for the reſt, it offers us the beſt ſecurity that 
Heaven can give. 


Reſolution, without foreſight, is but a temerarious 
folly; and the conſequences of things are the firſt 
point to be taken into conſideration. 


Reſolution brings the learner to imitation, en- 
courages him to practice, prompts him to contin- 


- vance, and at laſt advances his aſpiring genius to 


admirable 2 e 


_ Riſe early to your bulineſs, learn good things, and 
oblige good men: theſe are three ae you ſhall' 
never repent of. 


Return 


"0 1 
Return the kindneſs that you do receive, 
As far as your ability gives leave. 
Nothing is more unmannerly and rude, 
Than that vile temper of ingratitude. 


Reaſon to man did God extend, 

To be his guide and faithful friend; 
And if to her he will adhere, 

He'll find her dictates all ſincere. 


Remember death, think ev'ry day your laſt, 
Lament all vanities and follies paſt. 


Rare is the man whoſe life becomes a ſcene 
To ſhew the guilty world the golden mean. 


Reckon your children with thoſe pleaſing joys, 
That one hour gives, another hour deſtroys. 


SINGLE LINES. 
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Rareneſs and difficulty give an eſteem to things. 
Raſh judgment maketh haſte to repentance. 
Raſhneſs is pang the occaſion of many misfor- 


tunes. 
84 Rather 
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Reaſon refined makes men like angels. 


Rebuke with ſoft words and ſtrong arguments. 


Reaſon diſtinguiſnes man from brute. 
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Rather confeſs i Ignorance than falſely profeſs know- 
ledge. 

Rather miſtruſt too ſoon, than be deceived too late. 

Reaſon dictates laws to govern human ſociety. 


Reaſon ought to keep the key of all our actions. 
Reaſon, without exerciſe, ſoon degenerates. 


Recreations are both lawful and expedient. 


Recreation ſhould be uſed with reaſon, and in time. 
Recreations ſhould not be our buſineſs, but fit us for it. 


Redeem your time, and not trifle it away by idleneſs. 


Refrain from all evil ways and companions. 


Refrain not to ſpeak when there is occaſion to do good. 
Rejoice not when your enemy ſtumbleth. 


Rejoice to find the truth, and manfully maintain it. 


Religion and reaſon are guides to happineſs. 

Religion conduces to the good government of the 
world. 

Religion 1s beſt underſtood when moſt praiſed. 

Religion unites us to ſerve God. 


Remember the end, and you will never do ws. 
Remember thy creator in the days of thy youth. 


Remember to ruminate on yourcondition by nature. 
Remembrance of good things! is the key which n 
happy memory. 


Remembrance of paſt pleaſure augments preſent pain. 


Repentance comes too late, when all is conſumed. 


Re- 
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Repentance is not a ſingle act, but a habit of virtue. 
Repentance is the companion of ſinful pleaſure. 
| Repentance is the conſequence of wicked actions. 
Repentance 1s the phyſic of the ſoul. 
Reproach none for the infirmities of nature. 
Reproofs are never ſo efficacious, as when they are 
| tempered with good humour. 
Reputation 1s the darling of human affection. 
Reputation once loſt is never to be recovered. 
Reſolution brings the learner to imitation. 
Reſolution is the ſpring of voluntary actions. 
Reſtraint from ill is freedom to a wiſe man. 
Revenge hurts both the offerer and ſufferer. 
Revenge is a pleaſure only to a mean ſpirit. 
Revenge not injuries, but forgive them. 
Rewards and honours are annexed to induſtry and 
virtue. 
Rewards and puniſhments keep a government in order. 
Riches and care are inſeparable companions. 
Riches are good, when the party that poſſeſſes them 
can tell how to uſe them. 
Riches are hard to gain, but more hard to keep. 
Riches are painful to fools, and poverty pleaſant to 
the wiſe. | 
| Riches are precarious bleſſings. 
Riches do not eaſe men's minds, nor leſſen their cares. 
Riches do not make a man praiſe-worthy. 


Riches gained by craft, are often loſt with ſhame. 
Riches 
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to all others. 
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Riches is the mother of pleaſure, and poverty is the 


nurſe of ſorrow. 
Riches may decay, but virtue continueth always. 
Riches too often ſwell the mind with pride. 
Rich men are not always learned, nor the aged wiſe. 
Rich men depend on the poor, as well as the poor on 
them. 


Rich men have need of many leſſons to teach them to 


do well. 
Ruined hearts live with tears in their eyes, and die 
with mirth in their looks. 


5 +5” "PROSE. 
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Study to be eminent. Mediocrity is below a brave 


ſoul. Eminency in a high employment, will diſtin- 
guiſn you from the vulgar, and advance you into the 


catalogue of famous men. To be eminent in a low 


profeſſion, is to be great in- little, and ſomething 1 in 


nothing. 


1 


Self- eſteem is commonly puniſhed by univerſal 
contempt. He that praiſes himſelf remains a debtor 


Self- 


1 
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Self- confidence is the firſt requiſite to great under- 
takings; yet he who forms his opinion of himſelf, 
without knowing the powers of other men, is very - 
liable to error. 


Sorrow is a kind of ruſt of the ſoul, which every 
new idea contributes into its paſſage, to ſcour away; 
it is the putrefaction of ſtagnant _ and is remedied 
by exeroiſc and motion. 


Suſpicion is no leſs an enemy to virtue than to 
happineſs. He that is already corrupt, 1s naturally 
ſuſpicious; and he that becomes ſuſpicious, will 


quickly be corrupt. 


Simplicity and purity are the two wings by which 
a man is lifred up above all earthly things: ſimplicity 
is in the intention, purity in the affection: ſimpli- 
city tends to God, purity apprehends and taſtes him. 


Succeſs and miſcarriage have the ſame effects in all 
conditions. The proſperous are feared, hated, and 
flattered; and the unfortunate avoided, pitied, anch 
deſpiſed. 


Some people indulge themſelves in their ſuperflui- 
ties, till they come to want the common neceſſaries 
of life. 


„ Simo- 
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Simonides being aſked by Dionyſius the tyrant, 
what God was, deſired a day's time to conſider of it, 
before he made his reply, When the day was ex- 
pired, he deſired two days; and afterwards, inſtead of 
returning his anſwer, demanded ſtill double time to 
conſider of it. This great poet and philoſopher, the 
more he contemplated the nature of the deity, found 
that he waded but the more out of his depth; and 
that he loſt himſelf in the thought, inſtead of fading 
an end to it, | 


Some people are ſo exceeding vain, and at the ſame 
time, ſo dull of apprehenſion, that they interpret 
every thing by which. they are diſtinguiſhed from 
others, in their own favour. 


Solon made a law, that thoſe parents ſhould not 
be relieved in their old age by their children, who 
did not take care to give them a virtuous education. 


Some people take a ſecret pleaſure in nettling and 
fretting others; and the more practicable they find it 
to exerciſe this quality upon any one, the more does 
it whet and prompt their inclination to do it, 


Sincerity is a moſt beautiful virtue: but there are 
ſome, whoſe natures are ſo poor ſpirited and cowardly, 


that they are not capable of exerting it. 


\ | Since | 
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Since the emotions and affections of the heart af- 
ford the moſt pleaſing ſenſation, hence we may infer, 
that to be the happieſt life in which benevolence 
preſides. 


Sincerity is the parent of Truth, and the charac- 
teriſtic of an honeſt man. She is the ſurety of our 
word, and needs no witneſs to her proteſtations. 


Sufficiency is far better 0 K and too little, 
more eligible than too much. 


Seneca ſays, we all complain of the ſhortneſs of 
time, and yet have much more than we know what 
to do with. Our lives are ſpent either in doing no- 
thing at all, or elſe in doing nothing to the purpoſe. 


Some are more prone to vice than others; and ſome 
ſtrive more to conceal thoſe vices that they commit, 
than others. 


So charming a delicacy ſhines in a maſterly curious 
hand, as creates in the judicious beholder pleaſure 
ineffable. Something there is that gives life and 
ſpirit to a letter, that makes ſtrokes ſeem to move, 
and caſts a kind of glory round them. It is ſome- 
thing which nothing but the pen can expreſs; nay 
ſuch a ſomething as the pen cannot expreſs. To the 


vulgar eye thoſe charms are e imperceptible. It re- 
| © quires 
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quires ſome degrees of perfection to admire perfec- 
tion; as it is ſaid to be an advance in oratory to eli 
Cicero. 


Socrates, on the day of his execution, a little be- 
fore the draught of poiſon was brought to him, enter- 


taining his friends with adiſcourſe on the immortality 
of the ſoul, has theſe words: * Whether or no God 
© will approve of my actions I know not; but this 


© I am ſure of, that I have at all times made it my 
* endeavour to pleaſe him; and I have good hope, 
te that this my endeavour will be accepted by him.” 


Seneca mentions a noble ſaying of Demetrius, 
That nothing would be more unhappy than a man 
© that had never known afiiftion;”” and compares 
proſperity to the indulgence of a fond mother to a 
child, which often proves his ruin; but the affections 


of the divine being, to that of a wiſe father, who 


would have his ſons exercifed with labour, diſappoint- 
ment, and pain, that they may gather . and 
improve their fortitude. | 


Since we cannot promiſe ourſelves conſtant health, 
let us endeavour at ſuch a temper as may be a ſup- 


port in the decay of it. Ambition, envy, vagrant 


deſires, or intemperate mirth, will take up our minds, 


without we can poſſeſs ourſelves in that ſobriety of 
heart which is above all pleaſure: but the ready way 


to 


41 
to the right enjoyment; of life, 1 is by a proſpect to- 
wards another, to have a mean opinion of it. 


Sloth is a baſe quality, an argument of a mind 
wretchedly degenerate and mean, who is content to 
grovel in a deſpicable ſtate, aiming at no worthy 
thing, nor purſuing any thing in a laudable way; 
which diſpoſeth a man to live gratis, ungratefully on 
the public ſtock; an inſignificant cypher, a burthen 
of the earth, and a wen of ſociety; ſucking aliment 
from it, but yielding no benefit or ornament to it. 


Sincere friendſhip is the moſt excellent endeavour 
of human nature; it contracts two ſouls into one; and 
according to the fable of Ariſtophanes, unites a man 


with the other half of himſelf. 


Socrates was pronounced, by the oracle of Delphos, 
to be the wiſeſt man in Greece; which he would put 
from himſelf, ironically ſaying - There would be 
nothing in him to verify the oracle, except, that he 
was not wiſe and knew it, and others were not wiſe 
and knew it not. | 


Sound ſleep cometh of moderate eating; for as the 
ſoul ought not, with carking thoughtfulneſs, falſe 
fears, and unneceſſary digeſtion, to afflict and waſte 
the body; ſo neither ought the body, by any ſenſual 
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indulgence and intemperance, to weaken and emaſ- 
culate the ſoul. 


Some chuſe to bury their alone rather than be at 


the trouble to employ them. 


Some perſons are of ſo unhappy a conſtitution, that 
ſudden changes of weather affect the brain; and they 
riſe and fall with the Mercury in the weather-glaſs; 
and can ſcarcely ſpeak ſenſe, unleſs the ſun ſhines out. 


Sometimes a conſciouſneſs of worth, a nobleneſs 
and elevation of mind, joined with a fineneſs of con- 
ſtitution, gives luſtre and dignity to the aſpect, and 
makes the ſoul as it were ſhine through the body. 


Some men are born with ſuch becoming deport- 
ment, and graceful appearance, one would think that 
nature had deſigned them for the elder brothers of 
mankind. A ſpirit of dominion exerts itſelf in them; 
even in the moſt common actions all obey them; be- 
cauſe, in every thing, they ſeem to * every 
body elſe. 


Silence is the ſanctuary of prudence, and was never 


ranked with folly. A reſolution diſcovered, ſeldom 


meets with due eſteem. He who declares himſelf, 


is obnoxious to cenſure; and if he ſucceeds not, he 


is doubly nel. 


Shun 
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Shun the leaſt appearance of ſin; for ſometimes, 
indifferent things are fatal in their conſequences, and 
ſtrike us at the rebound. He who will not keep his 
diſtance from the gulf, may be drawn in by the eddy. 


- Since a rich man cannot live without adependance 
on the help and ſervice of the poor, he has little rea- 
ſon to be proud of his large poſſeſſions. 


Slothful perſons are commonly conceited, and 
their conceit is the natural iſſue of their ignorance ; 
their indiſpoſition to labour not ſuffering them to 
conſider the nature of things, where any difficulty 
ariſes; and therefore, they are content with a ſuper- 
ficial glance. 


Senſe of ſhame is a very ftrong reſtraint to keep 
men from fin. He who by a vicious courſe of life 
has worn out that ſenſe, has nothing left but fear, to 


deter him from the moſt barbarous acts of villany. 


Shame, diſgrace, diſeaſe, diſappointment, and ſelf- 
condemning reflections, are the common puniſhments 
of ſloth: but ſucceſs and riches generally attend di- 
ligence. 


Sin ĩs not leſs dangerous becauſe men are hardened 
in it; nor religion leſs excellent, becauſe vicious 
men deſpiſe it. 
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Since men's opinions are as various as their faces, 

it is no wonder, that ſome diſcommend thoſe per- 
formances which others approve. 


Saving knowledge is the perfection of knowledge; 
and to be wiſe to ſalvation, is conſummate wiſdom, 


So long as there are bad men in the world, there 
will be villany in it: and he that is reſolved to fret 
himſelf for what he ſees amiſs, ſhall never have a 
quiet hour while he lives. 


Some things are good which are not pleaſant; and 
other things are pleaſant which are not good: but to 
live in peace is both good and pleaſant. 


St. Auguſtine ſays, that though God can be mer- 
ciful without our merits, becauſe he is good; yet he 
cannot condemn us without our demerits, becauſe he 
is s juſt. _ 


Some men's parts are ſo eminently conſpicuous, 
that their very names axe a panegyric, and leave ver- 


bal praiſes without a ſound. 


Shun multiplicity of buſineſs, and exceſs of em- 


ployment; for too great an application to temporal 


affairs, robs men both of time and inclination to ſpi- 


Are things. 


— 


Sins 


2s 1 


Sins of infirmity are like caterpillars, which devour 


the growth and verdure of grace; but preſumptuous 


ſins are like thoſe worms which knaw the very root of it. 


Since advancement is ſo dangerous, take heed of 
being too ambitious; and think yourſelf high enough, 
if you can but ſtand upright. 


So long as you are ignorant, be not aſhamed to 
learn. He that is ſo fondly modeft, not to acknow- 
ledge his own defects of knowledge, ſhall in time, be 
ſo foully impudent to juſtify his own ignorance. 


Ignorance is the greateſt of all infirmities, and, juſti- 


fied, the chiefeſt of all follies. 


Socrates uſed to ſay, that in caſe a man was to go, 
where he ſhould have the choice before him, of all 
the ill, and all the good things in nature; he would 
come home again the ſame man that he went out. 


Something of vanity is mingled with all our earthly 
enjoyments. There is no ſenſual pleaſure, but it is 


either purchaſed by ſome pain, or attended with it, 


or ends in it. A great eſtate is neither got without 
care, nor kept without fear, nor loſt without trouble. 
Dignity and greatneſs is troubleſome almoſt to all 


mankind; it is commonly uneaſy to them that have 


It, and it is uſually hated and envied by thoſe thar 
have it not. 
| T2 Solo- 
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Solomon calls a falſe witneſs againſt his neighbour, 
a maul, aſword, and a ſharp arrow; intimating, that 
amongſt all the inſtruments of ruin and miſchief 
that have been deviſed by mankind, none 1s of more 
pernicious conſequence to human ſociety, than per- 
Jury and breach of faith, | 


a. 


Sound not the 68 trumpet of ſelf-commendation, 
and forget not to remember your own imperfections. 


Speak not well of any undeſervedly; that is ſordid 
flattery: ſpeak not well of yourſelf, though never ſo 
deſerving, leſt you be tempted to vain- glory; but 
value more a good conſcience, than a good commen- 
dation. | 


Since nothing is more certain than death, nor more 
uncertain than the time of dying, it will be the firſt 
and chiefeſt part of wiſdom in you, to be always 
preparing for that which muſt certainly come, and 
which may happen to you any hour of your life: you 
ſhall not haſten your death by being ſtill ready, but 
ſweeten it. 


Such men as are commodious to none but only to 
themſelves, are not worthy to be honoured or 
eſteemed in a common- wealth. For we are not born 
for ourſelves, but our country; and we ought not, by 


any means, to prefer o our * before the public 
1 good; 


E56 | 
good; nor our particular profit, before the general 


| commodity of our country. 


Spend a hundred years in earth's beſt pleaſures, 
and after that a hundred more; to which being ſpenr, 
add a thouſand, and to that ten thouſand; the laſt 
ſhall as ſurely end as the firſt are ended, and all ſhall 


be ſwallowed with eternity. 


Sanctimony, and univerſal reformation, is ever the 
intent of the Almighty 1n all the judgments he brings 


upon the world; and therefore the Italian General 


was well adviſed, when ſeeing Alfonſus, Duke of Fer- 
rara, die ſuddenly, he kneeled down inſtantly, ſaying, 


And ſhall not this fight make me religious? 


Sin and ſorrow are inſeparable companions: you 
cannot let in the one, and ſhut out the other: he that 
ſwims in fin muſt ſink in ſorrow. 


Some poor men are undervalued becauſe worth 
nothing; and ſome rich men over valued, . 


nothing worth. 


Silence generally is a thing of great approbation; 
ſo is brevity of ſpeech, together with the neceſſity of 
the thing ſpoken. We ſhould be ſparing of our 
tongues, neither admitting every occaſion of talk, nor 


every ſubject 1 in our talk. | 
Ws Socrates 
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Socrates thanked God only for theſe three 1 
firſt, that he had made him a man, and not a woman; 
ſecondly, that he was born a Grecian, and not a 
| barbarian; thirdly that he was a philoſopher, and not 
unlearned; eſteeming the gifts of nature and fortune 
of no value, unleſs they be beautiſied by the gifts of 
- the mind, 


Speuſippus cauſed the pictures of joy and gladneſs 
to be ſet round about his ſchool], to ſignify that the 
buſineſs of education ought to be rendered as plea- 
ſant as may be. 8 


Solitarineſs is a ſly enemy, that doth moſt ſeparate 
a man from doing well. 


Sentences are the pithy and ſweet flowers of wit, 
compiled 1 in aready and deliberate brain, and uttered 
in ſhort and elegant e 


Science is a dead knowledge of things, and cannot 
exchange the will to follow the known good: but 
ſermons are beams proceeding from that true ſun, 
which do not only illuminate the underſtanding, but 
alſo kindleth the fire and zeal in men's hearts. 


Sloth loſeth time, dulleth the underſtanding, nou- 
riſheth humours, choaketh the brain, hinders thrift, 
and diſpleaſeth God, . 


Suſpi- 
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Suſpicion is a certain doubtful fear of the mind, 
detaining the heart timorouſly, with ſundry affections 
and uncertain proceedings. 


Suſpicion engendereth curioſity, back-biting, un- 
quietneſs, factions, jealouſy, and many other miſ- 
chiefs. 


Sure joys for ever wait each happy pair, 
When ſenſe the man, and virtue crowns the fair; 
And kind compliance proves their mutual care. 
So many dangers and diſtracting cares, 
On wretched mortals wait, and their affairs; 

So many open and diſſembled foes, 
In ambuſh laid, to ruin their repoſe; 
That if they *ſcape the rage of their alarms, 
Armies ſtart up of accidental harms. 


Sorrow and joy are ne'er diſguis'd by art, 
Our foreheads ſhew the ſecrets of our heart. 


Sicilian tyrants never yet could find 
A greater torment than an envious mind. 


SINGLE 
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SINGLE ] LINES. 
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Safety and peace compleat the happineſs of a nation. 
Saying and doing ſhould be but one man's office. 
Scorn not to be bettered by the good example of any. 
Self-eſtimation is commonly puniſhed with cops th 
Self- love is the bane of ſociety. 
Self-love is the greateſt flatterer in the world. 
Self-praiſers rob themſelves of che praiſe they ſeek. 
Senſual love knows neither bars nor bounds, 
Services and kindneſſes ſlighted, make friendſhip 

ſuſpected, 
Severity is to be tempered with favour, 
Shame and diſgrace will be the promotion of fools, 
Shame attends unlawful pleaſures, 
Shame, ignominy, and diſgrace, are the companions 
of a coward, 
Shew faithfulneſs to your friend, and equity to all men. 
Shun lying and ſwearing; ſpeak nothing but the truth. 
Sickneſs is the chaſtiſement of intemperance. 
Silence commonly torments a provoking enemy. 
Silence is an antedote againſt an envious tongue. 
Silence is the prudence of a fool, as ſpeech is of the 
wile, 
Silence 
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Silence is the ſafeſt courſe for the man that diſtruſts 
himſelf. 

Silence is the ſanctuary of prudence, and was never 
ranked with folly. 

Sin and ſorrow are inſeparable companions, 

Sin ariſes from the irregularity of our appetites and 

: _ paſſions. 

Since none enjoy all bleſſings, be content with your 
few. 

Sincerity is the beſt character that can be e Sie any 
man. | 

Sinful thoughts generally lead on to ſinful actions. 

Sin hath its beginning in pleaſure, and end in miſery. 

Sin 1s accompanied with puniſhment. 

Sin 1s a common enemy to man's immortality. 

Sin is attended with ſhame. 

Sin is the breach of God's commandments. 

Sin, like a diſeaſe, is often caught by infection. 

Sins are the guides into the infernal pit. 

Sins committed in ſecret cannot be always covered. 

Slighted convictions are bad death-bed companions, 

Slight not good counſel, though given by your in- 
ferior. 

Slothfulneſs is the bane and canker of i ingenuity. 

Sloth is an argument of a mean and degenerate mind. 

Sloth is commonly the mother of poverty. 

Sluggards are the cauſe of their own misfortunes. 

Small griefs are loud, but great ones moſtly ſtill. 


Small helps Joined together \ wax ſtronger and ſtronger. 
| Solem- 
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Solemnity is commendable in ſpiritual devotions. 
Something of vanity is mingled with all our earthly 
enjoyments. 
Sorrow bringeth forth tears, as a tree e forth 
fruits. 
Sorrow is a heavy burden, which ſometimes killeth 
him that ſuffereth it. 
Sound not the vain trumpet of ſelf. commendation. 
Sow in proſperity, and you will reap in adverſity. 
Spend your days well, and you will end them well. 
Strive not with a man who hath done you no harm. 
Strong men are overcome by the policy of the weak. 
Succeſs does not always attend deſert. 
Succeſs is God's uſual reward of diligence. 


Such as boaſt much commonly fail much; for deeds 


are ſilent. | 
Such as would excel in art muſt excel in induſtry. 
Such company as we uſually converſe with, we prove 
to be. 


Such is the man and his manners, as his delight and 


ſtudy is. p 
Superſtition is the ſpleen of the ſoul. 
Suſpect thoſe things which the multitude approves. 


Suſpicion is the poiſon of true friendſhip. 


PROSE. 


The world is grown ſo full of diſſimulation and 
compliment, that men's words are hardly any ſignifi- 
cation of their thoughts; and if a man meaſures his 
words by his heart, and ſpeaks as he thinks, and ex- 
preſſes not more kindneſs for every man, than men 
uſually have for any man, he can hardly eſcape the 
cenſure of rudeneſs and want of breeding. 

The moſt ſenſual man that ever was in the world, 
never felt his heart touched with ſo delicious and 
laſting a pleaſure, as that is, which ſprings from a 
clear conſcience, and a mins fully ſatisfied with his 
own actions. 


True wiſdom is a thing very extraordinary: happy 
are they that have it; and next to them, not thoſe 
many that think they have it, but thoſe few that are 
ſenſible of their own defect and imperfections, and 

know that they have it not. 


Truſt not to the promiſe of a common ſwearer; 
for he that dares ſin againſt God, for neither profit 
nor pleaſure, will treſpaſs againſt you for his own 

advan- 
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advantage. He that dares break the precepts of his 


father, will eaſily be perſuaded to violate the promiſe 
unto his brother. | | 


The perſon that gives too much liberty to his un- 
lawful affections, makes his vices by cuſtom become 
natural, and cannot be converted without a miracle, 


The conſideration of our latter end ſhould be the 
exerciſe of our thoughts. 


Think it not part of your buſineſs curiouſly to 
ſearch into other men's lives, but narrowly to inſpect 
the errors of your own. It is much better to amend 

one fault in ourſelves, than to find an hundred in 
another. | 


That ſpirit is prodigious, which rather than ſhake 
hands with inconvenience, will caſt itſelf into the 
Jaws of danger. Tis the part of a wiſe man to make 
a virtue of neceſſity, and ſometimes to ſubmit. 


Temperance keeps the whole man in order, and in 
a good diſpoſition either for thought or action; but 
the indulging of the appetite brings a clog both upon 
the body and mind. 


"Tis not treaſure or power that lays either the head 
| | 5 or 
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or the heart at reſt; but a quiet conſcience, and the 
candid ſimplicity of a tender mind, 


There is no contend ngwith the orders and decrees 
of providence. He that made us knows what is fitteſt 
for us: and every man's own lot (well underſtood and 
managed) is undoubtedly the beſt, 


Tis not the thing that is PR but the intention 
in the doing of it, that makes the action good or evil. 


The arts of deceit and cunning do continually grow 
weaker, and leſs ſerviceable, to them that uſe them: 
Whereas integrity is of laſting uſe, and the more any 
man practiſeth it, the ſtronger it grows, and the 
greater ſervice it does him; by confirming his repu- 
tation, and encouraging thoſe with whom he has to 
do, to repoſe the greater truſt and confidence in him. 


Time is the moſt precious, and yet the moſt brittle 
jewel we have; tis what every man bids largely for, 
when he wants it, but ſquanders it away moſt laviſhly 
when he has it. 


The wiſdom of Providence has made every man 
dependant; the greateſt may fall, therefore mult fear; 
and the loweſt 2 therefore may hope. 


T here i 18 nothing, ſays Plato, ſo delightful as 4 
hearing 
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hearing or the ſpeaking of truth; for this reaſon, there 
is no converſation ſo agreeable as that of the man of 


integrity, who hears without any intention to betray, 
and ſpeaks without any intention to deceive. 


The beſt way to keep out wicked thoughts, is al- 
ways to be employed in good ones. Let your thoughts 
be where your happineſs is, and let your heart be 


where your thoughts are; ſo, though your habitation 


is on earth, your converſation will be in heaven. 


There is nothing ſo ridiculous in nature, but a 
good uſe may be made of it: for truth and reaſon 
carry an awe with them under what ſhape ſoever they 
appear, and from what hand ſoever they come. 


The vain glory of the world is a deceitful ſweet- 


neſs, an unfruitful, a perpetual fear, a dangerous 


bravery, begun without providence, and finiſhed not 
without repentance. 


To fin againſt knowledge is ſo much the greater 
offence than an ignorant treſpaſs, by how much the 


crime which is capable of no excuſe, is more heinous | 


than the fault which admits a tolerable plea. 


The love of God and the world are two different 
things. If the love of this world dwell in you, the 
love of God forſakes you: renounce that, and receive 

15 | this: 
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this: it is fit the more nobler love ſhould have the 
| beſt place and acceptance. 


Think an hour before you ſpeak, and a day before 
you promiſe. Haſty promiſes are commonly followed 
with ſpeedy repentance. 


T here are ſome which hope in the Lord, but yet 


in vain; becauſe they only ſmooth and flatter them- 


ſelves that God is merciful, but repent not of their 
ſin; ſuch confidence is vain and fooliſh, and leads to 
deſtruction. 


The holy ſpirit is an antidote againſt ſeven poiſons; 
it is wiſdom againſt folly, quickneſs of apprehenſion 
againſt dullneſs, faithfulneſs of memory againſt for- 
getfulneſs, fortitude againſt fear, knowledge againſt 
ignorance, piety againſt profaneneſs, and humility 
againſt pride, 


This life is repleniſhed with ſo many evils, that 
death is rather a remedy than a puniſhment; God 
therefore hath made it ſhort, that ſeeing the troubles 
thereof cannot be removed from us, we may the 
ſooner be removed from them. 


To imitate the beſt, is the beſt of imitation; and 
a reſolution to excel, is an excellent reſolution. 


That 
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That . is of a baſe and ignoble ſpirit, that only hi 
lives for himſelf and not for his friends; for we were ti 
not born for ourſelves only, but for the public good. c. 


Noble ſpirited men are forward to all works advan- 
tageous to the common wealth. 


They that conceal their faults from men, and put 
over their crimes a covering of lies, diſpleaſe God, 
and add a greater fault to their own impieties. 


There is no man ſo contemptible, but in diſtreſs 
requires pity. It is inhuman to be altogether inſen- 
ſible to another's miſery. 


This is the end of all our learning that we may 
know and do our duty both to God, ourſelves, and 
to other men; and perſuade thoſe. with whom we 
cenverſe to do ſo alſo. | 


The ſevereſt puniſhments of an injury is the con- 
ſcience of having done it; and no man ſuffers more 
than he that is turned over to the pain of a repen- 
tance. Tis better to compoſe injuries than revenge 


them; for the revenge of one injury expoſeth us to 


many more. 


The rich man, betwixt the deſire of getting and 
fear of loſing, lies expoſed to all the aſſaults of for- 


his 


J 

his deſires are ſquared to his neceſſities; he fears no- 
thing, becauſe he hath nothing to loſe that he 
cares for. : 


This world is a ſtate of probation; we live in it on 
no other terms, than to be liable to all the hazards, 
adventures, troubles, changes, and viciſſitudes that 
attend mortality. Vanity and vexation are the eſſence 
of all earthly things, incorporated into the maſs of 
this viſible creation. 


Truth begets hatred, happineſs pride, ſecurity 
danger, and familiarity contempr. 


The proſpe& of death is fo gloomy and diſmal, 
that if it were conſtantly before our eyes, it would 
imbitter all the ſweets of life. | 


Thoſe who have moſt wit, like thoſe who have 
moſt money, are generally moſt ſparing of either. 


There is nothing of greater importance to us, than 
thus diligently to ſift our thoughts, and examine all 
theſe dark receſſes of the mind, if we would eſtabliſh 
our ſouls in ſuch a ſubſtantial virtue, as will turn to 
account in that great day, when it mult ſtand the teſt 
of infinite wiſdom and juſtice. 


U They 
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They who do not feel the ſentiments of humanity 
will ſeldom liſten to the pleas of reaſon. 


There is nothing ſo excellent, but detraction 
will find ſome fault; no ſummer but it has a winter, 
He never reaped comfort in his adverſity, that ſowed 
it not in his proſperity. 


The ſenſe of honour is of ſo fine and delicate a 
nature, that it is only to be met with in minds which 
are naturally noble, or in ſuch as have been cultivated 
by great examples, or a refined education. 


True fortitude is indeed ſo becoming in human 
nature, that he who wants it ſcarce deſerves the name 
of a man. "nw; 

There is hardly any ſtate of life great enough to 
ſatisfy the wiſhes of an ambitious man; and ſcarce 
any ſo mean, but may ſupply all the neceſſities of 
him that is moderate. | | 


They who appear to have been men of the beſt 
underſtanding amongſt the ancients, always recom- 
mended the country as the moſt proper ſcene for in- 
nocence, eaſe, and virtuous pleaſure; and, accord- 
ingly, loſt no opportunities of enjoying it. 


The man who relies upon another for the execution 
Es of 
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of any affair of importance, is not only kept in a 
wretched and ſlaviſh ſuſpence, while he expects the 
iſſue of the matter, but generally meets with a diſap- 
pointment. 


The mind which is ſtored with virtuous and ra- 
tional ſentiments, and the behaviour which ſpeaks 
complaiſance and humility, ſtamps an eſtimate upon 
the poſſeſſor, which all judicious ſpectators are ready 
to admire and acknowledge. 


To inſult people in diſtreſs is the property of a 
cruel, indiſcreet, and giddy temper; for as the pro- 
ceedings of fortune are very irregular and uncertain, 
we may, the next turn of the wheel, be thrown down 
to their condition, and they exalted to ours. 


They who neglect the opportunity of reaping a 
| ſmall advantage, in hopes they ſhall obtain a better, 
are far from acting upon a reaſonable and well 
adviſed foundation, i 

They who frequent taverns and gaming-houſes, 
and keep bad company, ſhould not wonder if they 
are reduced, in a very ſmall time, to penury and want. 


The more haſte the worſe ſpeed, is a moſt excellent 
proverb, and worthy to be worn upon ſome conſpi- 
cuous part of our dreſs or equipage, that it may give 
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us a proper check when we go about any thing of 


importance; which,, otherwiſe, we might be apt to 
purſue with too much 9 and precipitation. 


To rail and give in language, is very onberoming; 
not only to gentlemen 1n particular, but men in ge- 


neral; nor can we eaſily determine, whether courage 


or manners are moſt wanting in the 5 who is 
. to uſe it. 

The vanity and ignorance of the men of this world 
are ſo great, that if every man might be what he de- 
fired, few would be what they ought. 


The envious man has no apology to make: the 
ſtronger the paſſion is, the greater the torment he 
endures; and ſubjects himſelf to a continual real pain, 
by only wiſhing 111 to others. 


, *Tis not every one who calls himſelf a man, or 
bears the appearance of one, that truly deſerves the 


name. 
. ; 

The man who would gain the eſteem of others, 
and make his own fortune, muſt be one that carries 
his point effectually, and finiſhes his courſe without 
ſwerving and loitering. 


They who by ſwearing would clear themſelves of 
a crime 


ik. r Ay 
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2 crime of which they are really guilty, need not be 
at much pains about wording their oath; for expreſs 
themſelves how they will, a hs arc fure to be fore- 


ſworn. 


That juſt rule of equity, To do as we would be 
done unto, ſhould, as near as we can, be obſerved in 


every action of our lives. 


The great art of pleaſing in converſation, conſiſts 
in making the company pleaſed with themſelves. 


The eye is to the face what the ſun is to the world, 
the very life, ſoul, and beauty of the whole, 


The fondneſs of indiſcreet parents to favourite 
children, is blind as love itſelf; they are ſo far from 
ſeeing any blemiſhes or imperfections in them, that 
their very deformity i is beauty, and all their ugly tricks 
ee. 


* 1 there is no quality of the mind more grace- 
ful in itſelf, or that renders it more amiable to others, 
than the having a tender regard to thoſe who are in 
diſtreſs: yet we may err, even in this point, unleſs 
we take care to let our compaſſion flow out 9 

proper objects. | 


There is no evil attending ſociety ſo deſtructive 
13 as 
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as flattery, which though we all ſeem to deſpiſe and 
avoid, yet very frequently miſtake it for complai- 
ſance and good manners. 


*Tis better to bear with ſome defects in a mild and 
gentle government, than to riſk the greater evils of 
tyranny and perſecution, 


To confer either power upon the miſchievous, or 
favours on the undeſerving, i is a miſapplication of 
our benevolence. 


*Tis common for men to wiſh others reduced to 
their own level; and we ought to guard againſt ſuch 


advice as may Pons from this principle. 


The favours of the great are too often obſtructed 


by the invidious offices of their mean dependants. 


* That friend is highly to be reſpected, at all times, 
whoſe friendſhip is chiefly diſtinguiſhed in adverſity. 


The man who values himſelf too highly upon his 
birth, has ſeldom much claim to any other merit. 


The goodneſs of Providence, apparent in his works, 
is a proper motive for our tranquillity, amidſt every 
exertion of his Power. 


The 


| „ 
The love of liberty, in well conſtituted minds, 
holds a place little inferior to that of natural affection. 


There is no creature ſo much below another, but 
may have it in his power to return a good office. 


To miſtake our own talents, or over- rate our abi- 
lities, is always ridiculous, and ſometimes dangerous. 


The moſt certain proof of a judicious mind, is a 
ſincere confeſſion of his ignorance. 


The vain hear the flatteries of their own imagina- 
tion, and fancy them to be the voice of fame. 


The ſtudious perſon ought neither to take exerciſe, 
nor to ſtudy, immediately after a full meal. 


True honour is the bright ſun which warms noble 
ſouls to noble deeds. To be honourable is to be 
virtuous. The temple of virtue leads to the temple 
of honour. 


The exerciſe of the body is not ſo agreeable as that 
of the mind. A courſe of life, therefore, devoted to 
the ſciences, will be more ſuſceptible of happineſs, 
than if employed in mechanical operations, 


To whatever object the virtuous man directs his 
. Us: ___ thoughts, 
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thoughts, towards God, or mankind in general, to 
his friend and acquaintance in particular, he perceives 
motives of inward ſatisfaction. 


The changes and chances of life are ſo common 
and various, that they may equally inſtruct the timid 
and the preſumptuous, neither to depend nor deſpond. 


Thoſe things which are hid in a ſober man's heart, 
are oft times revealed by the tongue of a drunkard. 

The vine bringeth forth three grapes the firſt of 
pleaſure, the ſecond of drunkenneſs, the third of 
ſorrow. 


The Lacedemonians would often ſhew their chil- 
dren ſuch as were drunk, to the end they ſhould learn 
to loath that vice. 


To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with fine 
ſenſe, i is like attempting to hew blocks with a razor. 


There is an odious ſpirit in many perſons, who are 


better pleaſed to detect a fault, than commend a 
virtue. 


There is no condition ſo low, but may have hopes; 
nor any ſo high, that is out of the reach of fears. 


5 Thoſe 
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Thoſe are the beſt inſtructors, that teach in theit 
lives, and prove their words by their actions. 


The firſt rule in friendſhip is, not to love without 
examination; a ſecond, no leſs important, is, never 
to chuſe our friends but amongſt honeſt men. 


The moſt laſting plants are not thoſe that ſhoot up 
the ſooneſt. Friendſhip, in like manner, is firm and 
durable, only when it is formed by degrees. To love 
raſhly, is to expoſe ourſelves to a ſudden rupture. 

The grace of God is a man's happineſs, and abides 
without riches, after loſſes, in great dangers; and is 
believed to afford true comfort to God's worſhippers, 
by its excellent virtue. 


The fear of God, contempt of the world, and ſted- 
faſt hope of eternal life, make quietneſs of mind, 
which is the greateſt happineſs of man, and which 
wiſe men greatly deſire, 


The man that is contemptible for the ſhape of his 
body, is oftentimes honourable for the endowments 
of his mind, 


The multitude is more taken with appearance 
than reality; for the noiſe and glitter of a vain pre- 


tender ** excite their attention, and flaſh upon 
their 


TT 3 
their weakneſs, at an irreſiſtable rate, while the mo- 
deſt underftanding man paſſes unregarded, and often 


proves the object of their contempt. 


Tis a common deſign of mighty men to raiſe huge 
ſtructures; but the commemoration of ſome virtuous 
performance, by a mean perſon, ſhall be more per- 
manent than the moſt magnificent monuments raiſed 
by monarchs. 


The praiſe of an ignorant man is only good-will; 
and you ſhould receive his kindneſs, as he is a good 
neighbour in ſociety, and not as a good judge of 
vour actions, in point of fame and reputation. 


The wiſe man applauds him whom he thinks moſt 
virtuous; the reſt of the world, him who is moſt 


wealthy. 


That which is called conſtancy in the grave and 
wiſe, is only an art to conceal the ſentiments of their 


hearts. 


That which we take for virtue, is, moſt commonly, 
but a mixture of divers actions and of ſeveral in- 
tereſts, which fortune, or our induty knows how to 
ſet in order. 


The great and ſplendid actions which dazzle and 
amuſe 
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amuſe the wondering crowd, are the effects of hu- 
mours and private paſſions. 


There is no charm in the female ſex that can ſupply 
the place of virtue. Without innocence beauty is 
unlovely, and quality contemptible; good breeding 
degenerates into wantonneſs, and wit into impudence. 


Tis an excellent ſaying of Plato, that happy is the 
man, who, even in his old age, has the good fortune 
to attain the poſſeſſion of wiſdom, and ſentiments 


agreeable to truth. 


Themiſtocles being aſked, whether he had rather 
marry his daughter to a poor man with an unble- 
miſhed reputation, or to a rich one whoſe character 
was not altogether ſo perfe&t—he replied, “ I had 
rather have a man without money, than money with- 
out the man.“ | 


True fortitude in our misfortunes, and a happy re- 
ſignation to the will of Providence, with all honeſt 
and induſtrious endeavours to ſurmount them, are 
virtues amiable and pleaſing both to God and man. 


The man of learning ſpends his days in reflection, 
and a continued ſeries of laborious ſtudies; he is de- 
ſirous of adding one diſcovery, and of penetrating 


ſtill deeper into the ſecret laws of nature. 
| The 


(oF 
The happineſs of man (ſays Ariſtotle) conſiſts not 
in riches, pleaſures, powers, nobility, nor philoſo- 
phical ſpeculations; but rather in certain habits of 
the ſoul, which render him more or leſs perfect. 
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'To neglect, at any 1 preparation for death, " 
to fleep on our poſt at a ſiege; but to omit it in old 
age, is to ſleep at an attack. 
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The ſtory of Melanchton affords a ſtriking lecture 
on the value of time; which was, that whenever he 
made an appointment, he expected not only the hour 
but the minute to be fixed, that the day a not 

run out in the idleneſs of ſuſpence. 
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Io proportion the eagerneſs of conteſt to its im- 

portance, ſeems too hard a taſk for human wiſdom. 

The pride of wit has kept ages buſy in the diſcuſſion 

of uſeleſs queſtions; and the pride of power has de- 

ſtroyed armies to gain, or to Keen unprofitable poſ- 
ſeſſions. ; 5 


Truth is ſcarcely to be heard, but by thoſe from 
wWhom it can ſerve no intereſt to conceal it. 


Thoſe that make a jeſt of what ought to be ſhock- 
ing to humanity, deſerve not the name of great or 
noble men. by 


g That 
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That man does prejudice himſelf and friend, 
Who by his ſilence does a fault commend. 


There is no crime more infamous than the viola- 
lation of truth. It is apparent, that men can be ſo- 
ciable beings no longer than they can believe each 
other. When ſpeech is employed only as the vehicle 
of falſhood, every man muſt diſunite himſelf from 


others, inhabit his own cave, and ſeck prey only for 
himſelf. 


Thoſe whom their virtue reſtrains from deceiving 
others, are often aipoicd, by their vanity, to deceive. 
| therlelyes. | 


The vanity of men in advanced life, is generally 
ſtrongly excited by the amorous attention of young 
women. | e 


The firſt years of man muſt make proviſion for the 
laſt. He that never thinks, can never be wiſe. 


Thoſe who have moſt helps from art, are leſs dili- 
gent to cultivate the qualities of nature. 


The world is generally willing to ſupport thoſe 


who ſolicit favour, againſt thoſe who command re- 
verence. He is eaſily praiſed whom no man can envy. 


To 
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every thing that was valuable in him. 
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To know the world is neceſſary, ſince we were 
born for the help of one another; and to know it 
early is convenient, if it be only chat v we may learn 
early to deſpiſe 1 it. 


The importance of writing letters with propriety, 
juſtly claims to be conſidered with care; ſince, next 
to the power of pleaſing with his preſence, every 
man ſhould with to be able to give a delight at a 
diſtance. 


There have been men ſplendidly wicked, whoſe | 
endowments threw a brightneſs on their crimes; but 


ſuch have been, in all ages, the great corrupters of 


the world; and their reſemblance ought no more to 
be e than the art of murdering. 


The bigheſt and wel oecficubl leſſon is. the true 
knowledge of ourſelves. It is great wiſdom to eſteem 


ourſelves nothing, and to think always well and highly 


of others. If thou ſhouldeſt ſee another openly ſin, 
yet oughteſt thou not to eſteem thyſelf better than 


him. We are all frail; but remember, none more 
frail than thyſelf. 


That man is happy, who can believe of his ſon, 
that he will eſcape the follies and indiſcretions of 
which he himſelf was guilty, and purſue and improve 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who attain any excellence, commonly ſpend 
life in one purſuit; for excellence 1s not often gained 
upon eaſier terms. e 


To raiſe eſteem, we muſt benefit others; to pro- 
cure love, we muſt pleaſe them. 


That natural jealouſy which makes every man un- 
willing to allow much excellence in another, always 
produces a diſpoſition to believe, that the mind grows 
old with the body; and that he whom we are now 
forced to confeſs ſuperior, is haſtening daily to a 
level with ourſelves. 


Thoſe who. have no power to judge of paſt times, 
but by their own, ſhould always doubt their con- 
cluſions, | | 


The reputation which ariſes from the detail or 
tranſpoſition of borrowed ſentiments, may ſpread, for 
a while, like joy on the rind of antiquity, but will 
be torn away by accident, or contempt, and ſuffered 
to rot unheeded on the ground. 


There are ſaid to be pleaſures in madneſs, known 
only to mad men. There are certainly miſeries in 
idleneſs, which the idler can only conceive. 


" Thoſe who, in confidence of ſuperior capacities 
| ; and 


K 
and attainments, diſregard the common maxims of 
life, ought to be reminded, that nothing will ſupply 
the want of prudence; and that negligence and irre- 
gularity, long continued, will make knowledge uſe- 
leſs, wit ridiculous, and genius 446i 


The ſeeds of e may be planted in ſolitude, | 
i but muſt be cultivated in public. 

The difficulty is not ſo ROY to die for a friend, 
as to find a friend worth dying for. | 


The power of looking forward into futurity, though 
it is the diſtinguiſhing mark of reaſon, and ſufficiently 
proves the immortality of the ſoul, yet if miſapplied, 
or miſuſed, will ſerve only to flatter the imagination, 
and miſlead the mind into a mazy track of errors, 
and imbitter the few comforts allotted to human life. 


The miſery of man proceeds not from any ſingle 
cruſh of overwhelming evil, but from ſmall vexations 
continually repeated. 


To forget, or to remember, at pleaſure, are equally 
beyond the power of man: yet as memory may be 
aſſiſted by method, and the decays of knowledge re- 
paired by ſtated times of recollection, ſo the power 
of forgetting is capable of improvement. Reaſon 


will, by a reſolute conteſt, prevail over imagination, 
and 
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and the power may be obtained of transferring the 
attention as judgment ſhall direct. 


To improve the golden moment of opportunity, 
and catch the good that is within our reach, is the 
great art of life. Many wants are ſuffered which 
might have once been ſupplied; and much time is 
loſt, in erting * time which had "Dun loſt 


before. 

The rich, who exchange their alms with the poor 
for the bleſſings, have no cauſe to complain of an ill 
bargain. Our gifts cannot be worth their prayers; 
therefore it is better to give than to receive; becauſe 


he who receives, has but a worthleſs alms; while he 


who gives, receives an ineſtimable bleſling. 


To 168 ee our own infirmities is the greateſt 
knowledge; but it is the worſt of follies, to be wiſe 
in our own conceits. | | 


They ho govern the ignorant, may be ſaid to 
lead the blind; but thoſe who teach them, give 
| them eyes. | 


The beauty of Providence appears much in the 
different talents men are poſſeſſed of; which render 
them very uſeful in buſineſs, commerce, and con- 


verſation. 
X 
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The moſt agreeable ſociety is compoſed of men of 
a communicative temper, met together for mutual 
good will: and the men of natural parts, rather than 
acquired parts, are often the beſt companions. 


The man who is fitted out by nature, and ſent into 
the world with great abilities, is capable of doing 
much good or miſchief: it ought, therefore, to be 
the care of education, to infuſe into the untainted 
youth, early notions of juſtice and honour; that ſo, 
the poſſible advantages of good parts may not take 
an evil turn, and be perverted to baſe and unworthy 


purpoſes, 


The poſſeſſion of wealth and in cannot give a 
man a title to greatneſs, becauſe it is looked upon 
* greatneſs of mind, to contemn thoſe gifts of for- 

tune, and to be above the deſire of them. | 


The ſureſt, as well as the nobleſt way of drawing 
a ſting out of a reproach, and the true method of 
preparing a man for the great and only relief againſt 
the pains of calumny, is a good conſcience. 


To be humble to ſuperiors is duty; to equals, 
_ courteſy; to inferiors, nobleneſs; to all, ſafety. For- 
tune may. begin a man's greatneſs, but it is virtue 


that muſt continue it. | 
'The 
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The glory of a good man is the teſtimony of a good 
conſcience; have that, and you will have inward peace, 
in the midſt of many troubles. 


The loſs of wealth may be regained, of health re- 
covered, but the loſs of precious time can never be 


| recalled. 


This is EATS APR though plain, 
Thoſe who moſt feaſt the belly, ſtarve the brain. 


Tell me, ye knowing and diſcerning few, 
Where I may find a friend that's firm and true; 
Who dares ſtand by me when in deep diſtreſs, 
And then his love and friendſhip moſt expreſs; 
Who, by a ſecret ſympathy, can ſhare 

My joy, my grief, my miſery, my care: 

He muſt be prudent, faithful, juſt, and Py 
Who can to ſuch a pitch of friendſhip riſe. 


To want and not to have it, is a curſe; - 

But yet to have and not to uſe, is wore, 

The rich, the poor, the monarch, and the ſlave, 
Know no ſuperior honour in the grave. 

Proud tyrants once, and laurel'd chiefs ſhall come, 
And kneel, and trembling wait from heav'n their doom: 
The impious forc'd, ſhall then their crimes diſcloſe, 
And ſee paſt pleaſures teem with future woes. 
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I | | | 


Take account of your words, as well as your ways. 

Take as much care to blame re as to reproach 
1 others. 

Temperance illuminates the mind of man. 
Tempers, like faces, generally appear beſt at a dit. 
/, ance. | 

Temptations cannot enter where the heart is ven 

guarded. | 

That is the beſt knowledge which makes us good. 

That which is unjuſtly gotten will be a | canker to the 
reſt of your poſſeſſions. | 
The borders of fin is the brink of deſtruction. 

The companion of pleaſure 1 is pain. 

The conſequence of vice is ruin and deſtruction. 
The covetous man is his own tormentor. 

The cure of luxury is poverty. 

The death of our paſſion is the life of c our ſoul. 

The deceiver is often ruined by deceit. | 

The fear of death drives out the pleaſures of life, 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wiſdom. 
The firſt ſtep to virtue is to love it in others. 

The frowns of fortune trouble not the wiſe, 


The 
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The gates of death are open night and day, 

The glory of a good man is a good conſcience. 

The greateſt talkers are generally the leaſt doers. 

The hope of reward ſweetens labour. 

The laſt cure of diſeaſes is death, 

The loſs of happineſs inſtructs us how to value it. 

The maſter's eye quickeneth the ſervant's diligence. 

The mind ſhould not be dejected becauſe of an un- 
| Juſt judgment. 

The miſer is a friend to none, but a bitter enemy to 

' himſelf. 


[ [ 


The more we ſerve God, the better we ſerve ourſelves. | 

The nearer we approach to virtue, the happier we are. 

The next world is the good man's war and the bad 
man's fear. 

The perfection of language conſiſts i in its being f per- 

ſpicuous, but not low. 

The pleaſures of the mighty are the tears of the poor. 

The principal ornament of beauty is virtue. 

The proud man's honours ſoon become his ſhame. 

There is none ſo poor as thoſe whom God hares. 

There is no better antedote againſt deceit than cau- 
tion. | | 

Þ here is no man ſo contemptible, but in diſtreſs re- 

_ © quires pity. 

There is nothing in nature unworthy of a wiſe man's 
regard. . 

The ſum and end of all the en is charity. 


The temple of virtue leads to the temple of honour. 
X3 1 


1 

The vices of age are as bad, or worſe than thoſe of 

youth. 

The vulgar people are the grand maſters of error. 
The weary mind ſhould be refreſhed. 

The wiſe with hope ſupport the pains of life, 

The worth of a thing is beſt known by the want of it. 
They that do nothing commonly learn to do ill. 
They who give willingly love to give quickly. 
Things blameable ought not to be done. 

Things paſt may be repented of, but not recalled. 
Thoſe things which are commendable ought to be 

imitated. 
Time and patience reach all men to live content. 
Time, like money, may be loſt by unſeaſonable avarice. 
Tis a jeſt for a miſer to pretend to be honeſt. 
Tis inhuman to ſport with another's infirmities. 
*Tis natural for us to pity the diſtreſſed. 
»Tis no ſmall commendation to command the pen. 
To be always complaining is not the way to be la- 
| mented. _ 

To love God is the higheſt 1 of human nature. 
To muſe and meditate is the life of a learned man. 
To ſay little, and perform much, is the characteriſtic 

of a great mind. 


PROSE, 


Unhappy condition of man, that daily hunts abroad 
after felicity, and cannot find it! If he would but 
reflect his meditations upon himſelf, he might in a 
good meafure poſſeſs it, by a moderate uſing the 
preſent, and an indifferent expectation of what lis 
deſires: but our longings are importunate, and the 
uſe of the preſent inordinate; and thus we are de- | 
frauded of all e delight. 


Upon a time there was no ſmall conteſt between 
Folly and Prudence about the precedency: the dif- 
ference grew ſo high, that they agreed to refer it to 
Jupiter; who having heard what could be ſaid on 
both ſides, gave judgment, that Folly ſhould go be- 
fore, and Prudence follow after. 


Under mean garments more true worth may be, 
Than under ſilks and ſplendid bravery. 


Uſe your proſperity with ſo much caution and pru- 
dence, as may not ſuffer you to forget yourſelf, -or 
deſpiſe your inferior; and conſider, while you enjoy 


much, how little you deſerve. | 
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Unleſs there be a ſtrict hand over us, in the inſti- 
tution of our youth, we are in danger to be loſt for 
ever. He that ſpares the rod, hates the child; and 
the ſeverity of an early dicipline, is one of the greateſt 
obligations that a ſon can have to a tender parent. 


Uſe not a direct contradiction to any one, unleſs 
it bea very impudent inferior. It is an affront, be- 
cauſe 'tis a fort of giving the lie to the underſtanding 
and honeſty of another. TT 


Uſe yourſelf to think you are here but a ſtranger, 
travelling to your country, where the glories of a 
kingdom are prepared for you. It is, therefore, 
a huge folly to be much afflicted, becauſe you have a 
leſs convenient inn to lodge in 5 the _ 

Uſe not to ſpeak either in jeſt or eie whats 
ſoever may tend towards the diſcrediting of any, as 


you love the peace and quiet of your life; for a diſ- 


grace put upon a man in company is inſupportable, 
and 1s heightened according to the greatneſs, and mul- 
tiplied according to the number of the Perlen that 
hear it. 


Upon what ground can a man promiſe himſelf a 
future repentance, who cannot promiſe himſelf a fu- 


turity? whoſe life depends upon his breath, and is ſo 

reſtrained to the preſent, that it cannot ſecure to 

itſelf the reverſion of the very next minute, Have: 
not 


{ 
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not many died with the guilt of impenitence, and 

the deſigns of repentance together? If a man dies to- 

day, by the prevalence of ſome ill humours, what 

will it avail him, that he intended to have bled and 
purged to-morrow ? 


Uſury is 1 to fire, which is an active and 
unſatiable element, for it burneth and conſumeth all 
the wood that is laid upon it. So the uſurer, the 
more he hath, the more he deſireth; and like hell 
gate, he! is never ſatisfied. 


Uſury W deceives the belly, and altoge- 
ther lives careleſs of the ſoul's ſafety. 


| Uſury taketh away the title of gentry, becauſe it 
delighteth in ignobility. 


Uſury of the Hebrews is called biting; and an un- 
lawful gain, got by unlawful mean: it is that cruelty 
which doth not only knaw the debtor to the bones, 
but alſo ſucketh out all the blood and marrow from 
him, ingendering money of money, contrary to na- 
ture, and to the intent for which money was firſt 
made. | 
Uſury makes the nobleman ſell his land, the lawyer 
his Juſtinian, the phyſician his Galen, the ſoldier his 
Iword, the merchant his wares, and the world its peace. 

Un- 
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: Ungrateful men are marſhal'd in three ranks; 
This not returns, the other gives no thanks; 

The third doth ill for good repay; and this, 
Of all hell's monſters, the moſt horrid is. 


Unlawful gains are leaſt what they appear; 
And ill-got gold is always bought too dear. 


Uſe prudence, temperance, and moderation; 
Shun commendation, and hate oſtentation. 


Uſe patience, whate'er haps; though bad it be, 

Take it for good, and *twill be ſo to thee. | 
Impatience manifeſts great indiſcretion, 

Which ſhun in every action and expreſſion. 


SINGLE LINES. 
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Uncertain and vain are all earthly riches. 
Underſtand things, not by form, but quality. 
Undertake deliberately, but execute vigorouſly. 
Undertake nothing without due conſideration. 
Undertake no unwarrantable or unlawful action. 
Undervaluing of what is excellent ſhews an envious 
- temper. 55 ns 
"2 Un- 


FS 
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5 Undiſciplined wit can make a jeſt of any thing, 

Unexerciſed credit is ſickly, and unknown things are 

| unadmitted. : 

Unexperienced evils do moſt hurt. 

Unhappy 1 is that man that marrieth, being in Be 

Unity is the eſſence of amity. 

Unjuſt offences may eſcape for a time without danger, 
but never without revenge. 

Unkindneſs to a benefactor is both inhuman and un- 
grateful. | 

- Unlawful love ends generally in bitterneſs. / 

Unmannerly manners diſcredit their owners. 

Vnprofitable eloquence is like Cyprus trees, which are 
great and tall, but bear no fruit. 

Unſanctified proſperity is the bane of virtue. 
Unto the upright there ariſeth light in darkneſs. 
Unwillingly go to law, and willingly make an end. 
Upon a covetous minded man riches are il] beſtowed. 
Upon the anvil of upbraiding is forged the office of 
unthankfulneſs. | 

Uſe and cuſtom is the love and friendſhip of vulgar 
ſouls; 

Uſe, and not abuſe, your precious time. 

Uſe and practice make men capable of employment. 
Uſe hoſpitality one to another, without grudging. 
Uſe ſoft words and ſtrong arguments. 
| Uſe your proſperity with caution and prudence. 
Uſe your time and your books, if you intend to be a 
ſcholar. 
| Uſury 
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Uſury is an ancient miſchief, and the cauſe of much 
| evil diſcord. 
Uſury is like a whirlpool, chat fwalloweth whatſoever 
it catcheth. 
Uſury is molt hated of thoſe whom ſhe Both molt 
pleaſure. | 
Uſury is the daughter of Avarice and Anion. 
Uſury is the manifeſt ſign of extreme impudence. 
Uſury is the nurſe of Idleneſs, and Idleneſs the mo- 
ther of Evil. 
Uſury maketh thoſe that are free bonn, bond-ſlaves. 
Utility is preferable to riches. 


PROSE. 


V 


Virtue conſiſts in bending the ſtubborn will, in 
rectifying the crooked inclinations, in over-ruling 
a rebellious temper, in curbing eager and importu- 
nate appetites, in taming wild and fierce paſſions, 
and ſuſtaining injuries and adverſities with humility 
and patience. 


Value no man for. his opinion, but eſteem him ac- 
cording as his life correſponds with the rules of piety 
and 


— 


$ 
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and juſtice; for a man's actions, not his conceptions, 
render him valuable. 


Virtue conſiſts in knowledge and action: we muſt 
firſt learn to know, and then bring ſtubborn nature 
to practice: the ſooner we attain it, the longer we 
ſhall enjoy the comforts of a rectified mind. 


Virgil, being aſked by the Emperor Auguſtus, how 
he ſhould make his people eaſy, anſwered thus, “ If 
«© you continue to adminiſter juſtice, without par- 
ce tiality, the Romans will never lament the loſs of 
ce their liberty.“ 


Veſpaſian was a valiant prince, and forgetful of in- 

uries; but then he was ſo covetous, as to lay a tax on 
urine. So great a cloud will one foul vice caſt over 
the glory of many ſhining virtues. 


Virtuous attainments in your minority, will pro- 
cure you preferment in maturity; of which writing 
and arithmetic are not to be eſteemed the meaneſt. 


Value not yourſelf over-much, left you loſe the 
good opinion of others; for ſelf-eſtimation is more 
likely to procure contempt ang Oy than to get 


reſpect and honour. | 
Virtue 
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Virtue maketh men on the earth famous, in their 
graves glorious, and in the heavens immortal. 


Virtue and vice are not indifferent things, but the 
one is moſt lovely, the other moſt loathſome to God; 
therefore the one is moſt fatal, and the other moſt 
beneficial to its votaries: for there is an infinitely 
glorious being, who is moſt deeply concernedKnd 
every way able to pour forth bleſſings on the righ- 
teous, and vengeance on the ſinner, 


Virtue is an ornament to all perſons, and no part 
of beauty is wanting to them that are endowed with it. 


Virtue is amiable in an aged perſon, though 
wrinkled and deformed; but vice is hateful in a 
young perſon, though comely and beautiful. 


Vanity is the natural weakneſs of an ambitious 


man, which expoſes him to the ſcorn and deriſion of 


of thoſe he converſes with, and ruins the character he 
is ſo induſtrious to advance by it; for though his 


actions are never ſo glorious, they loſe their luſtre. 


Vicious ſociety is as dangerous as an infectious and 
contagious diſtemper, and therefore ought to be 
carefully and induſtriouſly avoided. 


Venture not the hazard of a certain loſs for an 
uncer- 
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uncertain gain, Futurities are liable to diſappoint- 
ments, and there is no depending on ſhall or will 
hereafter, 


Viſits made or received, are uſually an intolerable 
conſumption of our time, unleſs prudently ordered; 
and they are, for the moſt part, ſpent in vain and im- 
pertinent diſcourſes. | 


Vex not yourſelf when ill ſpoken of. Contume- 
lies not regarded, vaniſh; but repined at, argue either 
a puny ſoul or a guilty conſcience. The beſt anſwer 
to a ſlanderer is, to anſwer nothing; and ſo to carry 
it, as though the adverſary w were rather to be def piſed 
than minded. 


Vexation and anguiſh accompany riches and 
honour. The pomp of the world, and the favour of 
the people, are but ſmoke ſuddenly vaniſhing; which 
if they commonly pleaſe, commonly bring repen- 
tance; and for a moment of joy, they bring an age 
of ſorrow. 


Value is more frequently raiſed by ſcarcity than 
by uſe. That which lay neglected when it was com- 
mon, riſes in eſtimation, as its quantity becomes leſs. 
We ſeldom learn the true want of what we have, till 
it is diſcovered that we can have no more. 

„ Virtue 
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„ Wirrue is undoubtedly moſt laudable in that ſtate | 
which makes it moſt difficult, 


Virtue is the ſureſt foundation both of reputation 
and fortune; and the firſt ſtep to greatneſs, is to be 


honeſt. 


Virtus may owe her panegyricks to morality, but 


muſt derive her authority from religion. 


Virtue is too often merely local. In ſome ſitua- 
tions, the air diſeaſes the rn andi in others, poiſons 


the mind. 


Vices, like diſeaſes, are often hereditary. The pro- 
perty of the one is to infect the manners, as the others 
poiſon the ſprings of life. 


Vanity, and idle curioſity, are qualities which ge- 
nerally prove deſtructive to thoſe who ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be governed by them. 


Vice is an inequality and jarring of manners, pro- 


ceeding from man's natural inclination to pleaſures . 
and naughty deſires. 


Virtue goes not by birth, nor diſcretion by years; 
for there are old fools, and young counſellors. 


Virtue 
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Virtue is the queen of labourers, opinion the miſ- 


treſs of fools, vanity the pride of nature, and con- 
tention the overthrow of families. 


Virtue is a thing that prepareth us to immortality, 
and makes us equal in the heavens. 


Virtue and friendſhip, above all chings purchaſe 
to men love and good- will. 


Virtue and arts are attained by frequent practice 
and e enen, 


View all the habitable world how few 
| Know their own good; or knowing it purſue. 


Virtue muſt be the faſhion of the town, 
Before oo SERGE: and ladies Ort it on. 


Virtue's the chiefeſt — of the mind; 
The nobleſt ornament of human kind. 


Virtue's our ſafeguard, and our guiding ſtar, 
That ſtirs up reaſon when our ſenſes err. 


Vain vexing world, thou idol of mankind, 
Thy fruit is fiction, thy foundation wind. 
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Vain and idle courſes are accompanied with ſhame. 


Vain and lazy employments are diſeaſes of labour. 

Vain and momentary are all ſublunary enjoyments. 

Vain and ſinful are even the pleaſures of this wicked 
world. 

Vain eee are but equivocations. 

Vain glory is the contempt of a wiſe man. 

Vain is the hope that doth not fear God. 

Vain repetition is an accuſation of dulneſs. 

Valour can do but little without diſcretion. 


Valour contemns pains, and courts dangers. 


Value good counſel more than money, and follow it. 
Value more a good conſcience than commendation. 
Value not yourſelf by other men's opinion. 

Vanity is often no leſs miſchievous, than negligence 


or diſhoneſty. 


Vanity i is the weakneſs of ambition. 


Vanity makes beauty contemptible. 

Vanity makes men ridiculous; pride, odious. 
Variety is the beauty of the world. 

Venery and intemperance vanquiſn the underſtanding. 


Venture not to n what your judgment doubts of. 
Vice 
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Vice is always attended with ſorrow. 

Vice is the habitude of ſin, but fin i is the act oF that 
habitude. 

Vice often deceives under b eee of virtue. 

Vice ruleth where gold reigneth. 

Vices, like diſeaſes are often hereditary. 

Vikare is not ſo earneſtly to be r as treaſon to 
be ſhunned, 

victory ſhould not thirſt after blood, nor the gain of 
conqueſt induce a man to eruelty. 

Violence breeds hatred, and hatred diſſention. 

Virtue alone is immortal, when all things periſh. 

Virtue and honour do juſtice to each other. | 

Virtue and nobleneſs can never be ſeen in a man, ex- 
cept he firſt put away his vices. 

Virtue and wiſdom are above beauty and fortune. 

Virtue gives a chearful and happy turn to the mind. 

Virtue, in an eminent ſtation, raiſes our eſteem. 

Virtue inclines the mind to noble acts. 

Virtue in youth is the chiefeſt ornament. 

Virtue is a garment of honour, but wickedneſs is a 
robe of ſhame. . 

Virtue is an ornament commendable in any. 

Virtue is an uprightneſs of life, agreeable to reaſon. 

Virtue is better, and more certain than any art. 

Virtue is charming; conſequently a virtuous life muſt 
be happy. 

Virtue is commended of all, but followed by few. 


Wee 18 health, but vice is ſickneſs. 
Y 2 Virtue 
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Virtue is never in that mouth, where laviſh oaths are 
reſident. 

virtue is not to be obtained in ſeeking ſtrange c coun- 
tries, but by mending of old errors. 

Virtue is our guiding ſtar to true reaſon. 

Virtue is the beauty of the inward man. 

Virtue is too often merely local. 

Virtue laboureth, like the ſun, to enlighten the world. 

Virtue leads directiy to happineſs, ard vice to pu- 
niſhment... 

Virtue, like the clear heaven, i is withouc 8 5 

Virtue never abridges a man of true pleaſure. 

Virtue often ſuffers, when vice goes unpuniſhed. 

Virtue only yieldeth men I ſin ane ſhame 
and ſervitude, | 

Virtue ought to be prized above on. 7 

Virtue prepareth vs for immortality. . | 

Virtue rather denies wealth, than to ld it by en evil 


means. 4 
Virtues beget praiſe, and priſe begets honour and 
authority. | | | 


Virtue, while it ſuffereth, N 
Vulgar perſons generally form a wrong judgment. 


PROSE. 


When the mind hovers among a variety of allure- 
ments, one had better ſettle on a way of life that is 
not the very beſt we might have choſen, than grow 
old without determining our choice; and go out of 
the world, as the greateſt part of mankind do, before 
we have reſolved how to live in it, 


When you commend any man, add your reaſon for 
doing ſo: it is this which diſtinguiſhes a man of ſenſe, 


from the flattery of een and admiration of 
fools, | 


We may ſometimes divert ourſelves from buſineſs, 

to be the better prepared to return to it again; but 
it is quite to alter the nature and deſign of recrea- 
tions, to make a buſineſs of them. 


Whatever imperfections we have in our natures, it 
is the buſineſs of religion and virtue to rectify them, 
as far as is conſiſtent with our preſent ſtate; in the 
mean time, it is an engagement to a generous mind, 
to conſider that we ſhall pur them all off with our 
W 
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While we remain in this life we are ſubject to in- 
numerable temptations, which, if liſtened to, will 
make us deviate from reaſon and goodneſs, the only 
things wherein we can imitate the Supreme Being. 
In the next life, we meet with nothing to excite our 
inclinations that doth not deſerve them. Our hap- 
pineſs in this world proceeds from the ſuppreſſion of 
our deſires; but in the next world, from the grati- 
fication of them. 


Wine often turns a good- natured man into an ideot, 
and the choleric into an aſſaſſin; it gives bitterneſs 
to reſentment, it makes vanity inſupportable, and 
diſplays every bot of the 8 into its utmoſt defor- 
mity. 


Whoever wiſely conſiders the miſeries of human 
life, will certainly prepare for a better; ſince infancy 
is attended with folly, youth with diſorder, and age 
with infirmity. 


We are never pleaſed to be cheated by our enemies, 
or betrayed by our friends; but we are commonly 
well ſatisfied to be deceived by ourſelves. 


When the inclination leads to a particular calling, 
a perſon then applies himſelf vigorouſly to it; for 
the work produces delight, and the delight vn 
inclines him to labour, 


When 
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When Saladine returned from his conqueſt in the 
eaſt, he cauſed his ſhirt to be carried on the top of a 
ſpear, with this proclamation, This is all the victo- 
rious Saladine ſhall carry to his grave. 


We ſhould rejoice in our ignorance of thoſe things 
which it becomes us not to know, 


We may as well expect that God ſhould make us 
rich without induſtry, as make us good without our 
endeavours. - 


Wiſdom is the queen of attributes, to whom all 
things, according to their proper ſtation, ought to 
pay ſubmiſſive homage, and by conſequence, every 
offence againſt her, is no leſs a crime than treaſon. 


When God gave being to things, he could not but 
provide for their operation; otherwiſe he had taken 
care of the means, and overlooked the end; which 1s 
a contradiction, 


When you have acted a great exploit, you ought 
to ſecure the glory of it by drawing off in time; for 
if the ſun were not to riſe again, methinks it would 
look better for him to tumble from the ſky at noon, 
with all his light and heat about him, than to gain a 
courſe of four or me hours * to languiſh and de- 


eline in. 
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What is loſt by the firſt Adam we have recovered 


by the ſecond: ſo we ſuffer no more by an imputed 
fin, than we may enjoy by an imputed righteouſneſs, 


When an impudent man is out of countenance, he 
makes a wooden figure. He has no hand at bluſhing, 
for want of practice; and ats modeſty with ſo ill a 
grace, that he appears more ridiculous in the habit 
ol virtue, than in that of vice. He is the jeſt of wiſe 
men, and the idle of fools; and commonly his patent 
runs for his life-time. 


We ſhould be careful not to oyerſhoot ourſelves in 
the purſuit of excellency, whether zeal or moderation 
be the point we aim at. Let us keep fire out of the 
one, and froſt out of the other. 


Where a man makes himſelf a ſtranger to God by 
prayer, how can he expect to be heard as a friend? 


When covetouſneſs governs, the appetite is tied up, 
and nature is put under penance. The miſer loves 
to ſtop ſhort of neceſſity, and hates convenience as 
much as a wiſe man does exceſs: and he that dares 
not enjoy any thing, wants that which he has as well 
as that e he Nay: not. | 


Were we not blinded by hs falſe appbaiveices 5er 


enſnaring objects, we ane certainly eſteem a quiet 
| mind, 
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mind, and ſerenity of ſoul, preferable to the empire 
of the whole world. | 


We ought to defer our liking of thoſe with whom 
we converſe, till we have taken ſome notice of the 
diſpoſition of their minds; otherwiſe, the beauty of 
their perſon, or the charms of their wit, may make 
us fond of thoſe whom our reaſon and Judgment will 


tell us we ought to abhor. 


With a vicious . is hard to retain in- 
nocence; be therefore very cautious in chuſing your 
company. 


Who can compare any thing with learning? It is 
far more excellent than wealth and honour; for all 
ſubſtance being taken away, learning remains. 


Wicked diſpoſitions ſhould be checked betimes; 
for when they once come to habits, they grow incu- 
rable. More people go to the gibbet, for want of 
timely inſtruction, diſcipline, and correction, than 
upon any incurable pravity of nature. 


When men's thoughts are taken up with avarice 
and ambition, they cannot look upon any thing as 
great or valuable, which does not bring with it an 
extraordinary power or intereſt to the perſon who is 


en in it. 
We 
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We are all liable to many unlucky accidents, that 
no care or foreſight can prevent; but we are to pro- 
vide, however, the beſt we can againſt them, and leave 
the reſt to Providence. 45 


Words are thoſe channels, by which the knowledge 
of things is conveyed to our underſtandings; and 
therefore, upon a right apprehenſion of them depends 
the rectitude of our notions; and, in order to form 
our judgments right, they muſt-be underſtood in their 
proper meaning, and uſed in their true ſenſe, either 
in writing or ſpeaking, 


We riſe above one another in the eſteem of. the 
world, by different degrees of perfection, propor- 
tioned to the want or advantage of aliberal education. 


Wiſdom 1s glorious, and never fadeth away; yet 
ſhe is eaſily ſeen of them that love her, and found of 
ſuch as ſeek her; for ſhe goeth about ſeeking ſuch as 
are worthy of her, ſheweth herſelf favourably unto 
them in the way, and meeteth them in every thought, 


Whatſoever convenience may be thought to be in 
falſhood and diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; but the 
inconvenience of it is perpetual, becauſe it brings a 

man under an everlaſting jealouſy and ſuſpicion; ſo 
that he is not believed when he ſpeaks truth, nor 
truſted, when, perhaps, he means honeſtly. | 
5 When 
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When any one complains of the want of what he 
is known to poſſeſs in an uncommon degree, he cer- 
tainly waits with impatience, to be contradicted. 


Wit is that which at once is natural and new, and 
which, though not obvious, is, upon its firſt produc- 
tion, acknowledged to be uſt. 


Wit will never make a man rich, but there are 
places where riches will always make a wit. 

Women are always moſt obſerved, when they ſeem 
themſelves leaſt to obſerve, or to lay out for obſer- 
vation. | 


Whoever robs a woman of her reputation, deſpoils 
a poor defenceleſs creature of all that makes her 
valuable, turns her beauty into loathſomneſs, and 
leaves her friendleſs, abandoned, and undone. 


When a wicked man, in power, has a mind to glut 
his appetite, in any reſpect, innocence, or even merit, 
is no protection againſt him. 


We ſhould always reflect, before we rally another, 
whether we can bear to have the jeſt retorted. 


We ſhould rely principally upon our owndiligence, 
in matters that concern ourſelves alone. 
We 
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We may all need the aſſiſtance of our inferiors; 
and ſhould, by no means, conſider the meaneſt among 
them, as wholly incapable of returning an obligation. 


We can never be too carefully guarded againſt : * 
connection with perſons of an ill character. 


Wine and women ente men to doat; and, many 
times, put men of underſtanding to reproof. 


Wine ah the liver, rotteth the lungs, dulleth 
the memory, and breedeth all ſickneſs, 


When men grow virtuous in their old age, they 
only make a ſacrifice to God of their devil's leavings. 


Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude in a poor 
man, I take it for granted, there would be as much 
generoſity if he were a rich man. 


Women, by nature, are more pitiful than men; but 


"EO moved to anger, they become IR envious, 
malicious, and deceitful. | 


Writing is the immediate path to all liberal arts 
and ſciences. From this ineſtimable invention, the 
{urpriſing progreſs in mathematicks originally takes 
its ſource: by this, all foreign and domeſtic com- 


merce is maintained; and the moſt familiar intimacy 
kept 
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kept entire, even at the greateſt diſtance, "Theſe 
advantages ſhould. inſpire every genius with a ſedu- 
lous application. 


Writing is an art neither mechanical nor liberal, 


yet the parent and original of both; not a ſcience, 
but the way to all ſciences; ſewing naturally for the 
illuſtration of the mind, and the delight of the eye. 


God delivered it firſt to man; wiſe perſons have ex- 


preſſed it; many have endeavoured after it; but few 


attained it; it being a ſingular gift of Divine Provi- 


dence, and a rare ornament to mankind. 


We ought to remember with honour, thoſe who 
have raiſed either the intereſt or reputation of their 
country, and by whoſe labours, we ourſelves are more 
happy, wiſe or virtuous, than we ſhould have been 
without them. | 


What clearneſs is to our eye, ſo the purity of our 
mind is to our reaſon and underſtanding. | 


Women's ſorrows are either too extreme not to be 
redreſſed, or elſe, tricked up with diſſimulation, not 
to be believed. | 1 


\ 


Wit is the firſt and principal part of the ſoul, 


wherein the mind, the underſtanding, and the me- 
. mory 


mer 5 
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mory are contained; which are moſt neceſſary for 
the direction of all good and virtuous actions. 


Wit in women is like oil in the flame, ang either 
Eindlech to great virtue, or to extreme nur. 


wiſdom is the — and root ve all * dad 
Wedge things. By her we may attain a happy end, 
* learn to . ourſelves from everlaſting pain.“ 


Widlom was begot by We nouriſhed by Expe- 
rience, and brought forth by Learning, who, like a 
midwife, putteth nothing in the mind, but delivereth 


1 the over burthened - 


. Wiſdom 15 . a 1 kalen into the water; 
* no man can find, except he ſearch at Eine 
bottom. 


War is moſt lawful when it is warranted by the 
word, either to defend a man's own right, or to re- 
pulſe the enemies of God. 


Whatever advantage we ſnatch beyond a certain 
portion allotted us by nature, is like money ſpent. 
before it is due, which, at the time of regular * 


ment, will be miſled and regretted. 


"* 


eee is wealth, chers will be depen- 
dance 
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dance and expectation; and wherever there is de- 
pendance, there will be an emulation of ſervility. 


Where there is emulation, there will be vanity; 
and where there 1s vanity, there will be folly. 


Whoever appears to have much cunning, has, in 
reality, very little; being deficient in the eſſential 
article, which is, to hide cunning. 


Whoſo feareth the Lord, it. ſhall. go well with him 
at the laſt, and he ſhall find favour in the day of his 
death. | Woty | 5 


Wiſdom raineth down ſkill and knowledge of 
underſtanding, and ene dhe bn to honour 3 0 
her faſt. | 
Water will 3 flaming alin 1 
an atonement for ſins. 


Winnow not with every wind, and go not into 
every way; for ſo doth the ſinner that hath a double 


tongue. 


Wiſdom liftoth up the head of him that is of low 
degrees and maketh him to fit . "—__ men. 


When a rich man ſpeaketh; every man holdeth his 
tongue, 
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tongue, and look what he ſaith, they extol it to 
the clouds: but if a poor man ſpeak, they ſay, What 
fellow is this? and if he ee they will 855 to 
overthrow him. 


Wine and women will make men of underſtanding 
to fall away; and = that cleaveth to n will be- 


come impudent 


Whoſo feareth 20 Lord will receive his diſcipline; 
* e e that ſeek n _ ſhall find ny" 


Wine a ute rejoice the mien) ne the love 1 
N is x them _ 
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Wn x" bs in 5 e t' adviſe, 

And if more happy, thinks himſelf more wiſe. 

All wretchedly deplore the preſent ſtate; 
And that advice ſeems beſt; which comes too late. 


When reaſon once is deſpicable grown, 
And rebel appetites uſurp the throne, 
The ſoul no longer quiet thoughts enjoys, 
But all is tumult and eternal noiſe. | 


What a vaſt trouble is a great eſtate! 
Many the ſnares which do attend the great: 
And fince in penury we are oppreſs'd, 

It plainly proves, the middle ſtate is beſt, 


Who 


F 
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Who with their preſent ſtate are not content, 
May find a worſe, for their juſt puniſhment, 


We to ourſelves may all our wiſhes grant, 
For nothing coyeting, we nothing want. 


SINGLE LINES. 


W 


Want is the ſcorn of the wealthy. 

Want of thought makes men impertinent. 

Wanton actions are very unſeemly- | 

Wanton eyes are meſſengers of unchaſte hearts. 

War is the effect of covetouſneſs. 

Wealth gotten by fraud and deceit, will never proſper. 

Weight and meaſure take away ſtrife. 

We mult either do, or ſuffer God's will. 

We ought to perſiſt in the reproof of a friend. 

We ſhould not promiſe upon another man's word. 

We ſhould not wiſh for the death of another perſon. 

Whatever is forbid in act, is alſo in thought. 

Whatever thou ſeeſt landable in others, endeavour to 
attain thyſelf. 

What is once ſpotted with infamy can hardly be worn 


out with time. 1. 1 
Z | What 
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What is one man's meat is another. man's poiſon. 
Whatſoever is beyond a competency often proves a 
ſnare. 
What the heavens determine, the earth muſt endure. 
What we expect is always greater than what we enjoy. 
When a wicked mandieth his expectations will periſh. 
When compliments were leſs, ſincerity was more. 
When in power be courteous to the meaneſt. 
Where drunkenneſs is miſtreſs, there ſecreſy beareth 
no maſtery. 
Where fear ends, vice begins. 
Where flatterers bear rule, things come to ruin. 
Where our treaſure is, there will our hearts be alſo. 
Where reaſon ruleth, appetite obeyeth. 
Where riches are honoured, goodneſs is deſpiſed. 
Where there is no combat there is no victory, 
Where there is no fault there needs no pardon. 
Where there is yet ner there may, in time, be 
33 | | 
Where true learning is, true virtue cannot be far off. 
While you do well, fear not the diſcourſe of others. 
Whoever has a clear apprehenſion muſt have quick 
_ ſenſibility. | 
Whoſo mocketh the poor reproacheth his maker. 
Wicked counſel is moſt hurtful to the giver. 
Wicked diſpoſitions ſhould be checked betimes. 
Wicked men obey for fear, but the good for love. 
Wicked practices diſcover bad principles. 
Wind * up empty bladders, as Opinion does fools. 
| _ Wiſdom 


1 
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Wiſdom and learning are the two chief aids to virtue. 

Wiſdom guideth all wiſe and prudent men's actions. 

Wiſdom is glorious, and never fadeth away. 

Wiſdom is more to be eſteemed than all riches. 

Wiſdom is the foundation of all commendable actions. 

Wiſdom is the guide of all human affairs. 

Wiſdom to the mind is like health to the body. 

Wiſe men are not to be aided by the laws of men, but 
by the rules of virtue. 

Wiſe men, being wronged, are to be feared of the 
wron g doers. 

Wiſe men conceal their « own private misfortunes. 

Wiſe men keep their expences ſhort of their income. 

Wiſe men will hear inſtruction, but fools hate knom- 
ledge. 

Wiſh not for the thing chat cannot be obtained. 

Withhold not good from them to whom i it is due. 

Without knowledge life is but a burden. 

Without knowledge you cannot expect advancement. 

Without ſympathy there is no delight in ſociety. 

Worldly honours never accompany us beyond the 

: the grave. 

Would you be wiſe, endeavour to be good. 

Write injuries in duſt, but kindneſſes in marble. . 

Writing is the firſt ſtep, and eſſential, in furniſhing 
out the man of buſineſs. 


Kenophon, who was a man of letters, and a great 
general, commended the Perſians for the diſcipline 
of their education. They will not (ſays he) ſo much 
as ſuffer their youth to hear any thing that is amo- 
rous or tavdry ; they were afraid, want of ballaſt, 
might make them miſcarry; and that it was dan- ; 
gerous to add weight to the bias of nature. 


X:nophion faid, as men by 3 bodily 
exerciſes, make themſelves incapable of doing thoſe 
things they were moſt expert in before; ſo men, by 

neglecting to improve their minds in virtue, and 
giving way to the temptations of honour and plea- 
ſure, may, by degrees, loſe the force of all the mo- 
tives to virtue, and conſequently to virtue itſelf. 


Xantippe's tongue not moving by proxy, is of ſuch. 


an amazing quality, that it would make a broom- 
tick ſpeak. IN 


Xerxes, when marching againſt the Grecians with 
an 


_—— 
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an army of three hundred thouſand men, taking a 
view of them from an adjacent hill, burſt into tears, 
upon conſideration, that within a few years not one 
of them would be left alive. 


Kenocrates holding his peace at ſome detracting 
diſcourſe, they aſked him why he did not ſpeak: 
becauſe (faith he) I have ſometimes repented of 
ſpeaking, but never of holding my tongue, 


Xenophon was ſo candid and ingenious, that when 
he might have ſtolen the writings of Thucydides the 
hiſtorian, he choſe rather to publiſh them with 


honour. 


Xantippe, the wife of Socrates, pulled off his 
cloak from his ſhoulders in the open forum (or pub- 
lic place;) ſome friends preſent counſelled him to 
beat her: — Les, (faith he) that whilſt we two fight, 
you may all ſtand by, and cry, Well done Socrates; 


to him, Tantippe. 


Xenophon's philoſophy diſcovered many great and 
noble ſecrets in nature. He was a man of a ſtrong 
penetrating judgment; and among the many uſeful 
truths he advanced, ſome few errors crept in, to ſhew 
he was but a man. | 


Xerxes, the ſon of Darius, after he had twice ſub- 
Z 3 dued 


F 
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dued the Babylonians, forbid them to bear arms for 
the future, but allowed them to indulge themſelves 
in all manner of pleaſures: for nothing keeps down 
a mutinous people ſo much as effeminacy. 


Xenophon hearing that his 8 died oourageouſy 
in battle, was ſo far from being concerned at 1t, that 
he rejoiced, and thanked the gods who ſent him ſo 
braye a ſon, who could fight and die in the cauſe of 
his country. 


Xerxes did vainly laſh the ſeas, bat they 
His fooliſh threatnings ſcorned to obey. 


Xenacrates was commended for his complaiſance; 
for though he was of a very ſevere and rigid diſpoſi- 
tion, yet would he be very pleaſant in his diſcourſe; 
at which the diſciples of Plato much wondering, ſaid 
Plato, Do you wonder that roſes and lillies grow 
amongſt thorns?” 982 


Xenocrates divided each day into ſeveral parts, 
for various employments, aſſigning one to filence, 
wherein to ſtudy what to lay. 


Xenodorus adviſed Auguſtus never to determine 
any thing when he found himſelf angry, till be had | 
firſt ſoftly repeated the twenty-four letters of the 


Greek a} phabet, intimating, that if he deferred his 
anger 


% 
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anger but a ſmall time, the force thereof would be 
greatly aſſwaged or abated. 


Xenocrates invented this choice ſentence, 
That a ſhort pleaſure brings a long repentance. 


| Xenophon, in his ſhort account of the Spartan 
common wealth, ſpeaking of the behaviour of their 
young men in the ſtreets, ſays, There was ſo much 
modeſty in their looks, that you might as ſoon have 
turned the eyes of a marble ſtatue upon you as theirs; 
and that, in all their behaviour, they were more mo- 
deſt than a bride when in bed, upon her wedding- 
night. 


Xenophon tells us, that Cyrus having taken a moſt 
beautiful lady, named Panthea, the wife of Abradatus, 
committed her to the cuſtody of Araſpus, a young 
Perſian nobleman, who had a little before maintained, 
in diſcourſe, that a mind truly virtuous was incapable 
of entertaining an unlawful paſſion, 


Xerxes ſurvey'd his mighty hoſt with tears, 
To think they'd die within an hundred years; 
But by his own ill management we ſee, 

They' re all eld and dead in leſs than three! 


| Xenocrates had a very fine maxim with regard to 
the education of youth, which it were to be wiſhed 
£44 parents 
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parents would obſerve in their houſes: he cauſed 
wiſe and virtuous diſcqurſes to be often repeated in 
their preſence; but without any affectation, in order 
to fix in their minds the principles of juſtice and 
probity, and make tkem in love with truth and 
virtue. 


#3 
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 Xerxes did die, and ſo ail monarchs muſt, 
Like other men, BY, levell'd 1 in the duſt, 


2 


Xenophilus did well in health abide 
One hundred ſeven years, and then he died. 


*Xamime your ways, leſt you too late complain, 
For there's a time when tears will be in vain. 


* 


SINGLE LINES, 
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Xantippe was full of anger and vexation. 
Xenocrates commended ſilence. 
Xenocrates commended virtuous 1 
Xenocrates employed his time well. 
Xenocrates, though a philoſopher, was my dan and 
heavy. 40-7 
Abo 
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Xenophon accounted the wiſe man happy. 
Xenophon and Plato were converſant in one ſtudy. 
Xenophon and Plato were great philoſophers. 
Xenophon commended virtuous and heroic actions. 
| Xenophon recommended repentance to all men. 
Xenophon was a great captain as well as a philoſopher, 
Xenophon was a great lover of art. 
Xenophon'was a learned general. 
Xerxes and all his invincible army were deſtroyed. 
 Xerxes commanded many thouſands of valiant Per- 
. 
Xerxes lamented man's mutability. 
Xerxes wept at the changeable ſtate of man. 
Xerxes wept at the ſhortneſs of human life. 
Xerxes whipt the ſea, becauſe it would not obey his 
| command. | 
Ximenes ſaid the ſmoke of Harquebuſes was his in- 
cenſe. 


PROSE. 


d 


Young years make their account only of the 
gliſtering ſhew of beauty; but grey hairs reſpect only 
the perfect ſubſtance of virtue. 1 
We we Youth, 
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Youth fireth his fancy with the flame of luſt, and 
old age fireth his affections with the heat of love. 


Touth, that heretofore delighted to try their vir- 
tues in hard armours, take now their whole delight, 
and content, in delicate and effeminate amours. 


Young men are no leſs bound to their tutors for 
the virtues they teach them, than to their — for 
che life * give them. 


You may as well feed a man without a mouth, as 
give advice where there is no diſpoſition to receive it. 


Youth is raſh and precipitant: while the blood 
runs through the veins with great rapidity, the paſ- 
ions are ſtrong and unruly, and the mind too looſe 
and airy to be guided by the wiſe council of the 
aged; and the knowledge of themſelves comes often 
too late to prevent their ruin. 


You would weep if you knew you were to live 
but one month; and yet you laugh now, when you 
do not know whether you ſhall live an hour. 


You may be deprived of honour and riches againſt 
your will; but not of virtue, without your conſent. 


Jou ſhould take a particular care, that you do 
| | | not 
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not again commit the laſt ſin you have repented of; 
and when you have caſt out one devil, you ſhould 
keep a ſtronger guard, leaſt ſeven return. 


Yeſterday's paſt; to-morow's none of thine; 
To- day thy life to virtuous acts incline. 


You may pray againſt an' untimely and violent 
death; but eyer expect and wait with patience for 
your latter end: do your utmoſt to prepare for it; 
and when it comes, embrace it with a reſigned mind. 


You may obſerve in people of pleaſure, a certain 
complacency and abſence of all ſeverity, which the 
habit of a looſe unconcerned life gives them; but 
tell a man of pleaſure your ſecret wants, cares, or 
ſorrows, and you will find that he has given up the 
delicacy of his paſſions to the craving of his ap- 
petites. 


You cannot expect to find treaſure in heaven, if 
you hide it upon earth; neither can you hope to be a 
ſharer where you have repoſed no ſtock. What you 
give for God's glory, and your own ſoul's health, is 
laid up in heaven, and is your own; but what you 
hide upon earth is loſt, 


Vour diffdence, and the point of your ſword, muſt 


be yqur guard againſt a reconciled enemy, and one 
7 - | of 


| 
| 

| 

| 
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of notorious perfidy; for if your credulity bring you 
within his power, expect the ſequel; his malice and 
revenge will take the advantage, making the act 
tragical, ang ſeene bloody. 


Your tongue and your heart ought to agree, and 
not to be divided. Take heed that your words and 
actions correſpond; and let what you ſay be what you 
mean; and let it be maintained by what you do. 


Young perſons that are ingenious and induſtrious, 
ſeldom fail of being followed with a virtuous and 
happy life. 


| Young perſons ſhould not only embrace the admo- 
nitions and inſtructions of the aged, but alſo imitate 
their virtues, add ſhun their vices. 


Youth is of no long duration and in maturer age, 
when the enchantments of fancy ſhall ceaſe, and 


' phantoms of delight dance no more about us, we 


ſhall have no comforts but the eſteem of wiſe men, 
and the means of doing good. Let us therefore ſtop, 
whilſt to ſtop is in our power. Let us live as men, 
who are ſometimes to grow old, and to whom it will 
be the moſt dreadful of all evils, to count their paſt 


years by follies; and to be reminded of their former 


luxuriance of health, only by the maladies which riot 
mepraduced. 
Youth : 
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Youth is the time of enterpriſe and hope; having 
yet no occaſion for comparing our force with any 
oppoſing power. We naturally form preſumptions 


in our own favour, and i imagine that obſtruction and 
impediment will give way before us. 


Yield not your members as inſtruntents of unrigh- 
teouſneſs unto ſin; but yield yourſelf unto God, as 
tne that are alive from the dead. 


\ Youth, like the ſoften'd wax, with eaſe will take 
Thoſe images that firſt impreſſions make. 

If thoſe are fair, their lives will all be bright; 

If foul, e clouded be with ſhades of night. 


Your actions which the Fra et vi 
Are likely in the right, when blam'd by them: 
But if the action's bad, you ought to ſhun, 
TH attempting it, cauſe 'tis not to be done: 

If good, what cauſe have you to dread or fly 
Their falſe reproaches, or rude CODON ? 


Ye great diſturbers, who, i in ending 3 
In blood and horror, ſeek unnat'ral joys; 
For what is all this buſtle, but to ſhun 


Thoſe thoughts with which you dare not be alone? 


As men in miſery, oppreſs'd with care, 
Seek in the rage of wine to drown deſpair. 


Awe 
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You muſt ſometimes both time and money ſpend, 
To lay. an obligation on your friend. 


0 


SINGLE LINES. 


Y 
Yeſterday miſpent cannot be recalled. 
Yield quietly to whar muſt come unavoidably, 
Yield unto-reaſon, wherever it appears. 
You cannot expect glory, but in the way of virtue. 
You may be ſeen to give, but not give to be ſeen. 
You may know men by the company they keep. 
Voung men are apt to hearken to bad counſel. 
Young men are eaſy to be drawn into vice. 


Toung men cannot have knowledge, bur from their 


elders. 
Young men go to death, but deck bes to old men. 
Young men, ſee that you honour the aged. 
Loung men want experience to guide their actions. 
Young willows bend eaſily, and fn wits : are en- 
tangled ſuddenly. 5 
Your own errors ſliould teach you more wiſdom than, 
Precept. 
Your tongue and your heart ought to agree. 
Lor tongue command to the command of reaſon. 
Tour 


* 
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Your vice, and not your poverty, is your ſhame. 
You ſhould neither believe all you hear, nor ſpeak 
all you know. 
Youth and age are fitly compared to ſummer and 
winter. 
Youth and beauty, once baniſhed, are never recalled. 
Youthful extravagancies make a moſt lamentable 
gage. 
Vouth is extravagant, and ſquanders time away. 
Youth is fitteſt for action, but age is beſt for counſel, 
Youth is full of vanity, and age of infirmity. 
Vouth is the ſpring- time of man's age. 
Youth is the time for learning. 
Youth, like beauty, very ſoon decays. 
Youth; like the ſpring-time, will ſoon be over. 
Youth ſeldom rides well, till age holds the bridle. 
Youth ſhould endeavour to redeem loſt time. 
Youth, void of experience, leans to its own weakneſs. 
Youth, well inſtructed, makes age well diſpoſed. 
You were better paſs a danger, than be always in 
fear. 


PROSE, 


PROSE. 


_ Zeal, where it is once laudable and prudential, it 
is an hundred tines criminal and erroneous; nor can 
it be otherwiſe, if we conſider, that it operates with 
equal violence in all religions, however oppoſite they 
may be to one another; and in all ſubdiviſions of each | 
religion in Particular. | 


Zeal for a ade bead is apt to breed paſſions in 
the hearts of virtuous perſons, to which the regard 


” - — * 


of their own; Prayers: intereſt N never Rave: be- 
e them. | 


Zeno ee e by the oracle to converſe with 
the dead, immediately fell to reading. He was uſed 
to ſay, that ſome part of knowledge conſiſted in the 
ignorance of- thoſe things which it was not material 


to know. 


Zeno hearing a young man ſpeak too freely, ſaid, 
for this reaſon we have two ears and but one tongue; 


becauſe we ſhould hear much, and ſpeak little, 
Zeno 


E 
Zeno uſed to ſay, a man muſt live, not only to eat 
and drink, but to uſe this life for the obtaining a 
better. | 


Zaleucus made a law, that adulterers ſhould have 
their eyes put out; therefore, when his ſon was taken 
in adultery, that he might both keep the law and be 
compaſſionate to his ſon, he put out one of his own 
eyes, to redeem one ot his ſon's. 


Zeal is a fire, whoſe flame proceedeth from love; 
but it muſt be en within the bounds of truth. 


1 the ſtoick, Gage that the of the 


reprobates were ſeparate from the righteous; the one 
being pleaſant and delectable, the n dark and 
damnable. | 


Zeno excelled all the reſt of the philoſophers in 
continence and gravity, and in felicity too, for he 
lived ninety-eight years, and i in perfect health, with- 
out any diſeaſe. 


= Zachatiee incerred forty weeks filence for ſpeak- 
ing only five words; wherefore learn to hold your 
tongue. 


Zeno ſaid, nothing was more indecent than pride, 


aer in a young man. 
A a Zeno, 
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Zeno, of all virtues, made choice of filence; for 
thereby he ſaw others' imperfections, and concealed 
his own. 


Zeal not rightly directed is pernicious; for as it 
makes a good cauſe better, ſo it makes a bad cauſe 
worle, 


Zacheus, ſhort of ſtature, fain would ſee 

His ſaviour paſs, and climbs into a tree. 

If we, by faith, would ſee this glorious king, 

Our thoughts muſt mount on contemplation's wing. 


Zeno, that grave and wiſe philoſopher, 
The ſilent minute greatly did prefer; 
Zealous he was to ſingle out one day, 
Among the ſeven, to ſtudy what to ſay. 
Zealots in art, when any thing they do, 
Muſt fileat be, or elſe no art can ſnew. 


Zeal is a fire, and uſeful is its kind; 
But nothing is more dangerous, if blind. 


Zeal without knowledge doth the judgment taint, 
Altho' the zealot thinks himſelf a faint. 


L 
Zacheus fear'd no danger; comes at call: 
He'll venture nothing, who can fear a fall. 
Needs muſt he down, by ſuch a ſpirit driv'n; 
Nor could he fall, unleſs he fell to heav'n. 
| Down came Zacheus, raviſh'd, from the tree: 
Birds that are ſhot, ne'er drop ſo quick as he. 


Zenith's the higheſt point of Fortune's wheel; 
From whence her favourites muſt fall that reel. 


Zealouſly prove true honeſty's real friend; L 
For that will prove beſt policy i“ the end. 


SINGLE LINES. 


Z 
Zeal, accompanied with knowledge, enlivens de- 
votion. Tm, | | | 
Zeal for religion cannot warrant cruelty and revenge. 
Zeal is a good inceptor and promoter of reformation, 
Zeal in a good cauſe is very commendable, 
Zeal miſapplied is pious frenzy. 
Zeal, mixt with knowledge, mounts a pious mind to 
heaven. 
Zeal not rightly directed 1s pernicious. 
Zealous be you in all good works, and quick in doing 


well. | 
| | A a 2 Zealouſly 
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Zealouſly endeavour to ſtore your mind with virtue 
and good ſenſe. | 

Zealouſly ſtrive for an eternal crown. 

Zeal warms and enlivens devotion. 

Zeal, when miſguided, proves miſchievous. 

-Zeal, without knowledge, is blind. 

Zeno hearing a young man ſpeak too freely, 1 ſaid, 
hear much and ſpeak little. 

Zeno, in the midſt of his torments, ſpit out his tongue. 

Zeno, the philoſopher, prized the ſilent minute. 

Zeno was the firſt of the ſtoick philoſophers. _ 

Zeno would have all men of parts be humble. 

- Zimri and Coſbi were ſlain for forbidden enjoyments. 

Zollus found fault with Homer's poems. 


ON 
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ON 1HE ER OF WRITING. 
Hail W art! hah men a like 8 ovale, 
To ſpeak to eyes, to paint unbodied thought! 
Tho! deaf and dumb, bleſt {ki}l, reliey'd. by thee, 
We make one; fenſe. perform the taſk. of three. 
We ſee, we hear, we touch the head and heart, 
And take, or give, what each but yields in part. 
With the hard laws of diſtance we diſpenſe,” . -”: 
And without found, apart, commune in ſenfe;. - - ; 
View, tho' confin'd, nay. rule this earthly ball, T 
And travel o'er the wide-expanded all, 

Dead letters, thus with living notions: franght, 
Prove to the ſoul the teleſcopes of thought; 
To mortal life a deathleſs witneſs give; 

And bid all deeds and titles laſt anch lie. | 
In ſcanty life, eternity we taſte; ' _ 

View the firſt ages, and inform the laſt. | 
Arts, hiſt'ry, laws, we purchaſe with a look, 
And keep, like Fate, all nature in a book. 


ak A POEM 
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A POEM ON WRITING. 


When the Omnipotent had fram'd the world, 
And round the globe his glorious works had hurl'd, 
Then man improv'd the products of the earth, 
And gave to trade and arts their uſeful birth: 
And as the world increas'd, men wiſer grew, 
But wanted ſomething ftill they never knewvw; 
Till one from heav'n, inſpir'd with thoughtful mind, 
To work his fellow- creature's good inclin' d, 
Invented Writing; then they wanted nought 
That could at home, or other lands, be bought. 
For, by this art, with diſtant worlds they dealt, 
And all the joys of abſent friends they felt: 
O'er hills and dales, and o' er the ſeas * oy 
In filent characters their minds reveal'd. 1 0 
Strange art that doth ſuch wondrous abb repeat, 
Of warlike MaxLB'ROUO¹Hao d Event the great, 1 
And all their glorious acts to celebrate. 
This art to all mankind its uſe imparts, s 
Supports our learning, merchandize, and arts 
Religion, hiſt'ries of the world and men, 
Would not be known, nor laſt without the pen. 
Writing! O heav'nly art! what {kill can raiſe 
An earthly voice ſo high, to ſing thy praiſe? 
Thy merit is above our mortal lays. 


ON 
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ON SOLITUDE. 


O ſacred Solitude! divine retreat! | 

Choice of the prudent! envy of the great! 

By thy pure ſtream, or in thy waving ſhade, 

We court fair Wiſdom, that celeſtial maid! 

The genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace, 
(Strangers on earth) are Innocence and Peace. 
There, from the ways of men laid ſafe aſhore, 

We ſmile to hear the diſtant tempeſt roar; 

There, bleſt with health, with bus'neſs unperplext, 
This life we reliſh, and enſure the next. 
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THE KNOWLEDGE OF FUTURITY 
WISELY CONCEALED. 


Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate; 
All but the page preſcrib'd, their preſent ſtate; 
From brutes what men, from men what angels know; 
Or who could ſuffer being here below? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 

Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and play? 
Pleas'd to the laft, he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his blogd. 
O blindneſs to the future, kindly giv'n, | 
That each may fill the cirele mark'd by heav'n. 
Who ſees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall; 

Atoms, or ſyſtems, into ruin hurl'd, 

And now a bubble burſt, and now a world. 


FINIS. 


* 
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Tia 47.4: 


Page 29, Sentence 3, line 3, for under read render. 
Page 33, line 3, for Cæſus read Craſus. 

Page 121, line 3 and 4, for arithtic read arithmetic, 
Page 186, Sentence 7, line 1, for beart read heat. 

Page 244, Sentence 3, line 4, for ſummity read ſummit, 
Page 262, Sentence 2, line 3, for ſecretary read ſectary. 
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